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PREFACE 


Ewraustep by His Majesty the King with the duty of making 
a selection from Queen Victoria’s correspondence, we think it 
well to describe briefly the nature of the documents which we 
have been privileged to examine, as well as to indicate the 
principles which have guided us throughout. It has been a 
task of no ordinary difficulty. Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
dealt with her papers, from the first, in a most methodical 
manner ; she formed the habit in early days of preserving her 
private letters, and after her accession to the Throne all her 
official papers were similarly treated, and bound in volumes. 
The Prince Consort instituted an elaborate system of classifica- 
tion, annotating and even indexing many of the documents with 
hisown hand. ‘Theresult is that the collected papers form what 
is probably the most extzaordinary series of State documents 
in the world. The papers which deal with the Queen’s life up 
to the year 1861 have been bound in chronological order, and 
comprise between five and six hundred volumes. They con- 
sist, in great part, of letters from Ministers detailing the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, and of various political memoranda 
dealing with home, foreign, and colonial policy ; among these 
are a few drafts of Her Majesty’s replies. There are volumes 
concerned with the affairs of almost every European country ; 
with the history of India, the British Army, the Civil List, the 
Royal Estates, and all the complicated machinery of the 
Monarchy and the Constitution. There are letters from 
monarchs and royal personages, and there is further a whole 
series of volumes dealing with matters in which the Prince 
Consort took a special interest. Some of them are arranged 
chronologically, some by subjects. Among the most interest- 
ing volumes are those containing the letters written by Her 
Majesty to her uncle Leopold, King of the Belgians, and his 
replies The collection of letters from and to Lord Melbourne 
forms another hardly less interesting series. In many plecos 
Queen Victoria caused extracts, copied from her own private 
Diaries, dealing with important political events or describing 
momentous interviews, to be inserted in the volumes, with the 
evident intention of illustrating and completing the record. 

It became obvious at once that it was impossible to deal with 
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these papers exhaustively. They would provide material 
for a historical series extending to several hundred volumes. 
Moreover, on the other hand, there are many gaps, as a great 
deal of the business of State was transacted by interviews of 
which no official record is preserved. 

His Majesty the King having decided that no attempt 
shonld be made to publish these papers in eztenso, it was neces- 
rary to determine upon some definite principle of selection. 
Tt became clear that the only satisfactory plan wes to publish 
specimens of such documents #6 would serve to bring out the 
development of the Queen’s character and disposition, and to 
give typical inatances of her methods in dealing with political 
and social matters—to produce, im fact, a book for British 
citizens and British subjects, rather than a book for students of 
political history. That the inner workmg of the unwritten 
constitution of the country; that some of the unrealised checks 
and balances; that the delicate equipoise of the component 
parts of our executive machinery, should stand revealed, was 
inevitable. We have thought it best, throughont, to abstain 
from unnecessary comment and illustration, ‘The period is 
so recent, and has beon so often traversed by historians and 
biographers, that it appeared to us a waste of valuable space to 
attempt to reconstract the history of the years from which 
this correspondence has been selected, especially as Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, under the auspices of the Queen herself, hes dealt 
so minutely and exhaustively with the relations of the Queen’s 
innermost cirele to the political and social life of the time. It 
is tempting, of course, to add illustrative anecdotes from the 
abundant Biographies and Memoirs of the period; but our 
aim hes been to infringe as little as possible upon the space 
available for the documents themselves, and to provide just 
sufficient comment to enable an ordinary reader, without 
special knowledge of the period, to follow the course of events, 
and to realise the circumstances under which the Queen’s 
childhood was passed, the position of affairs at the time of her 
accession, and the personalities of those who had influenced 
her in early years, or by whom she was surrounded. 

__ The development of the Queen’s character is clearly indicated 
in the papers, and it possesses an extraordinary interest. We 
see one of highly vigorous and active temperament, of strong 
affections, and with a deep sense of responsibility, placed at an 
early age, and after a quiet girlhood, in a position the great- 
ness of which it is impossible to exaggerate. We see her 
character expand and deepen, schooled by mighty experience 
into patience and sagacity and wisdom, and yet never losing 
8 particle of the strength, the decision, and the devotion with 
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which she had been originally endowed. Up to the year 1861 
the Queen’s career was one of unexampled prosperity. She 
was happy in her temperament, in her health, in her education, 
in her wedded life, in her children. She saw a great Empire 
grow through troubled times in liberty and power and great- 
ness ; yet this prosperity brought with it no shadow of com- 
placency, because the Queen felt with an increasing depth 
the anxieties and responsibilities inseparable from her great 
position, Her happiness, instead of making her self-absorbed, 
only quickened her beneficence and her womanly desire that 
her subjects should be enabled to enjoy a similar happiness 
based upon the same simple virtues, Nothing comes out more 
strongly in these documonts than the laborious patience with 
which the Queen kept herself informed of the minutest details 
of political and social movements both in her own and other 
countries. 

It is @ deeply inspiring spectacle to see one surrounded by 
every temptation which worldly greatness can present, living 
from day to day so simple, vivid, and laborious a life ; and it 
is impossible to conceive a more fruitful example of duty and 
affection and energy, displayed on so august a scale, and in the 
midat of such magnificent surroundings. We would venture 
to believe that nothing could so deepen the personal devotion 
of the Empire to the memory of that great Queen who ruled 
it so wisely and so long, and its deeply-rooted attachment to the 
principle of constitutional monarchy, as the gracious act of His 
Majesty the King in allowing the inner side of that noble life 
and career to be more clearly revealed to a nation whose 
devotion to their ancient liberties is inseparably connected 
with their loyalty to the Throne. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


‘Our specinl thanks, for sid in the preparation of these volumes, are due 
to Viscount Morley of Blackburn, who has res! and eriticived the book in its 
final form ; to Mr J. W. Headlam, of the Board of Education, and formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, for nmuch valuable ‘assistance in 
preparing the prefatory historical memoranda; to Mr W. F'. Reddaway, 
Yellow of King's College, Cambridge, for revision and advice throughout, 
in connection with the introductions and annotations ; tu Lord Knollys, 
for criticism of selected materials ; to Lord Stanmore, for the loan of vala- 
able docnments ; to Dr Eugene Oswald, for assistance in translation; to Mr 

©. Porry and M. G. Hus, for verification of French and German 
documents ; to Miss Berths Willians, for unremitting care and diligence 
in preparing the volumes for 3 be Mr John Murray, cur publisher, 
for his unfailing pationce and helpfulness ; and eepecally to Mr Hugh 
Ghilders, for his ungrudging help im the ration of the Introductor 
annual summaries, and in the political and historical annotation, as well 
as for his invaluable co-operation at every stage of the work. 
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CHAPTER I 


‘THE ANCESTRY OF THE QUEEN—HOUSES OF BRUNSWICK, 
HANOVER, AND COBURG 


Quzen Vicrorza, on her father’s side, belonged to the House 
of Brunawick, which was undoubtedly one of the oldest, and 
claimed to be actually the oldest, of German princely families. 
At the time of her birth, it existed in two branches, of which 
the one ruled over whet was called the Duchy of Brunswick, 
the other over the Electorate (since 1815 the Kingdom) of 
Hanover, and had since 1714 occupied the throne of 
England. Thore had been irequent intermarriages between 
the two branches. The Dukes of Brunswick were now, 
however, represented only by two youn, ear who were 
the sons of the celebrated Duke who fe at Quatre-Bras. 
Between them and the English Court there was little inter- 
course, The elder, Charles, had quarrelled with his uncle 
end guardian, George IV., and had in 1830 been expelled from 
his dominions. The obvious faults of bis character made it 
inapossibie for the other German princes to insist on his being 
restored, and he had been succeeded by his younger brother 
William, who ruled till his death in 1884. Both died un- 
married, and with them the Ducal family came to an end. 
One Princess of Brunswick had been the wife of George IV., 
and another, Augusta, was the first wife of Frederick I., King 
of Wiirtemberg, who, after hor death, married a daughter of 
George Til. The King of Wiirtemberg was also, by his descent 
from Frederick Prince of Wales, first cousin once removed of 
the Queen. We need only notice, in passing, the distant 
connection with the royal families of Prussia, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark. The Prince of Orange, who was one of the 
possible suitors for the young Queen's hend, was her third 
cousin once removed. 

The House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, to which the Queen 
belonged on her mother’s side, and with which she was to be 
even more intimately connected by her marriage, was one of 
the numerous branches into which the ancient and celebrated 
House of Wettin had broken up. Since the 11th century they 
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had ruled over Meissen and the adjoining districts, To these 
had been added Upper Saxony and Thuringia, In the 16th 
century the whole possessions of the House hed been divided 
between the two great branches which still exist. The Al- 
bertine branch retained Meissen and the Saxon possessions. 
They held the title of Elector, which in 1806 was exchanged 
for the title of King. Though the Saxon House hed been the 
chief protectors of the Reformation, Frederick Augustus I, had, 
on being elected to the throne of Poland, become a Roman 
Catholic; and thereby the connection between the two 
branches of the House had to a great extent ceased. The 
socond line, that of the Ernestines, ruled over Thuringia, but, 
according to the common German custom, hed again broken 
up into numerous branches, among which the Duchies of 
Thuringia were parcelled out. At the time of the Queen’s 
birth there wore five of those, viz., Gotha-Altenburg, Coburg- 
Saalfcld, Weimar-Eisenach, Meiningen, and Hildburghausen. 
On the extinction of the Gotha line, in 1825, there was a re- 
arrangement of the family property, by which the Duke of 
Hiidburghausen received Altenburg, Gotha was given to the 
Duke of Coburg, and Saalfeld with Hildburghausen added to 
Meiningen. Those four lines still exist. 

The Ernestine prinees had, by this constant division and 
sub-division, deprived themselves of the opportunity of 
exercising any predominant influence, or pursuing any inde- 
pendent policy in German affairs; and though they had the 
good fortune to emerge from the revolution with their pos- 
sessions unimpaired, their real power was not increased. Like 
all the other princes, they had, however, at the Congress of 
Vienna, received the recognition of their full status as sovereign 
princes of the Germanic Confederation. Together they sent a 
single representative to the Diet of Frankfort, the total popu- 
Jation of the five principalities being only about 300,000 
inhabitants. 

Tt was owing to this territorial sub-division and Jack of 
cohesion that these princes could not attach to their inde- 
pendence the same political importance that fell to the share 
of the larger principalities, such as Hanover and Bavaria, and 
they were consequently more ready than the other German 
princes to welcome proposals which would lead to a unification 
of Germany. ; 

It is notable that the line has produced many of the most 
enlightened of the German princes ; and nowhere in the whole 
of Germany were the advantages of the division into numerous 
small States so clearly seen, and the disadvantages so little felt, 
as at Weimar, Meiningen, Gotha, and Coburg. 
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The House of Coburg had gained a highly conspicuous and 
influential position, owing, partly, to the high reputation for 
sagacity and character which the princes of that House had 
won, and partly to the marriage connections which were enterod 
into sbout this time by members of the Coburg House with the 
leading Roysl families of Europe. Within ten yoars, Princes 
of Coburg were established, one upon the throne of Belgium, 
and two others next to the throne in Portugat and England, as 
Conaorts of their respective Queens. 

By the first marriage of the Duchess of Kent, the Queen 
was also connected with a third class of German princes— 
the Mediatised, as those were called who during the revolution 
had lost their sovereign power. Many of theso were of a8 
ancient lineage and had possessed as large estates as some of 
the regnant princes, who, though not always more deserving, 
had been fortunate enough to retain their privileges, and had 
emerged from the revolution ranking among the ruling Houses 
of Europe. The mediatised princes, though they had ceased 
to rule, still held important privileges, which were guaranteed. 
et the Congress of Vienna. First, and most important, they 
were reckoned as “ ebenbiirtig,” which means that they could 
contract equal marriages with the Royal Houses, and these 
marriages were recognised as vajid for the transmission of 
tights of inheritance. Many of them had vast private estates, 
and though they were subjected to the sovereignty of the 
princes in whose dominions these lay, they enjoyed very im- 
portent privileges, such as exemption from military service, and 

irom many forms of taxation; they also could exercise minor 
forms of jurisdiction. They formed, thorefore, an inter- 
mediate class. Since Germany, as a whole, afforded them no 
proper sphere of political activity, the more ambitious did not 
disdain to take service with Austria or Prussia, and, to a lesa 
extent, even with the smaller States. It was possible, there- 
fore, for the Queen’s mother, a Princess of Saxe-Coburg, to 
marry the Prince of Leiningen without losing caste. Her 
daughter, the Princess Feodore, the Queen’s half-sister, married 
Ernest, Prince of Hohenlobe-Langenburg, and thus established 
an interesting connection with pethapa the most widely-spread 
and most distinguished of ail these families. The House of 
Hohenlohe would probably still have been a reigning family, 
had not the Prince of Hohenlohe preferred to fight in the 
Prussian army against Napoleon, rather than receive gifts from 
him. His iands were consequently confiscated and passed to 
other princes who were less scrupulous. The family has givon 
‘two Ministers President to Prussia, 2 General in chief command 
of the Pruasian army, a Chancellor to the German Empire, and 
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one of the most distinguished of modern military writers. 
They held, besides their extensive possessions in Wirtemberg 
and Bevaria, the County of Gleichen in Saxe-Coburg. 

It will be seen therefore that the Queen wes intimately con- 
nected with all classes that are to be found among the ruling 
families of Germany, though naturally with the Catholic 
families, which looked to Austria and Bavaria for guidance, sho 
had no close ties. But it must be borne in mind that her con- 
nection with Gormany always remained a personal and family 
matter, and not a political one; this was the fortunate result, 
of the predominance of the Coburg influence. Had that of the 
House of Hanover beon supreme, it could hardly have been 
possible for the Queen not to have been drawn into the opposi- 
tion to the unification of Germany by Prussia, in which tho 
House of Hanover was bound to take a leading pert, in virtue 
of its position, wealth, and dignity. 

It will be as well here to mention the principal reigning 
families of Europe to which Queen Victoria was closely allied 
through hor mother. 

The Duchess of Kent’s eldest brother, Ernest, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, was the father of Albert, Prince Consort. Her sister 
was tho wife of Alexander, Duke of Wiirtemberg. The Duchess 
of Kent’s nephew, Ferdinand (son of Ferdinand, the Duchess’a 
brother), married Maria da Gloria, Queen of Portugal, and was 
father of Pedro V. and Luis, both subsequently Kings of 
Portugal. 

The Duchess’s third brother, Leopold (afterwards King of 
the Belgians), married first the Princess Charlotte, daughter of 
George IV., and afterwards the Princess Louise Marie, eldest 
daughter of King Louis Philippe. Prince Angustus (son of 
Ferdinand, the Duchess of Kent’s brother) married another 
daughter of Louis Philippe, the Princess Clémentine, while 
Prince Augustus’s sister, Victoria, married the Duc de Nemours, 
a son of Louis Philippe. Another nephew, Duke Friedrich 
Wilhelm Alexander, son of the Duchess of Wiirtemberg, 
married the Princesa Marie, another daughter of Louis Philippe. 

Thus Queen Victoria was closely allied with the royal families 
of France, Portugal, Belgium, Saxe-Coburg, and Wirtemberg. 

On turning to the immediate Royal Family of England, it 
will be seen that the male line at the time of the Queen’s ac- 
cession was limited to the sons, both named George, of two of 
the younger brothers of George IV., the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Cambridge. The sons of George III. played their part in 
the national life, shared the strong interest in military matters, 
and showed the great personal courage which was a tradition 
of the family. 
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Tt must be borne in mind that abstention from aetive politi- 
cal life had been in no sense required, or even thought desirable, 
in members of the Royal House. George III. himself had 
waged ¢ lifelong struggle with the Whig party, that powerful 
oligarchy that since the accession of the House of Hanover had 
virtually ruled the country ; but he did not carry on the con- 
flict so much by encouraging the opponents of the Whigs, as 
by placing himself at the head of a monarchical faction. He 
was in fact the leader of a third party in the State. George IV. 
‘was at first a strong Whig, and lived on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with Charles James Fox ; but by the time that he 
was thirty, he had severed the connection with his former 
political friends, which had indeed originally arisen more out of 
his personal opposition to his father than from any political 
convictions. After this date he became, with intervals of 
vacillation, an advanced Tory of an illiberal type. William IV. 
had lived so much aloof from politics before his accession, that 
he had had then no very pronounced opinions, though he was 
believed to be in favour of the Reform Bill; during his reign 
his Tory sympathies became more pronounced, and the position 
of the Whig Ministry was almost en intolerableone. His other 
brothers were men of decided views, and for the most part of 
high social gifts. ‘They not only attended debates in the Houso 
of Peers, but spoke with emotion and vigour; they held 
political interviews with leading statesmen, and considered 
themselves entitled, not to over-rule political movements, but 
to take tho part in them to which their strong convictions 
prompted them. They were particularly prominent in. the 
debates on the Catholic question, and did not hesitate to 
express their views with an cnergy that was often embarrassing. 
The Duke of York and the Duke of Cumberland had used all 
their influence to encourage the King in his opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation, while the Duke of Cambridge had sup- 
ported that policy, and the Duke of Sussex had spoken in the 
House of Lords in favour of it. The Duke of York, a kindly, 
generous man, had held iraportant commands in the earlier part 
of the Revolutionary war; he had not shown tactical nor 
atrategicel ability, but he was for many years Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, and did good administrative work in 
initiating and carrying out much-needed military reforms. 
He had married a Prussian princess, but left no issue, and his 
death, in 1827, left the succession open to his younger brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, afierwards King William IV., and after 
him to the Princess Victoria. 

The Duke of Kent was, as we shall have occasion to show, a 
strong Whig with philanthropic views. But the ablest of the 
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princes, though also the most unpopular, was the Duke of 
Cumberland, who, until the birth of the Queen’s first child, was 
heir presumptive to the Throne. He had been one of the moat 
active members of the ultra-Tory party, who had opposed to 
the last the Emancipation of the Catholics and the Reform 
Bill. He had married a sister-in-law of the King of Prussia, 
and lived much in Berlin, where he was intimate with tho 
leaders of the military party, who wore the centre of reactionary 
influences in that country, chief among them being his brother- 
in-law, Prince Charles of Mecklenburg. 

In private life the Duke was bluff and soldier-like, of rather 
a bullying turn, and extraordinarily indifferent to the feelings 
of others. ‘ Ernest is not a bad fellow,” his brother William IV. 
said of hima, ‘‘ but if anyone has a corn, he will be sure to tread 
on it.” He was very unpopular in England. 

On the death of William IV. he succeeded to the throne of 
Hanovor, and from that time seldom visited England. His 
first act on reaching his kingdom was to declare invalid the 
Constitution which had been granted in 1833 by William IV. 
His justification for this was thet his consent, as heir pre- 
sumptive, which was necessary for its validity, had not at the 
time boen asked. The act caused great odium to be attached 
to his name by all Liberals, both Beg lish and Continental, and 
it was disapproved of even by his old Tory associates. None 
the less he soon won great popularity in his own dominions by 
his zeal, geod-tumout, and energy, and in 1840 he came to 
terms with the Estates. A new Constitution was drawn up 
which preserved more of the Royal prerogatives than the 
instrurnent of 1833. Few German princes suffered so little in 
the revolution of 1848. The King died in 1851, at the age of 
eighty, and left one son, George, who had been blind from bis 
boyhood. He was the last King of Hanover, being expelled 
by the Prussians in 1866. On the feilure of the Ducal line of 
Branswick, the grandson of Ernest Augustus became heir to 
their dominions, he and his sons being now the sole male repro- 
sentatives of all the branches of the House of Brunswick, which 
@ few generations ago was one of the most numerous and 
widely-sproad ruling Houses in Germany. 

The Duke of Sussex was in sympathy with many Liberal 
movements, and supported the removal of religious disabilities, 
the abolition of the Corn Lawe, and Parliamentary Reform. 

‘The Duke of Cambridge was # moderate Tory, and the most 

1 Of te daughters of George TTL. Princess Amelie had died in 2810, and the Queen 
0 marries 
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conciliatory of al the princes. But for more than twenty years 
he took little part in English politics, as he was occupied with 
his duties as Regent of Hanover, where he did much by prudent 
reforms to retain the allegiance of the Hanoverians. On his 
return to England he resumed the position of a peacemaker, 
supporting philanthropic movements, and being a generous 
patron of art and letters. He was recognised as “ emphati- 
cally the connecting link between the Crown and the people.”’ 
Another member of the Royal Family was the Duke of Glou- 
cester, nephew and son-in-law of George III. ; he was moro 
interested in philanthropic movements than in politics, but 
was @ moderate Conservative, who favoured Catholic Eman- 
cipation but was opposed to Parliamentary Reform. 

‘Thus we have tho spectacle of seven Royal princes, of whom 
two succeeded to the Throne, all or nearly all avowed politi- 
cians of decided convictions, throwing the weight of their 
influence and social position for the most part on the side of 
the Tory party, and believing it to be rather their duty to hold 
and express strong political opinions than to adopt the 
moderating and conciliatory attituue in matters of govern- 
ment that is now understood to be the true function of the 
Royal House. 

'he Queen, after her accession, always showed great respect 
and affection for her uncles, but they were not able to exercise 
any influence over her character or opinions. 

‘This was partly due to the fact that from an early ago she 
had imbibed a respect for liberal views from her uncle Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, to whom she waa devoted from her 
earliest childhood, and for whom she entertained feelings of 
the deepest admiration, affection, and confidence ; but still 
more was it due to the fact that, from the very first, the Queen 
instinctively formed an independent judgment on any question 
that concerned her; and though she was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced in her decisions by her affectionate reliance on her 
chosen advisers, yet those advisers were alwoys deliberately 
and shrewdly selected, and their opinions were in no case 
allowed to do more than modify her own penetrating and 
clear-sighted judgment. 


CHAPTER il 
MEMOIR Of QUEEN VICTORIA'S EARLY YEARS 


ALexanxprina Vicrorta, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Empress of India, was born on Monday, 24th May 1819, 
at Kensington Palace. 

Her father, Edward, Duke of Kent and Strathearn (1767- 
1820), the fourth son of George IIL, was a man of decided 
character, kindly, pious, punctual, with a strict sense of duty 
and enlighten “jdeas.| He was a devoted soldier, and, as 
Queen Victoria once said, “was proud of his profession, and 
T was always taught to consider myself a soldier’s child.” He 
had « wide military experience, having served at Gibraltar, in 
Canada, and in the West Indies. He had been mentioned 
in despatches, but was said to be over-strict in matters of 
unimportant detail. His active career was brought to an end 
in 1802, when he had been sent to Gibraltar to restore order 
in a mautinous garrison. Order had been restored, but the 
Duke was recalted under allegations of having exercised undue 
severity, and the investigation which he derianded was refused 
him, though he was afterwards made a Field-Marshal, 

He was & man of advanced Liberal ideas, He had spoken 
in the House of Lords in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
and had shown himself interested in the abolition of slavery 
and in popular education. His tastes were literary, and 
towards the end of his life he had even manifested a strong 
sympathy for socialistic theories. 

At the time of the death of the Princess Charlotte, 6th 
November 1817, the married sons of King George III. were 
without legitimate children, and the surviving daughters were 
either unmarried or childless. Alliances were accordingly 
arranged for the three unmarried Royal Dukes, and in the 
course of the year 1818 the Dukes of Cambridge, Kent, and 
Clarence led their brides to the altar. 

The Duchess of Kent (haart Victoria Mary Louisa, 
was a daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalield. She 

& 
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was the widow of Emich Charles, Prince of Leiningen,! whom. 
she had married in 1803, and who had died in 1814, leaving a 
son and a daughtor by her. 

The Duke of Kent died prematurely—though he had always 
been conspicuously healthy man—at Sidmouth, on the 
23rd of January 1820, only a week before his father. 

‘A paper preserved in the Windsor archives gives a touching 
account of the Duke's last hours. The Regent, on the 22nd of 
January, sent to him a messago of solicitude and affection, 
expressing an anxious wish for his recovery. The Duke roused 
himself to enquire how the Prince was in health, and said, “ Ti 
I could now shake hands with him, I should die in peace.” A 
few hours before the end, one who stood by the curtain of his 
bed heard the Duke say with deep emotion, “ May the Al- 
mighty protect my wife and child, and forgive all the sins I 
have committed."’ His last words—addressed to his wife— 
were, “ Do not forget me.” 

The Duchess of Kent was an affectionate, impulsive woman, 
with more emotional sympathy than practical wisdom in worldly 
matters. But her claim on the gratitude of the British nation 
is that she brought up her illustrious daughter in habits of 
simplicity, self-sacrifice, and obedience. 

As a testimony to the sincere appreciation entertained by 
the politicians of the time for the way in which the Duchess of 
Kent had appreciated her responsibilities with regard to the 
education of a probable heir to the Crown of England, we may 
quote a few sentences from two speeches made in the House 
of Commons, in the debate which took plece (27th May 1825) 
on the question of increasing the Parliamentary annuity paid 
to the Duchess, in order to provide duly for the education of 
the young Princess. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Robinson, afterwards 
Lord Ripon, said : 





“The position in which this Princess stood with respect to 
the throne of the country could not fail to make her ‘an object 
of general interest to the nation. He had not himself the 
honour of being acquainted with the Duchess of Kent, but he 
believed that she had taken the greatest pains with her 
daughter’s education. She had been brought up in principles 
of piety and morality, and to feel a proper sense, he meant by 
ape wel 'ero of to branches nto ebicn ind Secor died, the Goan ot Laisa. 

achsbuts-Herdenburg, was raised to the rank of a prince of the Hmpire; but the Poste 
of Lunorile (1501) 0 bir of bis anciont pment, extending about 352 le op 


the left bank of the "Though no longer an independant Prince, the hesd of 
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that an humble sense, of her own dignity, and the rank which 
probably awaited her. Perhaps it might have been fit to have 
brought this matter before Parliament at an earlier period.” 


‘Mr Canning said : 

“All parties agreed in the propriety of the Grant, and if 
Government hed anything to answer for on this point, it was 
for having so long deleyed bringing it before the House. 
There could not be a greater compliment to Her Royal High- 
ness than to state the quiet unobtrusive tenor of her life, and 
that she had never mede herself the object: cf public gaze, but 
had devoted herself to the education of her child, whom the 
House was now called upon to adopt.” 


In the year 1872 Queen Victoria wrote down with her own 
hand some reminiscences of her early childhood, the manu- 
seript of which is preserved at Windsor, and which may be 
quoted here. 

“My earliest reco!lections are connected with Kensington 
Palace, where I can remember crawling on a yellow carpet 
spread out for that purpose—and being told that if I cried and 
was naughty my ‘Uncle Sussex ’ would hear me and punish 
me, for which reason I always screamed when I saw him! 1 
had a great horror of Bishops on account of their wigs and 
aprons, but recollect this being partially got over in the case 
of the then Bishop of Salisbury (ivr Fisher, great-uncle to Mr 
Fisher, Private Secretary to the Prince of Wales), by his 
kneeling down and letting me play with his badge of Chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter. With another Bishop, however, 
the persuasion of showing him my ‘ pretty shoes’ was of no 
use. Claremont remains as the brightest epoch of my other- 
wise rather melancholy childhood—where to be under the roof 
of that beloved Uncle—to listen to some music in the Hall when 
there were dinner-parties—and to go and see dear old Louis !— 
the former faithful and devoted Dresser and friend of Princess 
Charlotte—beloved and respected by all who knew her—and 
who doted on the little Princess who was too much an idol in 
the House. This dear old lady was visited by every one—and 
was the only really devoted A‘tendant of the poor Princess, 
whose governesses paid little real attention to her—and who 
never left her, and was with her when she died. I used to ride 
a donkey given me by my Uncle, the Duke of York, who was 
very kind to me. I remember him well—tall, rather large, 
very kind but extremely shy. He always gave me beautiful 
presents. The last time I saw him was at Mr Greenwood’s 
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house, where D. Carlos lived at one time,—when he was 
already very ill,—and be had Punch and Judy in the garden 
for me. 

“To Ramsgate we used to go frequently in the summer, and. 
I remember living at Townley House (near the town), and 
going there by steamer. Mamma was very unwell. Dear 
Uncle Leopold went with us. 

“To Tunbridge Wells we also went, living et a house called 
Mt. Pleasant, now an Hotel. Many pleasant days were spent 
here, and the return to Kensington in October or November 
was generally a day of tears. 

“'T was brought up very simply—never had a room to my- 
self till I was nearly grown up—always slept in my Mother's 
room till I came to the Throne. At Claremont, and in the 
smal} houses at the bathing-places, I sat and took my lessons 
in my Governess's bedroom. I was not fond of learning as a 
little child—and baffled every attempt to teach me my letters 
up to 5 years old—when I consented to learn them by their 
being written down before me. 4 

“TY yemember going to Carlton House, when Georgo IV. 
lived there, as quite 4 little child before a dinner the King gave. 
Tho Duchess of Cambridge and my 2 cousins, George and 
Augusta, were there. My Aunt, the Queen of fiona 
(Princess Royal), came over, in tho year ’26, I think, and 
recollect perfectly well soeing her drive through the Park in 
the King's carriage with red liveries and 4 horses, in a Cap and 
evening dresa,—my Aunt, her sister Princess Augusta, sitting 
opposite to her, also in evening attire, having dined early with 
the Duke of Sussex at Kensington. She had adopted all the 
German fashions and spoke broken English—-and had not been 
in England for many many years. She was very kind and 
good-humoured but very large and unwieldy. She lived at St 
James's and had a number of Germans with her. In the year 
°26 (I think) George IV. asked my Mother, my Sister and me 
down to Windsor for the firat time ; he had been on bad terms 
with my poor father when he died,—and took hardly eny 
notice of the poor widow and little fatherless girl, who were 80 
poor at the time of his (the Duke of Kent’s) death, that they 
could not have travelled back to Kensington Palace had it not 
beon for the kind assistance of my dear Uncle, Prince Leopold. 
We went to Cumberland Lodge, the King living at the Royal 
Lodge. Aunt Gloucester was there at the same time. When 
we arrived at the Royal Lodge the King took me by the hand, 
saying: ‘Give me your little paw.’ He was large and gouty 
but with a wonderful dignity and charm of manner. He wore 
the wig which wes so much worn in those days. Then he ssid 
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he would give me something for me to wear, and that was his 
picture set in diamonds, which was worn by the Princesses as 
an order to e blue ribbon on the left shoulder. I was very 
proud of this—and Lady Conyngham pinned it on my 
shoulder. Her husband, the late Marquis of Conyngham, 
was the Lord Chamberlain and constantly there, as well as 
Lord Mt. Charles (as Vice-Chamberlain), the present Lord 
Conyngham. 

“None of the Royal Family or general visitors lived at the 
Royal Lodge, but only the Conynghem family ; all the rest at 
Cumberland Lodge. Lady Maria Conyngham (now dead, first 
wife to Lord Athlumney, deughter of Lord Conyngham), then 
quite young, and Lord Graves (brother-in-law to Lord Anglesey 
and who afterwards shot himself on account of his wife's con- 
duct, who was a Lady of the Bedchamber), were desired to 
take me a drive to amuse me. I went with them, and Baroness 
(then Miss) Lehzen (my governess) in a pony carriage and 4, 
with 4 grey ponies (like my own), and wes driven about the 
Park and taken to Sandpit Gate where the King had a Mo- 
nagerico—with wapitis, gazelles, chamois, etc., ete. Then we 
went (T think the next day) to Virginia Water, and met the 
IXing in his phacton in which he was driving the Duchess of 
Gloucester,——and he said ‘ Pop her in,’ and I was lifted in and 
placed between him and Aunt Gloucester, who held me round 
the waist. (Mamma was much frightened.) I was greatly 
pleased, and remember that I looked with great respect at the 
ecarlet liveries, etc. (the Royal Family had crimson and green 
liveries and only the King scarlet and blue in those days), We 
drove round the nicest pert of Virginia Water and stopped at 
the Fishing Temple. Here there was a large barge and every 
ono went on board and fished, while a band played in another ! 
There were numbers of great people there, amongst whom waa 
the last Duke of Dorset, then Master of the Horse. The King 
paid great attention to my Sister,! and some people fancied he 
might marry her!! She was very lovely then—about 18—~ 
and had charming manners, about which the King was ox- 
tremely particular. I afterwards went with Baroness Lehzen 
and Lady Maria C. to the Page Whiting’s cottage. Whiting 
had been at one time in my father’s service. Ho lived where 
‘Mr Walsh now does (and where he died years ago), in the small 
cottage close by ; and here I had some fruit and amused myself 
by cramming one of Whiting’s children, a little girl, with 
peaches. I came after dinner to hear the band play in the 
Conservatory, which is still standing, and which was lit up by 


ngipTbs Princes Feodore of Leiningen, aterwards Princes of Hohenlobe, Queen Victoria's 
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coloured lamps—the King, Royal Family, otc., sitting in a 
corner of the large saloon, which still stands. 

“On the second visit (I think) the following year, also in 
summer, there was a great encampment of tents {the same 
which were used at the Camp at Chobham in *53, and some 
single ones at the Breakfasts at Buckingham Palace in ’68-9), 
and which were quite like a house, made into different com- 
partments. It rained dreadfully on this occasion, I well re- 
member. The King and party dined there, Prince and Princess 
Lieven, the Russian Ambassador and Ambassadress were there, 

“I also remember going to see Aunt Augusta at Frogmore, 
where she lived always in the summer. 

“* We lived in a very simple, plain manner ; breakfast was at 
half-past eight, luncheon at hali-past one, dinner at seven— 
to which I came generally (when it was no regular large dinner 
party) eating my bread and milk out of a small silver basin. 

"ea was only allowed as @ great treat in later yoars. 

“In 1826 (I think) my dear Grandmother, the Dowager 
Duchesa of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, came to Claremont, in the 
summer. Mamma and my sister went on part of the way to 
meet her, and Uncle Leopold I think had been to fetch her as 
far as Dover. I recollect the excitement and anxiety I was in, 
at this event,—going down the great flight of steps to meet her 
when she got out of the carriage, and hearing her say, when she 
eat down in her room, and fixed her fine clear bluo eyes on her 
little grand-daughter whom she called in her letters ‘ the flower 
of May,’ ‘Ein schénes Kind ’—‘ a fine child.’ She was very 
clever and adored by her children but especially by her sona, 
She was @ good deal bent and walked with a stick, and fre- 
quently with her hands on her back. She took Jong drives in 
an open carriage and I was frequently sent out with her, which 
I asn sorry to confess I did not like, as, like most children of 
that age, I preferred running about. Sho was excessively kind 
to children, but could not bear naughty ones—and I shalt 
never forget her coming into the room when I had been crying 
and naughty at my lessons—from the next room but one, 
where she had been with Mamma—and scolding me severely, 
which had a very salutary effect. She dined early in the after- 
noon and Unele Leopold asked many of the neighbours and 
others to dinner to meet her. My brother Prince Leiningen 
came over with her, and was at that time paying his court to 
one of her ladies, Countess Klebelsberg, whom he afterwards 
married—against the wish of his grandmother and mother— 
but which was afterwards quite made up. In November (I 
think, or it may have been at the end of October) she left, 
taking my sister with her back to Coburg. I was very ill at 
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that timo, of dysentery, which illness increased to an alarming 
degree ; many children died of it in the village of Esher. The 
Doctor lost his head, having lost his own child from it, and 
almost every doctor in London was away. Mr Blagden came 
down and showed much energy on the occasion. I recovered,’ 
and remember well being very cross and screaming dreadfully 
at having to wear, for a time, flannel next my skin. Up to my 
Bth year I had been very much indulged by every one, and set 
pretty well ali at defiance. Old Baroness de Spath, the de- 
voted Lady of my Mother, my Nurse Mrs Brock, dear old Mra 
Louis—ail worshipped the poor little fatherless child whose 
future then was still very uncertain; my Uncle the Duke of 
Clarence’s poor little child being alive, and the Duchess of 
Clarence had one or two others later. At 5 years old, Miss 
Lehzen was placed about me, and though she was most kind, 
she was very firm and I hada proper respect for her. I was 
naturally very passionate, but always most contrite afterwards. 
I was taught from the first to beg my meid’s pardon for any 
neughtiness or rudeness towards her; a feeling I have ever 
retained, and think every one should own their fault in a kind 
way to any ono, be he or she the lowest—if one has been rude 
to or injured them by word or deed, especially those below you. 
People will readily forget an insult or an injury when others own 
their fault, and express sorrow or regret at what they havedone.”” 


In 1830 the Duchess of Kent wished to be satisfied that the 
system of education then being pursued with the Princess was 
based on the right lines, and that due moral and intellectual 
progress wes being made. A memorandum, carefully pre- 
served among the archives, gives an interesting account of the 
steps which she took to this end. 


“The Duchess therefore brought the matter under the con- 
sideration of those whom, from their eminent piety, grcat 
learning, and high station, she considered best calculated to 
afford her valuable advice upon so important a subject. She 
atated to the Bishops of London and Lincoln‘ the particular 
course which had been followed in the Princess's education, and 
requested their Lordships to test the result by personal ex- 
aminstion. The nature and objects of Her Royal Highnoss's 
appeal to these eminent prelates will be best shown by the 
following extracts from her letter to the Bishops :— 


“ ‘The Princess will be eleven years of age in May ; by the 
death of her revered father when she was but eight months old, 


4 Charles Jamen Blomfield, Bishop of 1828-2866, , Bish 
alee ame Hahop of London, 956, and John Baye, Bishop of 
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her sole care and charge devolved to me. Stranger as I then 
was, I became deeply impressed with the absolute necessity of 
bringing her up entirely in this country, that every feeling 
should be that of Her native land, and proving thereby my 
devotion to duty by rejecting all those feelings of home and 
kindred that divided my heart. 

“When the Princess approached her fifth year I considered 
it the proper time to begin in a moderate way her education— 
an education that was to fit Her to be either the Sovereign of 
these realms, or to fill a junior station in the Royal Family, 
until the Will of Providence should shew at a later period what 
Her destiny was to be. 

“© A revision of the papers I send you herewith will best 
shew your Lordships the system pursued, the progress made, 
ete. I attend almost always myself every lesson, or a part ; 
and as the Lady about the Princess is a competent person, sho 
assists Her in preparing Her lessons for the various masters, as 
T resolved to act in that manner go as to be Her Governess my- 
self. I naturally hope that I have pursued that course most 
beneficial to ell the great interests at stake. At the present 
moment no concern can be more momentous, or in which the 
consequences, the interests of the Country, can be more at 
stake, than the education of its future Sovereign. 

“*T feel the time to be now come that what has been done 
should be put to some test, that if anything has been done in 
error of Jndgmens it may be corrected, and that the plan for the 
future should be open to consideration and revision. I do not 
presume to have an over-confidenee in what I have done; on 
the contrary, as a female, as a stranger (but only in birth, as I 
feel that this is my country by the duties I fulfil, and the sup- 
port I receive), I nuturally desire to have a candid opinion from 
authorities competent to give one. In that view I address 
your Lordships ; I would propose to you that you advert to all 
I have stated, to the papers I lay before you, and that then 
you should personally examine the Princess with a view of 
telling me— 

“1, If the course hitherto pursued in Her education has 
been the best; if not, where it was erroneous. 

“<@. Tf the Princess has made all the Progress she should 
have made. 

“* 3. And if the course I am to follow is that you would 
recommend, and if not in what respect you would 
desire a change, and on what grounds. 

“<< Mr Davys ‘ will explain to you the nature of the Princess's 


1 The Rev. George Davye, the Princess's instructor, afterwards successively Dean of 
Gheeter and Bishop ot Peterborougs. : 
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religious education, which I have confided to him, that she 
should be brought up in the Church of England as by Law 
established. When she was at proper age she commenced 
attending Divine Service regularly with me, and I have every 
feeling, that she has religion at Her heart, that she is morally 
impressed with it to that degree, that she is less liable to error 
by its application to Her feelings as Child capable of reflection. 
The general bent of Her character is strength of intellect, 
capable of receiving with ease, information, and with a peculiar 
readiness in coming to a very just and benignant decision on 
any point Her opinion is asked on. Her adherence to truth ig 
of so marked a character that I feel no apprehension of that 
Bulwark being broken down by any circumstance. 

“*T must conclude by observing that as yet the Princess ia 
not aware of the station that she is likely to fill. She is aware 
of its duties, and that a Sovereign should live for others; so 
that when Her innocent mind receives the impression of Her 
future fate, she receives it with a mind formed to be sensible of 
what is to be expected from Her, and it is to be hoped, she will 
‘be too well grounded in Her principles to be dazzled with the 
station sha is to look to.” ” 


The examination was undertaken by the Bishops, with 
highly satisfactory results. Their report says : 


“The result of the examination has been such ss in our 
opinion amply to justify the plan of instruction which has been 
adopted. In answering great variety of questions proposed 
to her, the Princess displayed an accurate knowledge of the 
most important features of Scripture History, and of the lead- 
ing truths and precepts of the Christian Religion as taught by 
the Church of England, as well as an acquaintance with the 
Chronology and principal facts of English History remarkable 
in so young a person. To questions in Geography, the use of 
the Globes, Arithmetic, and Latin Grammar, the answers 
which the Princess returned were equally satisiactory. 

“Upon the whole, we feel no hesitation in stating our opinion 
that the Princess should continue, for some time to come, to 
pursue her studies upon the same plan which has been hitherto 
followed, and under the same superintendence. Nor do we 
apprehend that any other alterations in the plan will be re- 
quired than those which will be gradually made by the judicious 
director of Her Highness’s studies, as the mind expands, and 
her faculties sre strengthened.” 


The Duchess of Kent referred all this correspondence to the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury! His memorandum is preserved ; 
it states he haa considered the Report, and further, has himself 
personally examined the Princess. He continues : 


“I feel it my duty to say that in my judgment the plan of 
Her Highness’s studies, as detailed in the papers transmitted 
to me by command of your Royal Highness, is very judicious, 
and particularly suitable to Her Highness’s exalted station ; 
and that from the proficiency exhibited by the Princess in the 
examination at which I was present, and the general correct- 
ness and pertinency of her answers, I am perfectly satisfied that 
Her Highness’s education in regard to cultivation of intellect, 
improvement ci talent, and religious and moral principle, is 
conducted with so much care and success as to render any 
alteration of the system undesirable.” 


The Princess was gradually and watehfully introduced to 
public life, and was never allowed to lose sight of the fect that 
her exalted position carried with it definite and obvious duties. 
The following speech, delivered at Plymouth in 1832, in answer 
to & complimentary deputation, may stand as an instance of 
the view which tho Duchess of Kent took of her own and her 
daughter's responsibilities -— 


“It is very agreeable to the Princess and myself to hear the 
sentiments you convey to us. It is also gratifying to us to be 
assured that we owe ali these kind feelings to the attachment 
you bear the King, as weli as to his Predecessors of the House 
of Brunawick, from recollections of their paternal sway. The 
object of my life is to render the Princess worthy of the affec- 
tionate solicitude she inspires, and if it be the Will of Providence 
she should fill a higher station (I trust most fervently at a very 
distant day), I shall be fully repaid for my anxious care, if she 
is found eompetent to discharge the sacred trust ; for com- 
municating aa the Prineoss does with all classes of Society, sho 
cannot but perceive that the greater the diffusion of Religion, 
Knowledge, and the love of freedom in a country, the :nore 
orderly, industrious, and wealthy is its population, and thet 
with the desire to preserve the constitutional Prerogatives of 
the Crown ought to be co-ordinate the protection of the liberties 
of the people.” 


The strictness of the régime under which the Princess was 


brought up is remarkable ; and it is possible that her later zest 
for simple social pleasures ie partly to be accounted for by the 


2 De William Hovley, 
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austere routine of her early days. In an interesting letter of 
1843 to the Queen, recalling the daya of their childhood, 
Princess Feodore, the Queen’s half-sister, wrote— 


“Many, many thanks, dearest Victoria, for your kind letter 
of the 7th from dear Claremont. Oh I understand how you 
like being there. Claremont is e dear quiet place ; to me also 
the recollection of the few pleasant days I spent during my 
youth. I elways left Claremont with tears for Kensington 
Palace. When I look back upon those years, which ought to 
have been the happiest in my life, from fourteen to twenty, I 
cannot help pitying myself. Not to have enjoyed the pleasures 
of youth ia nothing, but to have been deprived of all inter- 
course, and not one cheerful thought in that dismal existence 
of ours, was very hard. My only happy time was going or 
driving out with you and Lehzen ; then I could speak and look 
asT liked. L escaped some yenrs of imprisonment, which you, 
my poor derling sister, had to endure after J was married. 
But God Almighty has changed both our destinies most merei- 
fully, and has made us so happy in our homes—which is the 
only real happiness in this life ; and those years of trial were, 
Tam sure, very usefu) to us both, though certainly not pleasant. 
Thank God they are over! . . - T was much amused in your 
last lotter at your tracing the quickness of our tempers in the 
female line up to Grandmamma,! but I must own that you are 
quite right /* 


But if there was little amusement, there was, on the other 
hand, great devotion ; the Princess, as a child, had that peculiar 
combination of self-will and warm-heartedness which is apt to 
win for a child a special love from its elders. The Princess 
Feodore wrote to the Queen, in 1843— 


“. .. Spith? wished me to thank you for the coronation 
print, as she could not write to you or Albert now, she says ! 
why, I don’t sce. There certainly never was such devotedness 
as hors, to all our family, although it sometimes shows itself 
rather foolishly—with you it always wos a sort of idolatry, 
when she used to go upon her knees before you, when you wore 
achild. She and poor old Louis did all they could to spoil you, 
if Lehzen hed not prevented and scolded them nicely some- 
times; it was quite amusing.” 

3 At ata Caroline Sophie. ‘Dowager-Dachess of Saxe-Coborg-Saalfeld, » Princess of 


Reugs Eversdort (1757-1882) 
2 Baroness Spith, Lady-in-Waiting to the Duchess of Kent. 
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‘The Princess was brought up with exemplary simplicity at 
Kensington Palace, where her mother had a set of apartments. 
She was offen at Claremont, which belonged to her uncle 
Leopold, King of the Belgians ; holidays were spent at Rams- 
gate, Tunbridge Wells, Broadstairs, and elsewhere. 

In Juno 1830 George LV. died, and William IV. aueceeded to 
the Throne. He had no legitimate offspring living; and it 
consequently became practically certain that if the Princess 
outlived her uncle she would succeed him on the Throne. The 
Duchess of Kent’s Parliamentary Grant was increased, and she 
took advantage of her improved resources to familiarise the 
Princess with the social life of the nation. They paid visits to 
historic houses and important towns, and received addresses. 
This was a wise and prudent course, but the King spoke with 
il]-humour of his niece’s “ royal progresses.” The chief causo 
of offence was that the Princess was not allowed by the 
Duchess of Kent to make her public appearances under his 
own auspices, as he not unnaturally desired. He also began 
to suspect that the Princess was deliberately kept away from 
Court ; a painful controversy arose, and the Duchess became 
gradually estranged from her brother-in-law, in spite of the 
affectionate attempts of Queen Adelaide to smooth matters 
over. His resentment culminated in a painful scene, in 1836, 
when tho King, at a State banquet at Windsor, made a speech 
of a preposterous character; speaking of the Duchess, who 
sat next him, as “ that person,” hinting that she was sur- 
rounded with evil advisers, and adding that he should insist on 
the Princess being more at Court, The Princess burat into 
tears; the Duchess sate in silence: when the banquet was 
over, the Duchess ordered her carriage, and was with difficulty 
prevailed upon to remain at Windsor for the night. The King 
went so far in May 1837 as to offer the Princess an independent 
income, and the acceptance of this by the Princess caused the 
Duchess considerable vexation; but the project dropped. 
The King died in the following month, soon after the Princess 
had attained her legal majority ; he had always hoped that the 
Duchess would not be Regent, and his wish was thus fulfilled. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the accession of the Princess 
Victoria reinstated the English monarehy in the affections of 
the people. George IV. had made the Throne unpopular ; 
William IV. had restored its popularity, but not its dignity. 
Both of these kings were men of decided ability, but of un- 
balanced temperament. In politics both kings had followed & 
somewhat similar course. George IV. had begun life as a 
strong Whig, and hed been a cloze friend of Fox. Later in life 
his political position resolved itself into a strong dislike of 
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Roman Catholic Relief. William IV. had begun his reign 
favourably inclined to Parliamentary Reform; but though 
gratified by the personal popularity which his attitude brought 
him in the country, he became alarmed at the national temper 
displayed. It illustrates the tension of the King’s mind on the 
subject that, when he was told that if the Reform Bill did not 
pass it would bring about a rebellion, he replied that if it did 
bring about a rebellion he did not care: he should defend 
London and raise the Royal Standerd at Weedon (where there 
was a military depét) ; and that the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria might come in if they could. 

The reign of William IV. had witnessed the zenith of Whig 
efficiency. It had seen the establishment of Parliamentary and 
Municipal Reform, the Abolition of Slavery, the new Poor Law, 
and other important measures. But, towards the end of the 
reign, the Whig party began steadily to lose ground, and the 
Tories to consolidate themselves. Lord Melbourne had suc- 
ceeded Lord Grey at the head of the Whigs, and the difference 
of administration was becoming every month more and more 
apparent. The King indeed went so far as abruptly to dismiss 
his Ministers, but Parliament was too strong for him. Lord 
Melbourne's principles were fully as liberal as Lord Grey's, but 
he lacked practical initiative, with the result that the Whigs 
Siedually forfeited popular estimation and became discredited. 

‘he new reign, however, brought them a decided increase of 
strength. The Princess had been brought up with strong Whig 
leanings, and, as ie clear from her letters, with an equally 
strong mistrust of Tory principles and politicians. 

‘A word raay here be given to the Princess's own character 
and temperament. She was high-spirited and wilful, but de- 
votedly affectionate, and almost typically feminine. She had 
a strong sense of duty and dignity, and strong personal pre- 
judices, Confident, in e sense, as she was, she had the feminine 
instinct strongly developed of dependence upon some manly 
adviser. She was full of high spirite, and enjoyed excitement 
and life to the full. She liked the stir of London, was fond of 
dancing, of concerts, plays, and operas, and devoted to open-air 
exercise. Another important trait in her character must be 
noted. She had strong monarchical views and dynastic sym- 
pathies, but she had no aristocratic preferences ; at the same 
time she had no democratic principles, but believed firmly in 
the due subordination of classes. The result of the parlia- 
mentary and municipal reforms of William IV.’s reign had been 
to give the middle classes a share in the government of the 
country, and it was supremely fortunate that the Queen, by a 
providential gift of temperament, thoroughly understood the 
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middle-class point of view. The two qualities that are most 
characteristic of British middle-class life are common sense and 
family affection ; and on these particular virtues the Queen's 
eharacter was based ; so that by a happy intuition she was 
able to interpret and express the spirit and temper of that class 
which, throughout her reign, was destined to hold the balance 
of political power in its hands. Behind lay a deep sense of 
religion, the religion which centres in the belief in the Father- 
hood of God, and is impatient of dogmatic distinctions and 
subtleties. 


CHAPTER III 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S RELATIONS AND FRIENDS 


Tr may be held to have been one of the chief blessings of Queen 
Victoria’s girlhood that she was brought closely under the in- 
fluence of an enlightened and large-minded Prince, Leopold, 
her maternal uncle, afterwards King of the Belgians. He was 
born in 1790, being the youngest son of Francis, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld, and his youth was spent in the Russian 
military service, He had shown talent and courage in the 
field, and had commanded a battalion at Liitzen and Leipsic, 
He had married, in 1816, the Princess Charlotte, only child of 
George IV. For many years his home was at Claremont, 
where the Princess Charlotte had died; there tho Princess 
Victoria spont many happy holidays, and grew to regard her 
uncle with the most devoted affection, almost, indeed, in the 
light of a fathor, It is said that Prince Leopold had hoped to 
be named Regent, if # Regency should be necessary.' He was 
offered, and accepted, the throne of Greece in 1830, but shrank 
from the difficulties of the position, and withdrew his accept- 
ance upon the plea that Lord Aberdeen, who was then Foreign 
Secretary, was not prepared to make euch financial arrange- 
ments as he considered satisfactory.? 

It is interesting to observe irom the correspondence that 
King Leopold seems for many years to have continued to 
regret his decision ; it was not that he did not devote himself, 
heart and soul, to the country of his adoption, but there seers 
to have been a romantic element in his composition, which did 
not find its full satisfaction in presiding over the destinies of a 
peaceful commercial nation. 

In 1831, when Louis Philippe, under pressure from Lord 
Palmerston, declined the throne of Belgium for his aon the Duc 

1 A practical proof of his interest in hie niece may be fonnd in the fact that for yeara 
he contributed between three and foar thousand s year to the expenses of her education, 
‘and for necessary holidara by the sea, at a time wheo the Duchess of Kent's Parliamentary 
Grant was unequal to the Incresaing expenses of her hegsehold. 

4 Greece after having obtained autonomy was ia a practically bankrupt condition, and 


the Powers had guaranteed the Snenclal credit of the country until it was able to develop 
‘te own resources, 
2 
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de Nemours, Prince Leopold received and accepted an offer 
of the Crown. A Dutch invasion followed, and the new King 
showed great courage and gallantry in an engagement near 
Louvain, in which his army was hopelessly outnumbered. 
But, though a sensitive man, the King’s high courage and 
hopefulness never deserted him. He ruled his country with 
diligence, ability, and wisdom, and devoted himself to en- 
couraging manufactures and commerce. The result of his 
firm and liberal rule was manifested in 1848, when, on his 
offering to resign the Crown if it was thought to be for the best 
interests of the country, he was entreated, with universal 
acclamation, to retain the sovereignty. Belgium paased 
through the troubled years of revolution in comparative tran- 
quillity. King Leopold was a model raler ; his deportment 
was grave and serious; he was conspicuous for honesty and 
integrity ; he was laborious and upright, and at the samo 
time conciliatory and tactiul. 

He kept up a close correspondence with Queen Victoria, and 
paid her several visits in England, where he was on intimate 
terms with many leading Englishmen. It would be diffioult to 
over-estimate the importance of his close relations with the 
Queen ; by exemple and precept he inepired her with @ high 
sonse of duty, and from the first instilled into her mind the 
necessity of acquainting herself closely with the details of 
political administration. His wisdom, good sense, and tender- 
ness, as well as the close tie of blood that existed between him 
nd the Queen, placed him in a unique position with regard 
to her, and it is plain that he was fully aware of the high 
responsibility thus imposed upon him, which he accepted with 
a noble generosity. It is true that there v.ere occasions when, 
as the correspondence reveals, the Queen was disposed to think 
that King Leopold endeavoured to exercize too minute @ con- 
trol over her in matters of detail, and even to attempt to 
muodify the foreign policy of England rather for the benefit of 
Belgium. than in the best interests of Great Britain; but the 
Queen was equal to these emergencies; she expressed her 
diasent from the King’s suggestions in considerate and effection- 
ate terms, with her gratitude for his advice, but made no 
pretence of following it. 

For her aunt, Queen Adelaide, the Princess Victoria had 
always felt a strong affection; and though it can hardly be 
said that this gentle and benevolent lady exercised any great 
influence over her more vigorous and impetuous niece, yet the 
letters will testify to the closeness of the tie which united them. 

Queen Adelaide was the eldest child of George, Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen; ier mother was a princess of Hohenlohe- 
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Langenburg. At the age of twenty-six she was married to the 
Duke of Clarence, then in his fifty-third year, without any 
preliminary courtship. They lived for a year in Hanover, and 
then principally at Bushey Park. Two daughters were bora 
to them, the elder of whom lived only a few hours ; the younger, 
Princess Elizabeth, died in the first year of her age. Their 
married life was a happy one, in spite of the disparity of age. 
Queen Adelaide was a woman of a deeply affectionate dis- 
porition, sensible, sympathetic, and religious. She had e very 
definite ideal of the duties of a wife and @ Queen ; she made it 
her pleasure to meet and anticipate, as far as possible, her 
husband’s wishes ; and her husband, hasty and choleric though 
he was, repaid her with tender affection. To such an extent 
did the Queen merge her views in those of her husband, that 
she passed at one time through a period of general unpopu- 
larity. It was believed that ahe was adverse to Reform, and 
uscd her influence against it. She was mobbed in the atreets 
at the time when the Reform agitation was at its height ; and 
it. is saict that when the Melbourne Ministry of 1834 was dis- 
miased, London was (owing to an unjustifiable communication 
of Lord Brougham to the Times) placarded with posters bear- 
ing the words, “The Queen has done it all!" 

It is a pathetic instance of the irony of fate that Queen 
«idelaide should have thus been supposed to desire to take an 
active part in politics. It is obvious, from her letters, that 
she had practically no political views at all, except a gentle 
distrust of all proposed changes, social or political. Her one 
iden of her position as Queen was to agree with any expression 
of opinion that fell from the King. She was fond of music, and 
took a deep interest in her religions duties and in all that con- 
cerned the welfare of the Protestant communion. But apart 
from this, her interests were entirely domestic and personal, 
and her letters reveal her character in the most amiable light. 
Her devotion to the King, and the tender and respectful diffi- 
dence with which she welcomed her niece to the Throne, show 
@ very sweet nature. 

The rest of her life, after King William’s death, was passed 
to a great extent under invalid conditions, though she was only 
forty-four at the time of her niece’s accession. She travelled a 
good deal in search of health, and lived a quiet life in England, 
surrounded by a small but devoted circle of friends and rela- 
tions, Ter personal popularity with the nation became very 
great, not only for the simple kindliness of her life, but for her 
splendid munificence ; it is said that her public subscriptions 
often exceeded £20,000 a year. She died in December 1849. 
Queen Victoria was very much attached to her gentle, simple- 
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minded, and tender-hearted aunt, and treated her with the 
utmost consideration and an almost daughterly affection. 
Another person who had a large share in forming the Queen’s 
character was Louise Lehzen, the daughter of a Hanoverian 
clergyman, who came to England as governess to Princess 
Feodore of Leiningen, Queen Victoria's half-sister, shortly 
before the Queen’s birth. In 1824 she became governess to the 
Princess Victoria. In 1827 George IV. conferred upon her the 
rank of a Hanoverian Baroness. When the Duchess of North- 
wmberland, in 1830, was appointed the Princess's official 
governess, she remained as lady in attendance. The Princess 
was devoted to her, but “ greatly in awe of her.” She remained 
at Court after the accession till 1842, without holding an official 
position, and then returned to Germany, where she died in 1870. 
Baron Stockmar was another of the interesting personalities 
who came into very close contact with the Queen in her early 
years. Ho was forty-nine at the time of the accession, but he 
had come to England more than twenty years before as private 
Poysician to Prince Leopold. He endeared himself to the 
rincess Charlotte, who died holding his hand. He afterwards 
became Prince Leopold's private secretary, and took a promi- 
nent part as the Prince's representative in the successive nego- 
tiations with regard to his candidature for the thrones of 
Greece and Belgium, Upon the accession of Queen Victoria, 
Stockmar joined the Court in a private capacity, and for fifteen 
months he held an unofficial ition as her chief adviser. 
There was a general feeling of distike in tho minds of the 
English public to the German influences that were supposed 
to be brought to bear on the Queen; and Lord Melbourne 
found it necessary to make a public and categorical denial of 
the statement that Stockmar was acting as the Queen’s private 
secretary. But the statement, if not technically, was virtually 
true. Stockmar lived at Court, had interviews with the Queen 
and her Ministers, and though he industriously endeavoured to 
efface himself, yet there is no doubt that he was consulted on 
most important questions. In 1838, he had been entrusted by 
‘King Leopold, with the Queen’s knowledge and consent, with 
& mission of great delicacy : he was asked to accompany Prince 
Albert on a tour in Itely, with the idea of completing his educa- 
tion, and in order to satisfy himself that the Prince would be a 
worthy Consort for the Queen. This task he discharged ad- 
mirably, and became the most confidential and trusted of al! 
the Prince's friends. There are many letters of Stockmar’s to 
the Prince extent, which prove that Stockmar never shrank 
from speaking the plainest truth to the Prince on matters of 
duty and faults of temperament, without any courtier-like 
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attempt to blink criticism that might have been unpalatable. 
The Prince had the generosity and humility to value this trait 
of Stockmar’s very highly, to such an extent that Stockmar’s 
influence possessed if anything too great a preponderance. 
Stockmar had jealously nursed two profound political ideals— 
the unity of Germany under Prussia, and the establishment of 
close relations between Germany and England. He induced 
Prince Albert, heavily burdened as he was with work, to 
devote almost too much time and thought to the former of 
these aims. Stockmar was a profound student of social and 
constitutional questions. He had made a close study of 
English political institutions; but though he grasped the 
constitutional theory of the English Throne, and saw that the 
first necessity for the Sovereign was to hold a position inde- 
pendent of party, he never clearly understood that the Monarch 
should keep as far as possible clear of political details. Stock- 
mar’s view of the position was that the Sovereign should be 
practically Premier as well ; and much of the jealousy that was 
felt, on various occasions, at the position which Prince Albert 
assumed with regard to political situations, is referable to 
Stockmar’s influence. 

Ho was a very able man, with immense political knowledge, 
and without personal ambition ; Lord Palmerston, who was no 
friend to Stockmar’s theory of government, admitted that he 
was the most disinterested man he had ever encountered. 
Stockmar’s ambition was to achieve his own political ideals, and 
to modify the course of events in what he conceived to be 
beneficial directions ; he was entirely indifferent to the trap- 
pings of powor, and this very disinterestedness made his 
influence more supreme. 

He suffered ail his life from feeble health and s hypochon- 
driacal tendency, and was genuinely fond of retirement and 
quiet life. He certainly deserved the devoted confidence 
reposed in him by Prince Albert and the Queen; it may 
perhaps be questioned whether his own doctrinaire bias did not 
make itself too strongly felt, in the minuteness with which 
Prince Albert dealt with English politics; but the net result 
of his influence was that the danger, which lies in wait for 
strictly constitutional Sovereigns, was averted—the danger, 
that is, of leaving the administration of State affairs in the 
hands of specialists, aud depriving it of the wise control and 
independent criticism which only the Crown can adequately 


supply. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER IV 


QuzEN Vicronta, from the very first, took great pleasure in filing 
the correspondence addressed to her. ‘There are many volumes of 
lettera received from her various relations. We have thought it beat, 
to give some of Queen Adelaide's early letters ; they indicate in a re- 
markable manner the growing estrangement betweon King William 
IV. and the Duchess of Kent. In the earlier letters the King en- 
quires very affectionately aiter the Duchess, and constant mention is 
made of presents sent to hee ; but the references made to her become 
joss frequent ond colder, till at Jast the King contente himvelf with 
sending messages only to the Princess. But tho letters of Queen 
Adelaide are always written in a strain of touching devotion and 
affection, and reveal her as 8 woman of large heert and groat sim- 
plicity of character. 

But the most interesting series of letters are the Queen's own 
correspondence with King Loopold, of which eevoral hundred sre 
preserved. The letters, too, received by her from the King of 
tho Belgians uro preserved in their ontirety. 

‘The lettera which the Queen wrote to King Leopold aro of extra- 
ordinary interest; she Kept up an unbroken correspondence with 
him, and spoke freely of all that was in her mind, ‘Two pointe aro 
worthy of seca mention: though she was early convinced of the 
necessity of holding an independent constitutional povition in politics 
she mentions the Tory party with undisguised mistrust ; and further, 
the name of King Wilhem hardly ever occurs until his last ilfness. 

ing Leopold's early letters reveal his character in the most 
amiable light. He familiarised the Queen with all the complicated 
details of foreign politics ; he gave her the most sensible and wise ud- 
vice ;_he warned and encouraged her ; he answered her enquiries with 
the minutest care: and the warm affection to which he gave frequent 
expression is a very sacred and beautiful thing to contemplate. 

'e have selected several of the Princess Victoria's letters to the 
King of the Belgians before her accession, because they throw a re- 
markable light upon her temperament. In the first place, they 
reveal the deep affectionateness of her character, and, what is still 
more remarkable at her age, her frankness and outspokenness in 
expressing her feelings. 

Yn the second place, they show with what interest and eagerness 
the Princess was following the course of foreign politics. Her view 
wasnaturally a personal one, but it may be said that there can have 
been very few, if any, girls in England, of the Princess's age, who 

a 
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were taking any interest at all in Continental affairs. It is true that 

‘King Leopold had early impressed upon the Princess that it was a 

daty to become acquainted with the courge of current events ; but the 

letters show that the interest she felt was congenial and innate, and 

did not spring from a sense of duty. The allusions to home politics 

tre not #0 frequent, but still ehow that here also her attention was 
lert. 

‘Thirdly, they reveal her abounding vitality, her love of life and 
amusement, hor devotion to music, and the simple unspoilt zest 
with which she threw herself into all that surrounded her. 

‘There is a special interest which attaches to the correspondence 
between Queen Victoria and King Leopold after the Accession. The 
Jetters reveal, a8 no other documents conld do, the monarchical point. 
of view. However intimate may be tho relations between a Sove- 
reign and asubject, there is bound to appear a certain discretion, and 
even condescension, on the one hand, and on the other a due degree 
of deference. But here we have the remarkable spectacle of two 
monarchs, both of eminent sagacity, and both, 60 to speak, frankly 
interested in the task of constitutional government, corresponding 
freely on al} the difficulties and problems inseparable from their mo- 
montous task, and with an imroense sense of their weighty responsi- 
bilities. It ig imponsiblo to exaggerate the deep and abiding interest 
of auch a correspondence ; and tho sorioueness, the devotion, the 
public spirit that are displayed, without affectation or calculated im- 
preasiveness, make the whole series of lotters singularly memorable. 

The King of the Belgians had married Princess Louise of Orleans, 
daughter of Louis Philippe, in 1832. She was only eeven years older 
than the Princess Vietoris, who grew to regard her with the tenderest 
affection. 

‘Tho letters from Queen Louise are very numerous, A few are in 
French, but they are mostly written in brisk, lively English, not 
ways very correct, either in construction or in spelling. ‘They are full 
of small femity details—the movements of various relations, the im- 
provement in her brothers’ looks, Court festivities, the childish 
ailtnonts of her little boys, tho journeys and expeditions, recollections 
of Windsor, their visitors, elaborate descriptions of dresses-—inter- 
esting to read, but difficult to select from. ‘They are {ull of heart-felt 
expressions of the sincerest affection for “ your dear Majesty,” « 
quaint phrase that often occurs. 

Aiter their marriage in 1840, Prince Albert naturally became tho 
Queon’s confidential Secretary. 

A close atudy of the Queen's correspondence reveals the character 
of the Prince in # way which nothing else could effect. ‘Traces of his 
untiring labour, his conscientious vigilance, his singular devotedness, 
sppear on every page. There are innumerable memoranda in his 
own hand; the papers are throughout arranged and ennoteted by 
him ; nothing seems to have escaped him, nothing to have dismayed 
him. As an instance of the minute laboriousnesa which characterised 
the Royal household, it may be mentioned that there are many 
copies af important letters, forwarded to the Prince for his perusal, 
the originals of which had to be returned, written not only by the 
Prince himself, but by the Queen under his direction. But beeides 
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keeping a vigilant eye upon politics, the Prince took the lead in all 
social and educational movements of the time, as well as devoting a 
close and continuous attention to the affairs of Europe in general, and 
Germany in particular. It is obvious from the papers that the 
Prince can hardly ever have taken a holiday ; many houre of every 
day must have been devoted by him to work; yet he was at the 
same time a tender husband and father, alwaya ready with advice 
and sympathy, and devoted to quiet domestic life. 

‘After the Queen’s marriage the correspondence becomes far more 
voluminous. It is difficult to exaggerate the amount of conscientious 
labour bostowed by the Queen and the Prince Consort on all matters 
which concerned the welfare of the nation. The number of docu- 
monte which passed through their hands, end which wore carefully 
studied by them, was prodi 

‘The drafts of the Queen's replies to lettere are in many cases in the 
handwriting of the Prince Consort, but dated by herself, and often 
containing interlinear corrections and additions of her own. Whether 
the Queen indicated the lines of the replios, whether she dictated the 
substance of them, or whether they contain the result of a discussion 
on the particular matter, cannot be precisely ascertained. But they 
contain 60 many phrases and turne of exprossion which are charactor- 
istic of her outapoken temperament, that it is clear that sho not only 
followed overy detail, but that the substance of the communication 
bore in most casos the impress of her maind. A considerable numbor 
of the drafts again are in her own hand, with interlinear corrections 
and additions by the Prince ; and these 'so atrongly resemble in style 
the drafts in the handwriting of the Prince, that it ia cloar that the 
Quoon did not merely accept suggestions, but that sho had a strong 
opinion of her own on important matters, and that this opinion was 
duly expressed. 

‘Gno fact must, however, be borne in mind. It hoppens in many 
cages that @ correspondence on some particular point seema to be 
about to lead up to a definite conclusion, but that the salient and 
decisive document is absent. In these cases it is clear that the 
matter was settled at a personst interview; in many cases the 
Prince prepared @ memorandum of an importent interview ; but 
there are & considerable number of such correspondences, where no 
record is preserved of the eventual solution, and this incompletenesa 
is regrettable, but, by the nature of the case, inevitable, 


The young Queen, on coming to the Throne, had little technical 
knowledge of the dotails of , but she already had areal and 
intelligent: acquaintance affairs, though it was rather 
personal than political, and, as we have seen, was more inspired by 
her interest in the fortunes and position of her numerous maternal 
relations than by the political views of her paternal relatives. Among 
the English stateamen of the day there were few who were qualified 
to help and instruct her. The two men who for over twenty years 
alternately guided the foreign policy of the country were Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord Palmerston. ‘They represented two opposed schools. 
Lord Aberdeen, & Poolite, waa naturally and by tradition inclined to 
desire harmonious relations with ell foreign Powers, and to abstain, 
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us far a2 wes consistent with maintaining British interests, from 
any sort of intervention in European sffairs; Palmerston was « 
disciple of Canning, who had definitely broken with the principles 
of the Congress of Vienna, and openly avowed his approval of a 
olicy of intervention, to sny extent short of actual war, in the 
interests of liberty and good government. The only other man 
who hed any title to spesk with authority on foreign affairs was the 
Duke of Wellington, who had held the seals as Foraign Secretary for 
a few months in 1834 and 1835. He had, however, lost much of the 
reputation for political sagacity which he had held at the time when 
ho was the arbiter of Europe and virtual ruler of France. Moreover, 
being, as he was, a much occupied man, with varied business to trans- 
act, and at the mercy of his almost excessive conscientiousness, he 
held himaclf to @ considerable extent sloof from current politics, 
thongh he never lost bis absorbing interest in Continental affairs. 


CHAPTER IV 
1821-1835 


[The first letter ever received by Queen Victoria appears to be 
the following little note, written by the Duchess of Clar- 
ence, afterwards Queen Adelaide, in May 1821, when tho 
Princess entered upon her third year. It is pathetic to 
recollect that the Duchess’s surviving child, Princess 
Elizabeth, had died, aged three months, in March of the 
same year.) 


MY DEAR LITTLE HEART,—I hope you are well and don’t 
forget Aunt Adelaide, who loves you so fondly. 

Loulou and Wilhelm * desire their love to you, and Uncle 
William also. 

God bless and preserve you is the constant prayer of your 
most truly affectionate Aunt, ADELAIDE. 


The Ducheas of Clarence to the Princess Victoria. 
24th May 1822. 


Uncle William and Aunt Adelaide send their love to dear 
little Victoria with their best wishes on her birthday, and hope 
that she will now become very good Girl, being now three 
yeare old. Uncle William and Aunt Adelaide also beg little 
Victoria to give dear Marnma and to dear Sissi? a kiss in their 
name, and to Aunt Augusta,? Aunt Mary ¢ and Aunt Sophia ® 
too, and also to the ig Doll. ' Uncle William and Aunt Adelaide 
are very sorry to be absent on that day and not to see their 
1 Princess Lonise und Prince Willism of Saxe-Weimur, cbildsen of Duchess Ida of 
Saxe-Weimar (eater of the Dachems of Clarence). ‘Chey were tae eldest brother and 
titer of Prince Edward of Saxe-Weitnar- 
7 Priaceas Feodore, the Queen's halfalater. 

one daughter of Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. wife of the Duke of 
« Princess Mary, da: ri io oT a 
EEG Maryn Ganghter of Qorge IT, married to her couto the Duke of Gowns 
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dear, dear little Victoria, as they are sure she will be very good 

and obedicnt to dear Mamma on that day, and on many, many 

others. They also hope that dear little Victoria will not forget 

them and know them again when Uncle and Aunt return. 
To dear little Xandrina Victoria. 


[The following is the earliest letter preserved of the long series 
written by the Queen to King (then Prince) Leopold. 
Tho Princess was then nine yeara old.] 


KENSDSOTON PALACE, 25th November 1828, 


My pearesr Uncte,— I wish you many happy returns of 
your birthday ; I very often think of you, and I hope to see 
you soon again, for I'am very fond of you. I see my Aunt 
Bophia + often, who looks very well, and is very well. I use 
every day your pretty soup-basin. Is it very warm in Italy ? 
Tt is so mild here, that I go out every day. Mame is tolerable 
well and am quite well. Your affectionate Niece, Vicrorra. 
P.S.—I am very angry with you, Uncle, for you have never 
written to me once since you went, and that is a long while. 





Prince Leopold * to the Princess Victoria. 
PARIS, 20¢h Sprit 1899, 

My pearest Love,—Though in a few days I hope to have 
the happiness of seeing you, still I wish to recall myself even 
before that time to your recollection, and to tell you how 
dolighted I shail be to embrace my dearest little child. I have 
travelled far over the world and shall be able to give you some 
curious information about various matters. 

Stockmar, who was very ill, and whom I despaired of seeing 
here, did arrive before yesterday, and you may guess what 
pleasure it gave me. Now I will conclude ; au revoir, and let 
me find you grown, blooming, and kind to your old end faithful 
Uncle, LEOPoLp. 


The Princess Hohenlohe* to the Princess Victoria. 
[Atay 1829.) 
If I had wings and could fly like a bird, I should fly in at 
your window like the little robin to-day, and wish you many 
4 i dat 
juoess os Sophia, dangh aghter of George Ti. 
; ese avant hier. 


4 The Princess Feodore of Leiningen, the Queen's half-sister, had married, in January 
1896, the Prince (nase) of Hobedicbe Laswecberg. 
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very happy returns of the 24th, and tell you how I love you, 
dearest sister, and how often I think of you and long to see you. 
T think if I were once with you again I could not leave you so 
soon. I should wish to stay with you, and what would poor 
Exnost ! say if I were to leave him s0 long ? Ho would perhaps 
try to fly alter me, but I fear he would not get far ; he is rather 
tall and heavy for flying. So you see I have nothing left to 
do but to write to you, and wish you in this way all possible 
happiness and joy for this and many, many yeara to come. I 
hope you will spend a very merry birthday. How I wish to 
be with you, dearest Victoire, on that day ! 

I have not thanked you, I believe, for a very dear letter you 
have written to me, which gave me the greatest pleasure. 
‘Your descriptions of the plays you had seen amused me very 
munch. I wish I had seen your performance too. Your raost 
affectionate Sister, Fsoporr. 





The Duchess of Clarence to the Princess Victoria. 
BUSUEY Pans, 14th August 1629, 

A thousand thanks to you, dear Victoria, for your very nice 
and well-written letter full of good wishes, which I had the 
pleasure to receive yesterday ; and many thanks more for the 
pretty gifts your dear Mamma has sont me in your name. I 
wore them last night for your sake, dearest child, and thought 
of you very often. 

't gives me great satisfaction to hear that you are enjoying 
the sea air and like the place which you now occupy. I wish 
I could pay your Mainma a visit there and see you again, my 
dear little niece, for I long to have that pleasure, and must 
resign myself at being deprived of it some time longer, Your 
Unelo desires to be most kindly remembered to you, and hopes 
to receive soon also a letter from you, of whom he is as fond as 
Iam. We speak of you very often, and trust that you will 
always consider us to be amongst your best friends... . 

God bless you, my dear Victoria, is always the prayer of 
your most truly affectionate Aunt, ADELAIDE. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princesa Victoria. 
BRUSSELS, 22nd Moy 1832. 
My pranest Love,—Let me offer you my sincerest and best 
wishes on the return of the anniversary of your birthday. 


4 ‘The Princess Feodore of Tetsingen, the Queen's half-sister, bad married, in January 
1828, the Prinee (Ernest) of Hohenlobe-Langeaburg. 
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May heaven protect and prosper you, and shower all its best 
Dlessings on you. 

Time flies: it is now thirteen years that you came into the 
world of trouble ; I therefore can hardly venture to call you 
any longer a little Princess. 

‘This will make you feel, my dear Love, that you must give 
your attention more and more to graver matters. By the 
dispensation of Providence you aro destined to fill a most 
eminent station ; to fill it well must now become your study. 
A good heart and a trusty and honourable character are 
amongst the most indispensable qualifications for that position. 

You will always find in your Uncle that faithful friend which 
ho has proved to you from your earliest infancy, and whenever 
you feel yourself in want of support or advice, call on him 
with perfect confidence. 

If cireumstances permitted my leaving Ostend early to- 
morrow morning, I should be able to place myself my birthday 
present into your fair hair ; as this happiness has not fallen to 
my lot, your excellent mother has promised to act as my 
representative. 

‘You will probably have little time to spare. I therefore 
conclude with the assurance of the sincere attachment and 
affection with which I shall ever be, my dearest Love, your 
faithful and devoted Friend and Uncle, Lrorotp R. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
LARERN,! Sut August 1832, 


My prarest Love,—You told me you wished to have a 
description of your new Aunt.? I therefore shall both mentally 
and physically describe her to you. 

Sho is extremely gentle and amiable, her actions are always 
guided by principles. She is at all times ready and disposed 
to sacrifice her comfort and inclinations to see others happy. 
She values goodness, merit, and virtue much more than beauty, 
tiches, and amusements. With all this she is highly informed 
and very clever ; she speaks and writes English, German and 
Italian; she speaks English very well indeed. In short, my 
dear Love, you see that I may well recommend -her as an 
example for all young ladies, being Princesses or not. 

‘Now to her appearance. She is about Feodore’s height, her 
hair very fair, light blue eyes, of a very gentle, intelligent and 

1 The Royal Palace, four miles trom Bmssel, which Napoleon owned for many 
‘A touument to 


years. King Leopold now stands there, 
3 Louise Marie, Princess of Orleans, dsughter of King Loula Philippe of France, was 
married to King Leopold on 9th August 1882. 
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kind expression. A Bourbon nose and small month. The 
figure is much like Feodore’s but rather less stout. She rides 
very well, which she proved to my great alarm the other day, 
by keeping her seat though a horse of mine ran away with her 
full speed for at least haifa mile, What she does particularly 
well is dancing. Music unfortunately she is not very fond of, 
though she plays on the harp; I believe there is some idleness 
in the case. There exists already great confidence and affec- 
tion between us ; she is desirous of doing everything that can 
contribute to my happiness, and I study whatever can make 
her happy and contented. 

You will see by these descriptions thet though my good 
little wifo is not the tallest Queen, she is a very great prize 
which I highly value and cherish. . . . 

Now it is time I should finish my letter, Say everything 
that is kind to good Lehzen, and believe me ever, my dearest 
Love, your faithful Friend and Uncle, Lrorotp R. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
LAPKEN, 21st fey 1833, 

My vearest Jove,—To make quite sure of my birthday 
congratulations reaching you on that day, F send them by 
to-day's messenger, and confide them to tho care of your 
lustrious mother, 

My sincere good wishes for many happy returns of that day 
which gave you, dear little soul, to us, will be accompanied by 
some few reflections, which the serious aspect of our times calls 
forth. My dearest. Love, you are now fourteen years old, a 
period when the delightful pastimes of childhood must be 
mixed with thoughts eppertaining already to a matured part 
of your life. I know that you have been very studious, but 
now comes the time when the judgment must form itself, when 
the character requires attention ; in short when the young tree 
takes the shape which it retains afterwards through life. 

To attain this object it is indispensable to give some little 
time to reflection. The life in a great town is little calculated 
for such purposes ; however, with some firmness of purpose it 
ean be done. 

‘Self-ezamination is the most important part of the business, 
and a very useful mode of proceeding is, for instance, every 
evening to recapitulate the events of the day, and the motives 
which made one act oneself, as well aa to try to guess what 
might have been the motives of others. Amiable dispositions 
like yours will easily perceive if your own motives were good. 
Persons in high situations must particularly guard themselves 
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against selfishness and vanity. An individual in a high and 
important situation will easily see a great many persons eager 
to please the first, and to flatter and encourage the last. Sel- 
fishness, however, makes the individual itself miserable, and is 
the cause of constant disappointment, besides being the surest 
means of being disliked by everybody. 

Vanity, on the other hend, is generally artfully used by 
ambitious and interested people to make one a tool for purposes 
of their own, but too often in opposition with one’s own 
happiness and destruction of it. 

To learn to know oneself, to judge oneself with truth and 
impartiality, must be the great objects of one's exertion ; 
they are only attainable by constant and coo! self-examinetion. 

‘The position of what is generally called great people has of 
lato become extremely difficult. They are more attacked and 
calumniated, and judged with less indulgence than private 
individuals. What they have lost in this way, they have not 
by any means regained in any other. Ever since the revolution 
of 1790 they are much less secure than they used to be, and the 
transition from sovereign power to absolute want bas been as 
frequent as sudden. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary that the character should be 
80 formed as not to be intoxicated by greatness and success, 
nor cast down by misfortune. To be able to do so, one must 
be able to appreciate things according to their real value, and 
particularly avoid giving to trifles an undue importance. 

Nothing is so great and clear a proof of unfitness for greater 
and nobler actions, than a mind which is seriously occupied 
with trifles. 

Trifling matters may be objects of amusement and relaxa- 
tion to a clever person, but only a weak mind and a mean spirit 
consider trifles as important. The good sense must show itself 
by distinguishing what is and what is not important. 

My sermon is now long enough, my dear child. I strongly 
recommend it, however, to your reflestion and consideration. 

My gift consists in a set of views of the former Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, out of which you will be able to discover all 
those of the present Belgium. 

‘Let me soon hear from you; and may God bless and pre- 
serve you. Ever, my dear Love, your affectionate Uncle, 

Lxorotp R. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Tuxprimag WELLS, 14th September 1854. 
My pranest Uncie,—Allow me to write you a few words, 
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to express how thankful I am for the very kind letter you 
wrote me. It made me, though, very sad to think that all our 
hopes of seeing you, which we cherished so long, this year, 
were over. I had so hoped and wished to have seen you again, 
my beloved Uncle, and to have made dearest Aunt Louisa’s 
acquaintance. I am delighted to hear that doar Aunt has 
benefited from the sea air and bathing. We had a very pretty 
party to Hever Castle yesterday, which perhaps you remember, 
where Anne Boleyn used to live, before she lost her head, Wo 
drove there, and rode home. It was a most beautiful day. 
We have very good accounts from dear Feodore, who will, by 
this time, be at Lengenburg. 

Believe me always, my dearest Uncle, your very affectionate 
and dutiful Niece, Vicrorta. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria, 
LARKEN, 38th October 1834, 

My pearest Love,—I am happy to learn that Tunbridge 
Wolls has done you good. ‘Health is the first and most im- 
portant gift of Providence ; without it we are poor, miserable 
creatures, though the whole earth were our property ; there- 
fore I trust that you will take great care of your own. I feel 
convinced that air and exercise are most useful for you. In 
your leisure moments I hope that you study a little ; history is 
what I think the most important study for you. It will be 
difficult for you to learn human-kind’s ways and manners 
otherwise than from that important source of knowledge. 
Your position will more or less render practical knowledge 
extremoly difficult for you, till you get old, and still if you do 
not prepare yourself for your position, you may become the 
victim of wicked and designing peoplo, particularly at a period 
when party spirit runs so high. Our times resemble most 
those of the Protestant reformation ; then peoplo were moved 
by religious opinions, as they now undoubtedly are by political 
passions. Unfortunately history is rarely written by those who 
really were the chief movers of events, nor free from a party 
colouring ; this is perticularly the caso in the worka about 
English history. In that respect France is much richer, be- 
cause there wo have authenticated memoirs of some of the 
most important men, and of others who really saw what passed 
and wrote it down at the time. Political feelings, besides, 
rarely created permanent parties like those in England, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the great distinctions of Catholics and 
Protestants. What I most should recommend is the period 
before the accession of Henry IV. of France to the throne, then 
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the events, after his death till the end of the minority of 
Louis XIV.; after that period, though interesting, matters 
have a character which is more personal, and therefore less 
applicable to the present times. Still even that period may be 
studied with some profit to got knowledge of mankind. In- 
trigues and favouritism were the chief features of that period, 
and Madame de Maintenon’s immense influence was very 
nearly the cause of the destruction of France. What I very 
particularly recommend to you is to study in the Memoirs 
‘of the great and good Sully! the last yoars of tho reign of 
Henry IV. of France, and the events which followed his as- 
sassination. If you have not got the work, I will forward it 
to you from hence, or give you the edition which I must have 
at Claremont. 

As my paper draws to a close, I shall finish also by giving you 
my best blessings, and remain ever, my dearest Love, your 
faithfully attached Friend and Uncle, Leororp R. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘TunpRIDae WELis, 22nd October 1834, 


My prarest UNncLEe,—You cannot conceive how happy you 
have made me, by your very kind letter, which, instead of 
tiring, delights me beyond everything. I must likewise say 
how very grateful I feel for the kind and exellent advice you 
gave me in it. 

For the autographs I beg to return my best thanks. They 
are most valuable and interesting, and will be great additions 
to my collections, As I have not got Sully’s Memoirs, I shall 
be delighted if you will be so good es to give them to me. 
Reading history is one of my greatest delights, and perhaps, 
dear Unele, you might like to know which books in that line T 
am now reading. In my lessons with the Dean of Chester, I 
am reading Russell's Modern Hurope,* which is very interesting, 
and Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. It is drily written, 
but is full of instruction. T like reading different authors, of 
different opinions, by which means I learn not to lean on one 
particular side. Besides my lessons, I read Jones’* account of 
the wars in Spain, Portugal and the South of France, from the 

4 Moximilien, Due de Sully, was Henry’s Minister of Finance. A ourfous feature of the 
Memoirs is the Lact that they are written in the decoud person : the historian recounts 
the iero's udveotures to liz. 

2 Te ter, George, Davy Seo ane, p. 15, 


ante, pe 
8 Wily History of Madera Parone i6 2 series of laters trom a noblemen to hit son, 
te legs 0 di we ie of modern kingdoms down to the Peace of West 


Ph: >, 
Sis John Thonas Jones, Bart, (1763-1943), + Rayel Bugincer, who served in the 
Paeoclye Wa 
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year 1808 till 1814. It is well dons, I think, and amuses me 
very much. In French, I am now in La Rivalité de la France 
et de U' Eepagne, par Gaillard,’ which is very interesting. I have 
also begun Rollin? I am very fond of msking tables of the 
‘Kings and Queens, as I go on, and I have lately finished one of 
the English Sovereigns and their consorts, as, of course, the 
history of my own country is one of my first duties. I should 
be fearful of tiring you with so long an account of myself, were 
T not sure you take so great an interest in my welfare. 

Pray give my most affectionate love to dearest Aunt Louisa, 
and please say to the Queen of the French and the two Prin- 
cesses how grateful I am for their kind remembrance of me. 

Believe me always, my dearest Uncle, your very affectionate, 
very dutiful, and most attached Niece, Vicroria. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Sr, LEONARDS, 19th November 1834. 


My prarest Uncue,-—It is impossible for me to express how 
happy you have made me by writing so soon again to me, and 
how pleased I am to see by your very kind letter that you intend 
to write to me often, Tam much obliged to you, dear Uncle, for 
the extract about Queen Anne, but must beg you, as you have 
sent me to show what a Queen ought not to be, that you will send 
me what @ Quoen ought to be.> 

‘Might I ask what is the very pretty seal with which the letter 
I got from you yesterday was closed? It is so peculiar that I 
am anxious to know. 

Believe me always, dear Uncle, your very affectionate, very 
dutiful, and very attached Niece, Vicrorta. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
LAEREN, 2nd December 1834, 
My pranest Love,—You have written a very clever, sharp 
little letter the other day, which gave me great pleasure. Sure 
enough, when I show you what 4 Queen ought not to be, T also 
ought to tell you what she should be, and this task I will very 
conscientiously take upon myself on the very first occasion 
which may offer itself for a confidential communication. Now 
I must conclude, to go to town. I must, however, say that I 
1 Gabriel Henri Gaillard (1726-1806), Member of the French Academy 
po ibe Histoire Ancienae, by Obatles Rollin (1862-2741), Rector of the University of 


a King Leopold had cent the Princess au extract from x French Memetr, containing 
a severe criticism of the political charecter of Queen Ann 
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have given orders to send you Sully's Memoirs. As they have 
not been written exclusively for young ladies, it will be well to 
have Lebzen to read it with you, and to judge what ought to 
be left for some future time. And now God bless you! Ever, 
my beloved child, your attached Friend and Uncle, 

Leororp R. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Sr. LEONARDS, 28h December 1934, 


My peanest Uxcie,—I must again, with your permission, 
write you a few lines, to wish you a very happy new year, nob 
only for thie year, but for many to come. I know not how to 
thank you sufficiently for the invaluable and precious auto- 
graphs which you were so very kind as to send me. Some of 
them I received a few days ago, and the others to-day, accom- 
panied by a very kind letter from you, and a beautiful shawl, 
which will be most useful to me, particularly as 8 favourite ono 
of mine is growing very old. I wish you could come here, for 
many reasons, but also to be an eye-witness of my extreme 
prudence in eating, which would astonish you. The poor sea- 
gulls are, however, not so happy as you imagine, for they have 
great onemies in the country-people here, who take pleasure in 
shooting them. 

Believe me always, my dearest Uncle, your very affectionate 
and most grateful Niece, Vicrozta. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
EENSINGTOS PALACE, 2nd February 1835, 


My prarzest Unciz,—I know not how to thank you suffi- 
ciently for the most valuable autographs you were kind enough 
to send mo, I am particularly delighted with that of Louis 
Quatorze, “ le grand Roi,” and my great admiration. . . . You 
will not, I hope, think me very troublesome if I venture to ask 
for two more autographs which I should very particularly like 
to have; they are Mme. de Sévigné’s' and Racine’s ; as I am 
reading the letters of the former, and the tragedies of the latter, 
I should prize them highly. Believe me always, my dearest 
Uncle, your most affectionate and dutiful Niece, Vicrorta. 








f, Marie de Rabutin Chantal, Marquise de Sévignt, bora 1626. At twenty-four she wag 
letta widow, Sderot eit oe carn ase. nen he danger ated 
the Count de,Grignan, she hat correspondence mith her on whieh her reputation 


ehlely rests: She died in 1600, and the Tetars were fet published in 17 
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The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 


‘Ousr oF REVERLOO 
Gn the North of the Province of Limburg), 
Sn August 1835. 

My pear Lovz,—By your Mother’s letter of the 31st ult®, I 
learned of the serious and important action in your young life* 
which has passed recently, and I cannot let it pass without say- 
ing some words on the subject. I am perhaps rather strangoly 
situated for » preaching—somewhat in the style of those old 
camp preachers who held forth to many thousand people on 
some heath in Scotland. J am also on an immense heath, 
surrounded by 16,000 men, mostly young and gay, cooking, 
singing, working, and not very like the stern old Covenanters ; 
however, I shall try. First of all, let me congratulate you that 
it passed happily and well off. Secondly, let me entreat you to 
look with a serious and reflective mind on the day which is past. 
Many are the religions, many the shades of those religions, but 
it must be confessed the principles of the Christian religion are 
the most perfect and the most beautiful that can be imagined. 
. +. There is one virtue which is particularly Christian ; this 
is the knowledge of our own heart in real humility. Hypocrisy 
is a besetting sin of all times, but particularly of the present, and 
many are the wolves in sheep’s clothes. J am sorry to say, with 
all my affection for old England, the very state of its Society and 
politics renders many in that country éxsentially humbuga and 
deceivers ; the appearance of tho thing is gencrally more con- 
sidered than the reality; provided matters go off woll, and 
opinion may be gained, the real good is matter of the most perfect 
indifference. Defend yourself, my dear love, against this 
system; let your dear character always be true and loyal ; 
this does not exclude prudence—worldly concerns are now un- 
fortunately so organised that you must be cautious or you may 
injure yourself and others—but it does not prevent the being 
sterling and true. Nothing in persons gives greater reliance, 
greater weight, than when they are known to be true. From 
your earliest childhood I was anxious to see in you this impor- 
tant virtue aaved and developed, and Lehzen will still be able to 
recollect that. If it is God’s pleasure that you should once? 
fill the arduous situation to which you seem destined, you will 
find the importance of what I now say to you. And when 
others may tremble to have at last their real character found 
out, and to meet all the contempt which they may deserve, 
your mind and heart will be still and happy, because it will 


4 Bho Princens mas confirmed at the Chapel Hoval, on SOth Jaly 1835. 
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know that it acts honestly, that truth and goodness are the 
motives of its actions, I press you now against my heart ; 
may God bless you aa I wish and hope it, and may you always 
feel some affection for your sincerely devoted camp preacher 
and Uncle, Leoroxp R, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER V 


‘Tux year 1836 was not an eventful one et home ; the Whig Min- 
istry were too weak to carry measures of first-rate importance, 
and could hardly have maintained themselves in power againat the 
formidable opposition of Sir Robert Poel without the support of 
O'Connell, Parliament was chiefly occupied by the consideration 
of the Secret Societies in Ireland, Tithes, Municipal Corporations, 
and such matters; the Marriage Act, and the Act for the Regiatre- 
tion of Births have probably been the most important measures of 
the year to the country. Troubles which were destined to become 
more acute arose in Lower Canada and Jamaica, both taking the 
form of disputes between the executive and tho legislature. 

On the continent of Europe, affairs were more disturbing, Several 
attempta were made on the life of the King of the French, while an 
abortive insurrection with a view of establishing a military empire 
was made by Louis Bonaparte at Strasburg. The Prince waa allowed 
to leave the country and go to the United States, but his accomplices 
were detained for trial. In Algiers the French Government deter- 
mined to prosecute operations against the Arab Chief Abd-el-Kader, 
and they sent an expedition to Constantin. 

Holland and Belgium were occupied with a dispute about their 
boundary line, the cession to Belgium of Luxemburg being the chief 
point of difference. The difficulties that arose in passing an impor- 
tant Municipal Act for Belgium caused King Leopold temporarily 
to regret he had not accepted the throne of Greece. 

Portugal was still convulsed by revolutionary agitation. Dom 
Pedro, the eldest son of King John VI., had been proclaimed Em- 
peror of Brazil in his father’s lifetime, and had abdicated the throne 
of Portugal in favour of his daughter Donna Maria, a child seven 
years old, while Dom Miguel, his younger brother, who had acted in 
opposition to his father in Portugal, claimed the throne for himself. 
Dom Pedro had agreed that his daughter should marry Miguel, who 
‘was in 1827 appointed Regent. Miguel, had he acted wisely, might 
have maintained himself on the throne, but Dom Pedro, who had 
been expelled from Brazil by a revolution, took active stepa to re- 
cover the Portuguese throne for his danghter, and equipped an 
expedition for that end with English and French volunteers. In 
this way, Donna Maris, who had spent part of her exile in England, 
and formed a friendship with the Princess Victorie, wae through 
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British instrumentality placed on her throne, but still could only 
maintain herself with difficulty against Miguel. She was a few woeks 
older than the Princess Victoria, and had recently lost her first 
husband, the Duc de Leuchtenberg. She was married by proxy 
‘on the let of January 1836, and in person on the Sth of April, to 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. 

‘There was also a disputed succession in Spain, where by tho 
ancient law women might succeed to the throne. Ferdinand VIL, 
who had revoked the Pragmatic Sanction of 1711 and restored the 
formor system, died in 1833, leaving no son. His elder daughter 
Isabella, then three years of age, waa proclaimed Queen (her mother 
Christina being appointed Regent), and Isabeite’s claims were 
recognised by England and France. ‘The late King's brother, Don 
Carlos, taking his stand upon the Salic Law as established by the 
Pragmatic Sanction, raised the standard of revolt and allied himself 
with Dor Miguel, the young Queens Maria and Isabella mutually 
recogniaing each other, and being supported by France and England 
against the “ Holy Alliance ” of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. A 
seven years’ civil war resulted, which did not end till, from sheer 
exhauation, the Carlists had to cease Sgnting the Christinos, as the 
loyal party was called. The English Government in the provious 
year had sanctioned the enlistment of 10,000 men ; who, commanded 
by Colonel (afterwards Sir de Lacy) Evans, landed at San Sebastian 
in August to assist the Christinos. A British auxiliary contingent 
was already with the Spanish army, while a navel squadron under 
Lord John Hay was active on the coast. Mendizabal was Prime 
Minister at the beginning of the yea? 1836, and was succeeded in 
May by Isturitz. Riots took place at Madrid, and Isturitz fled to 
France; Calatrava succeeding him, assisted by Mendizabal. The 
Christino cause did not much advance during the year. 





CHAPTER V 
1836 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
4th March 1886. 


My DEARLY BELOVED CaILp,—You wrote me again a long, 
dear, good letter, like al! those which I received from your kind 
hands. Time approaches now for the arrival of the cousins, 
and most probably of your Uncle Ferdinand also. He has in- 
formed me of his arrival for the 7th or 8th ; notwithstanding 
this, I mean to leave everything settled as it has been arranged. 
They will set off on the 7th, arrive at Paris on the 8th, and leave 
it again on the 12th. . . . Fernando * has still a very bad cold ; 
change of air is likely to cure that. The stay hero has dono 
Fernando a great deal of good, and it cannot be denied that he 
is quite another person. It has given mo some trouble, but I 
have written down for him everything which he ought to know 
about the organisation of a government in general, and what 
will be necessary in specie to carry on successfully the Govern- 
ment in Portugal. . . . My inclinations, as you are aware, 
would have led me to the East, but certainly the only thing 
which reconciles me with my not having done so is that it has 
made me to remain near you, and will enable me to see you and 
to be useful to you. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
KENSINGTON PALACE, 7th March 1836, 


. . . You are very kind, my dearest, best Uncle, to say that 
“ the only thing which reconciles you ” for not having gone to 
Greece is, that you are near me and canseeme. Thank Heaven 
that you did not go there ! it would have been dreadful for me 
1 The Queen’e first cousin, Prince Perdinand (son of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, 
who was brother of the Duchess of Kent and the King of the Belgians), aged nineteen, 


who raarried the Queen of Portugal on 9th April. He was at this time visiting the King 
of the Relgians on his way to Portugal. 
45 
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and for all your relations to be thus, as it were, cut off from 
almost all intercourse !_ It is hard enough, thet you are as far 
as you are, when I recollect the happy time when I could see 
you, and be with you, everyday! .. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
KENBINOTON PALACE, 2905 March 1636, 

My pgarest Uncie,— . . . As concerning the “ fatigues ” 
we are suid to have undergone, they were none to me, and made 
me very happy ; I only wish they could have lasted longer, for 
all, all is over now, and our beloved Ferdinand‘ himeelf leaves 
our shores this very morning. We accompanied them ali on 
Sunday, where we took a final leave of our dear Ferdinand, and 
I cannot tell you how sorry I was, and am, to see him go, for I 
love him dearly. He is so truly excellent, kind, and good, and 
ondears himself so much by his simplicity and good-hoarted- 
ness! I may venture to say, that no one has his prosperity 
and happiness more at heart than I have. I am extremely 
sanguine sbout his success, He goes there full of courage, 
spirits, and goodwill, and being naturally clever and observant, 
I doubt not that with good counsel, and prudence, he will do 
very well. Your kind advice will be of the greatest and most 
important use to him, the more 80 as he is so exceedingly fond 
of you. . . . Ferdinand leaves behind him here a most favour- 
able impression on ail parties, for J have even heard from some 
great Tories themselves that there was a great feeling for him 
in this country. 


The Princess Hohenlohe to the Princese Victoria. 
STUTTGART, 26th April 1836, 

«++ You will like our two Coburg cousins also, I think ; 
they are more manly than I think the two others are, after the 
description. I am very fond of them both. Ernest is my 
favourite, although Albert is much handsomer, and cleverer 
too, but Ernest is so honest and good-natured. I shail be 
very curious to hear your opinion upon them. . . « 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belzians. 
Kessworox PALace, 26h April 1980. 
My pearesr, sest Uvote,— . . . You will, I am sure, have 
been delighted with M. de Neumann’s? account of the complete 
1 B00 Intterly been visting 
patton Notion, wo acted we ite Faenpttetary duper the a nen of Fine 
a Lady Augusta 
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success of our dear Ferdinand. All has gone off better than 
even our most sanguine hopes could have desired. He is much 
pleased with the good Queen, and she is delighted with him, 
and M. de Neumann says that they are already quite happy 
together. This is really a great blessing, but I fear that all the 
exterior affairs are not in quite so good a state. I hope, how- 
ever, that the good people will not make any more difficulties 
about Fernando’s being Commander-in-Chief, as I hear from 
all accounts it is necessary he should be 60. . . 

Uncle Ernest and my cousins will probably come here in the 
beginning of next month, I hear, and will visit you on their 
return. 

‘You ask me about Sully’s Memoirs, and if I have finished 
them. I have not finished them, but am reading them with 
great interest, and find there is a great deal in them which 
applies to the present times, and a great deal of good advice 
and reasoning in them. As you say, very truly, it is extremely 
necessary for me to follow the “ events of the day,” and to do 
so impartially. I am always both grateful and happy when 
you give me any advice, and hope you will continue to do so 
as long as T live. 

Lam glad to hear you approve my singing, and I cannot tell 
you how delightful it would be for me, if you could join with us. 

propos, dear Uncle, you did not answer what I said to you in 
a former letter about your visiting us again. You know, dear 
Unele, that this is a subject upon which I am very carnest 
and very eager, and as the summer approaches I grow more 
and more anxious about it. You know, also, that pleasure 
does more good than a hundred walks and rides. 

‘Believe me always, my dearest Uncle, your truly devoted 
and attached Niece, Victoria. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
13th May 1836, 


My pzarest Curp,—I got this time a vory small letter 
from your good little Ladyship, and I shall repay it probably 
in larger coin, as my letter going through a messenger of my 
own will become longer, as it will be more confidential than 
through the usual mode of conveyance. 

I em really astonished at the conduct of your old Uncle the 
King ; this invitation of the Prince of Orange and his sona, 
this forcing him upon others, is very extraordinary.' It is so, 

a Xing Teopald hed for some time chertshed a bope of uniting the Princess Victoris in 


with her cousin, Princo Albert of _ re arranged 
Prince, with his elder brother, Prince Ernest, ‘pay & vit to tbe Dachors of Keat 
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because persons in political stations and champions of great 
political passions cannot put aside their known character as 
you would ley your hat upon a table. 

Not later then yesterday I got e half official communication 
from England, insinuating that it would be highly desirable 
that the visit of your relatives should not take place this year— 
quien dites-vous? The relations of the Queen and the King, 
therefore, to the God-knows-what degree, are to come in shoals 
and rule the land, when your relations are to be forbidden the 
country, and that when, as you know, the whole of your re- 
lations have ever been very dutiful and kind to the King. 
Really and truly I never heard or saw anything like it, and T 
hope it will a littde rouse your spirit ; now that slavery is even 
abolished in the British Colonies, I do not comprehend why 
your lot alone should be to be kept, a white little slavey in England, 
for the pleasure of the Court, who never bought you, as I am 
uot aware of their having gone to any expense on that head, or 
the King’s even having spent a sixpence for your existence. 1 
expect that my visits in England will also be prohibited by 
an Order in Council. Ob consistency and political or other 
honesty, where must one look for you ! 

1 have not the Jeast doubt that the King, in his passion for 
tho Oranges, will be cxccssively rude to your relations ; this, 
however, will not signify much ; they are your guests and not 
dis, and will therefore not mind it. 





The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
28rd May 1936, 


My pgarest Unone,—. . . Uncle Ernest and my cousins 
arrived here on Wednesday, sains et saufs. Uncle is looking 
remarkably well, and my cousins are most delightful young 
people. I will give you no detailed description of them, as 
you will so soon see them yourself. But I must say, that they 
are both very amiable, very kind and good, and extremely 
merry, just as young people should be ; with all that, they are 
extremely sensible, and very fond of occupation. Albert is 
extremely handsome, which Ernest certainly is not, but he has 


at Kensington Palace. King Willam aaturelly opposed a scheme which he knew met 
Tish the approval of ble sisterindaw.” He aceordibgly invited tho Prince of Orange sad 
his two soa at te saume tine, and favoured the candidature of the younger son, Prince 
Alexander. ‘The King (itis believed) went so far as to say Wat no other manage stould 
aver take place, and that the Due of Saxe-Coburg and his aon should never put foot {a 
tag comotry: they shoald not be alowed to land, ‘and must go back whence Eney came, 

‘The Prince of Grange lind himself heen a candidate for the hand of Princest Charlotte, 

\d had no reason to be friendly to King Leopold, of whom it le recorded that he aid, 
‘ola un homme qui a pris ma femme et mon royaume.”” 
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a most good-natured, honest, and intelligent countenance. 
We took them to the Opera on Friday, to see the Puritani, and 
as they are oxcessively fond of music, like me, they were 
in perfect eostasies, having never heard any of the singers 
before... . 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Teh June 1886, 

My prarest Uncte,—These few lines will be given to you 
by my dear Uncle Ernest when he sees you. 

I must thank you, my beloved Uncle, for the prospect of 
great happiness you have contributed to give me, in the person 
of dear Albert.’ Allow me, then, my dearest Uncle, to tell you 
how delighted I am with him, and how much I like him in 
avery way. Ho possesses every quality that could be desired 
to render me perfectly happy. He is so sensible, so kind, and 
go good, and so amiable too. He has, besides, the most 
pleasing and delightful exterior and eppearance you can 
possibly see. 

T have only now to beg you, my dearest Uncle, to take care 
of the health of one, now so dear to me, and to take him under 
your special protection. I hope and trust that all will go on 
prosperously and well on this subject of so much importance 
to me. 

Believe me always, my dearest Uncle, your most affection 
ate, devoted. and grateful Niece, Victoria. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
1h June 1836. 


My DEAREST AND Most BELOVED Cumtp,—I begged your 
Mother, in the meantime, to offer you my best thanks for your 
very pretty drawing representing the Provost of Bruges and 
his daughter: ; I admired also that for your Aunt. They do 
your spirit of invention honour, and very good plan to 
draw subjects from books or plays which interest you. You 
will feel the loss of a pleasant society in the old Palace, the 
more s0 as your relations are good unsophisticated people, a 
thing which one does not so often meet with. I suppose that 
part of your London amusements will eoon be over. You 
were going to Windsor, which you will probably have left by 
this time. I hope you were very prudent ; I cannot disguise 
from you, that though the inhabitants are good-natured 


+ Leading characters in The Heiress of Bruges, by Grattan. 
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people, still that I think you want al! your natural caution 
with them. Never permit yourself to be induced to tell them 
any opinion or sentiment of yours which is beyond the sphere of 
common conversation and ite ordinary topics. Bad use would 
be made of it against yourself, and you cannot in that subject 
be too much guarded. I know well the people we have to deal 
with. I am extremely impartial, but I shall also always be 
equally wetchful. . . : God bless you! Ever, my dear child, 
your very devoted Uncle and Friend, Leororp R. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
8h August 1830. 


My BELcrep Uncts,—. . . I was sure you would be very 
much pleased with Ernest and Albert as soon as you knew 
them more; there cannot be two more good and sensible 
young men than they are. Pray, dear Uncle, say everything 
most kind from me to them, 

We go to Buxted! to-morrow morning, and stay there till 
next Monday. 

All the gaieties are now over. We took leave of the Opera 
on Saturday, and a most brilliant conclusion to the season it 
was. Yesterday I took my farewell lesson with Lablache,? 
which I was very sorry to do. I have had twenty-six lessons 
with him, and I look forward with pleasure to resume them 
again next spring. 


Tho Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Ind September 1858. 


My pearest Uncter,— .. . The state of Spain is most 
slarming and unfortunate* I do hope something will be 
done. The news were rather better yesterday and the day 
before. Tho Christinos had gained a victory over the Carlists.4 
I take a great interest in the whole of this unfortunate affair. 


3 Lord Liverpoot's house. Charles Cecil Cops Jenkinson, third Batt of Li vast 
-thres yeart od at the time of the Queen's acceation. Ho wat a moderate Tory und 


of Kent, who often | stared with him at Buxted Park in Suesex, and at Pitchford in Shrep- 
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I hope and trust Portugal may not suffer by all the affairs of 
Spain, but much is to be feared. Dieskau will have told you 
much ebout the internal affairs, which seem to go on very 
prosperously. Pray haa the Duchess of Braganza’ written 
to you or Aunt Louise since Ferdinand’s marriage ? 

You did not send me the King of Naples’? letter, as you 
said you would; pray do so in your next letter. I hope he 
will come here next year. You do not mention France, so I 
hope all is quiet. The Duke of Orleans is quite well again, 
I am happy to hear from Aunt Lonise. Now I must conclude, 
Degging you to believe me, always, your most truly attached 
and really devoted Niece, Vicrorta. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians? 
CLAREMONT, Blet September 1836, 


My mosT DEARLY BELOVED Uncie,—As J hear that Mamma 
is going to send a letter to you which will reach you at Dover, 
and though it is only an hour and a half since we parted, 1 
must write you one line to tell you how very, very sad I am 
that you have left us, and to repeat, what I think you know 
pretty well, how much love you. When I think that but two 
hours ago we were happily together, and that now you are 
travelling every instant farther and farther away from us, 
and that I shall with ali probability not see you for e year, it 
makes me cry. Yes, dearest Uncle, it is dreadful in this life, 
that one is destined, and particularly unhappy me, to be almost 
always separated irom those one loves most dearly. I live, 
however, in the hopes of your visit next year with dear Aunt, 
‘and I cannot say how thankful and happy I em that we have 
had you here for six short, and to me most bright happy days ! 
I shall Jook back with the greatest delight on them. 

Believe me, always, your ever devoted and most affection- 
ately attached Niece and Child, Vierorta. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
Lasker, 11% X- ember 1836, 
My very pear Camp,— . . . I know attempts have been 
made to represent you as indifferent to the established Church. 
You know that in England the Sovereign is the head of the 
Church, and that the Church looks upon the Proteatant re- 


4 Btep-mother of the Queen of Portugal. 
2 Ferdinand Ti, commonly Tamed © Homba.” He married en senndes noc, the 


duchess ‘of Austzia, 
3 Written at tho conclusion of the King’s visit to Zngland, 
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ligion as it is established as the State Religion. In times like 
the present, when the Crown is already 2 good deal weakened, 
I believe that it is of importance to maintain as much as 
possible this state of affairs, and I believe that you will do well, 
whenever an occasion offers itself to do so without affectation, 
to express your sincere interest for the Church, and that you 
comprehend its position and count upon its good-will. The 
poor Church will be a good deal persecuted, I have no doubt, 
but it would be desirable that the men belonging to it should be 
united, sensible, and moderate. . . - 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Rassaate, 14ch November 1836, 


. What you say to me relative to Church matters I quite 
comprehend, and always am very thankful for advice from you. 

I am reading away famously. I like Mrs. Hutchinson's 
Life of her husband’ only comme cela ; she is so dreadfully 
violent. She and Clarendon are so totally opposite, that it is 
quite absurd, and I only believe the juste mitieu. 

Your speech interested me very much; it is very fine 
indeed ; you wrote it yoursclf, did you not ? 

Belgium is indeed the happiest country in the world, and it is 
all, all owing to your great care and kindness.“ Nous étions 
des enfans perdus,” General Goblet? said to me at Claremont, 

juand le Roi est venu nous sauver."” And so it is... . 

ray, dear Uncle, say everything most kind from me to 
Ernest and Albert, and believe me, always, your affectionate 
Niece, Vierorta. 

Pray, dear Uncle, is the report of the King of Naples’ mar- 
riage to the Archduchess Theresa true? I hear the king has 


behaved uncommonly well at Naples during the cholera panic. 
I enclose the measure of my finger. 





The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
‘LAREN, 18h November 1886, 


+ Pour Charles X. is dead, it is said of the cholera. I 
regret him ; few people were ever kinder to me than the good 
old man. He was blinded by certain absolute ideas, but a 

1, he resiide, Colonel Hutcbinson's tame resis more on his wife's commemoration of 
him than on bis own exploits, She was the daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, Liestenant of 
the Tower of London, and highly edncated. Between 1664 and 1671 she wrote the 
biography of her hoxband} Get plished in 1808, “he Sgure of Colonel Hetchinson” 

J, B Greer snd out from his wife's canvas with the grace and tenderness of a 
porate by Wan Dyck” 


elgian General, Albert Joseph Goblet, Count 4'Alvielia, 
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gcod man, and deserving to be loved. History will state that 
Louis XVIII. was a most liberal monarch, reigning with great 
mildness and justice to his end, but that his brother, from his 
despotic and harsh disposition, upset all the other had done, 
and lost the throne. Louis XVIII. was a clever, hard-hearted 
man, shackled by no principle, very proud and false. Charles X. 
an honest man, a kind friend, an honourable master, sincere in 
his opinions, and inclined to do everything that is right. That 
teaches us what we ought to believe in history as it is compiled 
according to ostensible events and results known to the goner- 
ality of people. Memoirs are much more instructive, if written 
honestly and not purposely fabricated, as it happens too often 
nowadays, particularly at Paris. . . . I shall not fail to read 
the books you so kindly recommend. I join you a small copy 
of our very liberal Constitution, hitherto conscientiously 
executed—no easy matter. You may communicate it to your 
Mother ; it is the Lest answer to an infamous Radical or Tory- 
Radical paper, tho Constitutional, which soems determined to 
run down the Coburg family. I don’t understand the meaning 
of it; the only happiness poor Charlotte knew was during her 
short wedded existence, and there was but one voice on that 
subject, that we offered a bright prospect to the nation. Since 
that period I have (though been abused, and vilified merely 
for drawing an income which was the consequence of a Treaty 
ratified by both Houses of Parliament, and that without ono 
dissenting voice, a thing not very likely to happen gain) done 
everything to see England prosperous and powerful. I have 
spared her, in 1831, much trouble and expense, as without my 
coming hare very serious complications, war and all the expensive 
operations connected with it, must have taken place. I give the 
whole of my income, without the reservation of a farthing, to 
the country; I preserve unity on the Continent, heve fro- 
quently prevented mischief at Paris, and to thank mo for all 
that, I get the most scurrilous abuse, in which the good people 
from constant practice so much excel. . . . The conclusion of all 
this—and thet by people whose very existence in political life 
may be but of a few years’ standing—is scurrilous abuse of the 
Coburg family. I should like to know what herm the Coburg 
family has done to England? But enough of this. Your 
principle is very good; one must not mind what newspapers 
say. Their power is a fiction of the worst description, and 
their efforts marked by the worst faith and the greatest wn- 
truths. I¢ all the Editors of the papers in the countries where 
the liberty of the press exists were to be assembled, we should 
have a crew to which you would nof confide a dog that you 
would value, still less your honour and reputation. . . . 
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The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
21 November 1838. 

My Most DEARLY BELOVED Unous,—You cannot imagine 
how happy you have made me by your very dear, kind, long, 
and interesting letter of the 18th, whieh I received yesterday 
morning, and for which I beg you to eccept my very warmest 
and best thanks. You know, I think, my dearest Uncle, that 
‘no creature on earth loves you more dearly, or has a higher sense 
of admiration for you, than I have. Independent of all that 
you have done—which I never, never can be grateful enough 
for—my love for you exceeds all that words can express ; it is 
innate in me, for from my earliest years the name of Uncle was 
the dearest I knew, the word Unele, alone, meant no other but 
you! 

Your letter is so interesting and instructive that I could 
read it over and over again. I hope, dear Uncle, you will in 
process of time give me the apercu you mention, which would 

© 80 very intereating for me. 

I cannot tel! you how distressed I was by the late unfortunate 
contre-révolution manquée at Lisbon,' and how sorry I was to 
see by the letter you wrote me, that you were still unawaro of 
itonthe 18th. Mamma received a letter from Lord Palmerston 
yesterday morning, which she has sent you, and which is con- 
solatory, I think. He speaks in the highest terms of our 
beloved Ferdinand, which proves that he becomes daily more 
and more worthy of his arduous situation, and says that the 
Queen's situation “is better than it was,” less bad than it 
might have been “ after such an affair,” and not so good as it 
would have been had poor Donna Maria waited patiently till 
all was ripe for action. Dietz wrote Mamma a most despond- 
ing letter, s0 much so, that had we not got Lord Palmerston’s 
lotter we must have thought all, all was over? I hope, dear 
Uncle, you will tell me your feeling about the whole, which will 
only satisfy me; no one else could, for I take an interest in 
Ferdinand’s welfare as though he were my brother. 

ince Ferdiaand was sppointed Commander in-Ohiet of the Portuguese amy oo the 


1 Pr 
advice of the Duc da Tercera, then Prime Minister. The appoiatment was highiy-un- 
ular ; rioty broke oat, the army mutinied, and rose against the authorities, with the 








‘Proposed to dismi P85 
had, however, Deen misled as to. the populsy ald forthcoming, and hed to give np, tbe 
: Muster. The Queen, virtually » captive, 


2 Diets was a former Governor of Prince Ferdinand, who accompanied him to Portagal 
in politi 
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Allow me, dearest Uncle, to say a few words respecting my 
name, to which you allude. You sre aware, I believe, that 
about a year after the acoession of the present King there was 
a desire to change my favourite and dear name Victoria to that 
of Charlotte, also most dear, to which the King willingly con- 
sented. On ita being told me, I said nothing, though I felt 
grieved beyond measure at the thought of any change. Not 
Tong after this, Lord Grey, and also the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, acquainted Mamma that the country, having been 
accustomed to hear me called Victoria, had become used to it, 
enfin, liked it, and therefore, to my great delight, the idea of a 
change was given up.t 

I was sure the death of old Charles X. would strike you. . . . 

I thank you much for the Constitution de la Belgique. Those 
attacks on you are infamous, but must not be minded ; they 
are the language of a few jealous, envious people. En revanche, 
T enclose a paragraph from @ speech of O’Connell’s ? I think 
worth your reading. 

Pray, dearest Uncle, say everything most kind to my beloved. 
and dearest Aunt, and thank her in my name for her kind 
lotter, which I shall answer on Friday. I am happy she and 
the dear little man are well. 

Believe me, always, your most devoted and affectionately 
attached Niece, VICTORIA. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
CLANEMONT, th December 1836, 


My pEarest UNCLE, . I have begun since a few days 
Lord Clive’s Life, by Sir John Malcolm,* which is very interest- 
ing, as it gives much insight into the affairs of India, over parts 
of which, I fear, it would be well to throw a veil, Iam reading 
it by myself, et je vous le recommande. 


the coun of she debate (3rd August 1S8]) oo Lord sl:nor's propoaition to ald 
£20,000 year tc Dacha of Rent Su OE. W. Ridley muageaied changing the 
1 being “more to the feslingn of the people,” 
faying tat he hed heard te subject iy aud seriously argued.” ‘Hunt, the 
ROR hp ma eon oe te, ea at nD 
i the matter of ince own feelings, 30 
gf ber mother, donot sean to hare bem conideed ‘See Hansard, Ad series, vol. ¥. 

1, 054 et seg, 

Probably that on the Jesh Church Question at the Genera! (former “ Othotic ") 
S The boSk revowed by Mscaalay, whe spo of Sit Zohn Matcolm an one whaaa love 
Dlases the love of biographers, aad who can we nothing but wiedom and fostice in tha 
sections 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER VI 


‘Tre closing months of tho reign of William IV. were not marked 
by any stirring events at home. ‘The Conservative opposition to tho 
Molbourne Ministry was atrengthened before tho meating of Parlia- 
ment by @ great speech by Sir Robert Peel st Glasgow, and Lord 
Brougham Jater on emerged from his retirement to become the able 
and venomous critic of his former friends. The Government failed 
to carry important measures on Church Rates and Irish Municipal 
Corporations, while the Radicel group pressed persistently their 
favourite motions in support of the Ballot, and against the Property 
wwalification of members, Primogeniture, the Septennial Act, the 
‘ishops’ seats and Proxy Voting in the House of Lords. The 
Ministry was saved froin shipwreck by the demise of the Crown and 
by the accession of the Princess Victoria, who, on attaining her legal 
majority a month earlier, had recoived marked signs of enthusiastic 
popular favour, 
‘he General Electicn in the Autumn did not materially affect the 
position of parties, the Radicals losing and O’Connell gaining seats ; 
ut the prestige of Lord Melbourne was increased by the unique 
Position he now held in reference to the Sovereign. Parliament was 
opened in person by the Queen on 20th November, and the Civil List 
dealt with, the amount allocated being £385,000 as against £510,000 
in the late reign (of which £75,000, formerly paid in pensions, was 
now struck off, and other arrangements made). 

For some time past the state of Canada hed caused gravo anxiety. 
By an Act of 1791, it had been divided into Upper and Lower Canada, 
each with a Governor, Council, and House of Representatives, Lower 
Canada being in the main French, while Upper Canada was ceenpied 
by British settiors, Friction first arose in the former, between the 
nominee Council and the popular Assembly, the Assembly declining 
to pay the salaries of officiala whom they had censured, but whom 
the Executive had retained in their posta, Mr Papineau, whe had 
boen Speaker of the Assembly, was leader in the popular movement. 
Lord Gosford, the Governor of Lover Canada, dismissed some Militia 
officers who had taken part in political demonstrations, and warrants 
were issued for the apprehension of certain members of the Assembly, 
on the charge of high treason : within © short time the discontented 
party broke out into rebellion. ‘The course which eventa would take 
in Upper Canada was for a time doubtful. Sir Francis Head, the 
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Governor, placed his regular troops at the service of Lord Gosford, 
preferring to rely on the militia. ‘This unusual action was succesaful, 
but was not approved by the Colonial Office. The state of affairs 
became very alarming at the close of the year, when it wes announced 
in Parliament that Lord Gosford bad resigned and that Sir John Col- 
borne (afterwards Lord Seaton) had been appointed to succeed him. 

In France the confederates of Louis Napoleon in the Strasburg 
outbreak were tried and acquitted ; a treaty was concluded at Tafna 
with Abd-el-Ksder, but negotiations for a similar agreement with 
Achmet Bey were less successful, ani operations were continued 
‘against Constan‘in with successful results, the town being carried 
by an assault on 13th October, with some loss of officers and men 
on the French side. 

Affairs continued unsettled in the Peninsula. In Spain General 
Evans was defeated near San Sebastian, but afterwards, in conjunc: 
tion with Lord John Hay, captured Irun, the frontier town, Don 
Carlos meanwhile marched on Madrid, but was encountered by 
Espartero, Commander-in-Chief of the Christinos, who was Primo 
Minister for a brief period during the year. The British legion was 
dissolved, and Evans returned to England. 

In Portugal the English were becoming unpopular for their 
supposed intervention : Ferdinand, the Queen's consort, who was 
naturally believed to be in harmony with the British Cabinet, acted 
tactlesaly in accepting the Commandership-in-Chief, and internal 
hostilities continued throughout the year. 

In Hanover a reactionary step waa taken by King Ernest, who 
had succeeded his brother, William IV. of England, on the throne 
of Hanover; by letters patent he abrogated the Constitution of 
1833, an action which, imperfect and opon to criticism though the 
Constitution waa, naturally aroused anxiety among the supporters 
of representative institutions throughout Europe. 





CHAPTER VI 
1837 
The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


16th January 1837. 

My Dearest Unciz,—. .. We saw Van de Weyer' on 
Tuesday, and his conversation was most interesting, He 
praises our dear Ferdinand most exceedingly, but as for the 
poor Queen, what he told us does not redound much to her 
credit ; one pot. quality, however, she has, which is her 
excessive fondness for and real obedience to Ferdinand. She 
is unfortunately surrounded by a camarilla? who poison her 
ears, and fetter all her actions ; poor soul! she is much to be 
pitied. About Lavradio * you will also have, I fear, heard but 
too much. Honesty and single-heartedness seems to have left 
Portugal. Van de Weyer is so clear in all that he says, so 
sensible, so quiet, so clever, and, last but not least, so agreeable ; 
Thopo we shall soon see him again. You see, dear Uncle, how 
much interest I take in Portugal ; but I must say that I think 
every ono who knows dear Ferdinand, and particularly who 
loves him as I do, must feel a very deep interest as to the fate 
of the unhappy country in which he is destined to play so 
prominent and difficult a part. 

J havo been reading to-day a very clever speech of Sir Robert 
Peel’s (not @ political one) to the University at Glasgow, on 
the occasion of his being elected Lord Rector of that callege. 
There is another speech of his at the dinner at  Ceaeow which 
is political, but which I have not yet read... .4 
xce St London, ite eesacd in 0 i i ‘cite ale as 
exertions contributed greatly to render successful the candidatare of Prince Leopold for 
the throne of Belgium, |The Kine appointed hrm Delgian Minister in London, to which 

post he returned in 1851, ‘and beld if tl 1867. He was treated by the Queen anti! his 
Heath fn 1870 os a very Intimate fiend and aicder. 


2 Le, a clique. 
5 The Portu riese Statesman who had gone to Gotha to arranze the Queea’s marriage, 








and was destined to act fa a similar manner for Ler aoa in 1855. 
{Sc Pool was foctaled op Lord Rector of Glatguw of 110h Jeauary, and deliered en 
‘dren cathe principles of Raeaion srong palitical eling waa manitested, groans 


iven for Lord Melbourne and the Ministry. At 2 civic banquet given in Bir B. 
Hos tra be tpnaio ho aio of Conservative Reform. 
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The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
23rd January 1887. 


My pearest Uncre,—. . . The affairs of the Peninsula are 
indeed very distressing,‘ and what you tell me in your letter of 
the 20th, as also in the former one, is highly interesting and, 
alas! but too true. I trust, notwithstanding what you say, 
I may yet live to see Spain and Portugal settled. But I greatly 
fear that the time is far distant. 

Do you know Mendizabal?? T saw him at our house in 
1835, \ Alava * presented him to us ; he is a tall, dark, fine, and 
clever-looking man. I remember his being so much struck 
with my likeness to Donna Maria, which I was not aware was 
the case. Pray, dear Uncle, may I ask you a ailly question 1— 
is not the Queen of Spain ‘ rather clever 2? You know her, and 
what do you think of her? And do you know what sort of 
people aro about poor little Queen Isabel 15 Poor, good Donne 
Maria! I feel much for her; her education was one of the 
worst that could be. As long as those Ficalhos and Melos 
remain about her, nothing canbe done. Could they not be got 
rid of in time 

I was sorry to see that the French Chambers were rather 
stormy." 

I thank you much for the list of the ball of the 18th, which 
must have been very splendid. The last ball J was at was our 
own, and I concluded that very ball at half-past three in the 
morning with a country dance, Albert being my partner. 

Pray, deat Uncle, tell both young gentlemen, with my kindest 
love, that I often think of that night and of many other pleasant 
evenings we passed together. The singing will come all in time. 
Who is their singing-master ? I wish they had my worthy 
Lablache. I sing regularly every evening, as I think it better 
to do so every day to keep the voice manageable. Oh, my 
beloved Unelé, could you join us, how delightful that would 
be! How I should delight in singing with you all our favourite 
things from La Gazza, Otello, It Barbiere, ete., otc. 

‘The little Cousin 7 must be a little love: oh, could I but see 

1 Some interesting observations on these events may be read in Tiorrow's Bible in Spain, 
2 Don Juan Alvarer y Mendinabal (1700-1853), Spanish gollcin and Gauci 

3 Miguel Ricardo di Alara (1773- 714s), Spanis acted as the reprewcutatice 
of Spain at Fark at the Gout of the Bourbons; bo was a gront fend of the Uule of 
Wellington, sad was with Lim ot hie besdquatters during the Peninsular War, 

£ Tae Queen Ragen 

5 Then six years old sue died in 1904. 

6 This was in referaice to the trial at Strasburg of the confederates of Prince Louls 
Bonaparte (atterwarce Napoleon IIT) ia his aborsive aiiempt to eatablish a miliary 
‘despotism on 30th October, ‘The Prince was permitted to go to the United States, being 


conveyed in a French fr tthe other conspirators were acquitted, 
7 Peopold born in 835, sflecwarte Duke of Brabant, taopreeent King ofthe Belgians, 
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him and play with him! Pray, dear Uncle, does he know such 
a thing as that he has got an Aunt and Cousin on the other side 
of the water ?.. . 

Pray, dear Uncle, have you read Sir R. Peel’s two speoches ? 
I wish you would, and give me your opinion of them. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
CuAREMONE, 30:4 January 1837. 


My prarest Unotz,—...I am very sorry that the 
Portuguese news are still so very unfavourable ; I trust that, 
in time, things will come right. The Portuguese are, as you 
say, a most inconceivable set of selfish politicians. 

Our friend, Mr Hume,' made a most violent speech at a 
dinner given to him and old George Byng? at Drury Lane last 
week.? He called Sir R. Peel and some other Tories “ the 
cloven foot,” which I think rather strong. I think that great 
violence and striving such a pity, on both sides, don’t you, dear 
Uncle? They irritate one another so uselessly by calling one 
another fools, blockheads, liars, and so forth for no pr » 
I think violence #0 bad in hing. They sould imitate 
you, and be calm, for you have had, God knows! enough cause 
for irritation from your worthy Dutch neighbours others. 
You will, I fear, laugh at my politics, but I like telling you my 
feelings, for you alone can put me right on such subjects, 





The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
3rd February 2887. 


My pear Cmip,— . . . I am sorry to see so much violence 
in England at this moment ; I consider it as the most lament- 
able circumstance, as it renders matters so very difficult to 
settle. Besides, the poor Crown is more or less the loser in all 
this, as it gencrally ends with the abolition of something or 
other which might have proved useful for the carrying on of 
Government. A rule which you may thus early impress on 


‘ om Ture, leader of the Radical pony, was now M.D, for Middlesex. 

Beng, f for ag many F years Member for Middiesex, was great-grandson of Le 
wonton, ban ot tho 171 creating | Ho jonnger bredier, Si on Brg 
De -kaown ‘General of the Peninsala Waterloo, was created Eari of 8t 
2847. 

‘3 This waa a dinner given by the Middiesex reformers to thelr representatives. Grote 
also spoke, and sald that the Tories wall knew that thelr domainioa rested upon everything 
That was dntiquated and corrupt and ant ‘th the oation—upon oligarchleal pre 
dominance in the State. end sectarian ‘and privileges in the Church, 
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your mind is, that poople are far from acting generally accord- 
ing to the dictates of their interests, but oftener in consequence 
of their passions, though it may even prove injurious to their 
interests. If the Tory part of Parliamont could have brought 
themselves to act without passion, much in the reform of 
Parliament might have been settled much more in conformity 
with their best interests. I was authorised, in 1831, to speak 
in this sense to the Duke of Wellington by Lard Grey ;! the 
effect. would have been highly beneficial to both parties, but 
passion made it impossible to succeed. This is a dangerous 
part of the business, and we must see during the present session 
of Parliament if parties are grown wiser, I fear thoy are not. 
The business of the highest in a State is certainly, in my 
opinion, to act with great impartiality and a spirit of justice 
for the good of all, and not of this or that party.? 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Chaney, 6th February 1897, 


My petoven Unczrs,— .. . I do not know quite for certain 
when we leave this place, but I should think to-day week. You 
must be pleased, dear Uncle, I think, for we shall have been six 
months in the country noxt Thursday, as we left town on the 
10th of August last, and I am sure you will stand by me for my 
having my season fully, as you may understand that my 
Operatic and Terpsichorcan feelings are pretty eiront, now that 
tho season is returning, and I have been a very good child, not 
even wishing to come to town till now. We shall certainly 
come here for the Easter woek. 

Dr Clark arrived hero quite happy last night, bringing the 
news that Van de Weyer had had the best news from Lisbon he 
had received since his return, that ali had gono off quietly, that 
Ferdinand was daily gaining popularity, and that both he and 
the Queen had been very well received at the theatre. The 
man who threw a stone at Ferdinand was a Frenchman, whom, 
it seems, Ferdinand had relieved with money over and over 
again, A fine specimen of gratitude ! 

T hope and trust with you that there will be less violence in 
Parliament this year, but much is to be feared. 





1 ‘Ths relers to the election of te Reform Bill by the House of Lords in 1831; o9 a 
sonsequence, mobs broke tie windows of Apeley House, aad fred Nottinghain Cat 
2 On Lath Apel 1837, Sir Robert Peet wrote to J. W. Croker We a, fo 
short, in this state of things. All toe convictions and iuclinatious of ite Goveroment 
are witn their Conservative opponents. Half their actions end all their speeches are 
with the Radicals" (Croker Papere, i. 306.) 
2 Afterwards Sir James Gierk, sad Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 
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You will mies my good cousins Ernest and Albert very much, 
Tam sure; I hope you will instil into them to take enough 
exercise and not to study too much. 

Thoro were two questions in my last letter but one, which 
you have not answered, dear Uncle. ‘They arc : Ist, What you 
think of the Queen Christina of Spain, what opinion you have 
of her, as one camot believe reports? 2nd, If you know what 
sort of people are about poor little Queen Isabel, and if she is 
being well or ill brought up ?.. « 








The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
ath March 1837, 


. We had a dinner on Saturday which amused me, as IT 
am very fond of pleasant society, and we have been for those last 
threo weeks immured within out old palace, and I longed sadly 
for some gaicty. ‘After being so very long in the country I was 
preparin, o out in right earnest, whereas 1 have only keen 
twice to ti iA play since our return, which is marvellous! —How- 
ever, we are to have another dinner to-morrow, and are going 
to the play and Opera. After Easter I trust I shall make 
ample amends for all this solitariness. 1 hope to begin singing 
with Lablache shortly after Easter. But to return to 
Saturday's dinner. We had the Archbishop of Dublin,' a 
elevor but singular man, and his lady ; Lord Palmerston, with 
whom I had much pleasant and amusing conversation after 
dinner—you know how agreeable he is ; then Lady Cadogan,? 
who enquired much after you and Aunt Louise ; Lord and Lady 
Rosebery,’ Mr and Mrs E. Stanley.‘ Lord Morpeth,’ Lord 
Templetown," Sir John Cam Hobhouse,”? Dr Lushington,* and 
Mr Woulfe,? the Solicitor-General for Ireland, a Rornan 


4 Richard Whateley, formerly Principal of St Alban Hall, and Drummond Professor 
of Poltial Economy nt Oxford, 
2 Louisa Honoria, wite of the third Far, and sister of Joseph, first Lord Wallscourt, 
ot gould, fourth art of Nowebery, and Aone Manzaret, Sis wacoud wife, daughter 

4 Edeard Stanley. afterwards fourteenth Earl of Derby, thrice Prime Minister, 
5 Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
$ Jobo Heury, Atst Viscount, formerly MP, tor Bury St Edomunds, 
4a jaif Yoln Camm Hobiouse, a Kedlcal: and o fiend of Byron. at whose wedding be uated 
‘he was imprisoned in 1819 for breach of privilege. He was elected M.P. 
for Westminster in 1020 a5, Bunlett’s colleague, aad atterwards for Nottingham ead 
. Gommidsioner of Woods and Forests (the old Houses of Parliament bel 
burned down during his term of office), and later President of Board of Control. Create 
‘Broughton, 1851. 
@ Stephen ashington, ad ivocate in the old Ecclestastical Court, M.P. for Tichester and 
the Tower Hamieta, and a Judge in the Hoclesiastcal and Admirily Goarts from 1838 
9 Stephen Woulfe, M.P. for Carlisle, Solicitar-General, and subsequently Attorney- 
General, for Ireland, becoming Chief Baroa in 1838. 7 
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Catholic and a very clever man. Lady Cadogan, who is not 
long come back from Paris, says that the Duke of Orleans has 
been going out very little and is remarkably well. I saw a 
report in the papers that he and the Due de Nemours were 
coming over here, which T fear is not true ; I wish it was... 

‘There is one thing in your former letter which I must answer, 
or, rather, more advert to. You said to me, that if it was not 
for me, you would regret Greece very much. Now, I assure you, 
dearest Uncle, you ought not to regret it, though there is not a 
doubt that Greece would be much happier were you there. But 
T have heard from various people who havo been staying in 
Greece that they very soon got to like the Turks much better 
than the Greeks, who are very untrue, and are quite banditti- 
like; then, again, the country, though undoubtedly fine in 
parts, is @ rocky and barren country, and also you are con- 
stantly exposed to the effects of the Plague, that most dreadful 
of all evils ; and then, lastly, how very, very far you would be, 
how cut off from all those who are dear to you, and how exposed 
to dangers of all kinds ! 

I much grieve that they are quarrelling so much in tho 
French Chambers! I must now conclude. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria, 
LARKEN, Slot March 1887, 


My nexovep Cump,—Your dear letter of the 28th gave me 
the greatest pleasure. I was sure from your constant affection 
for us that you would feel much interested in the event of the 
24th. Tt was a moment of some anxiety, but all passed over 
very well. Your Aunt is going on very well, and the little 
cousin? also. He is smaller then his brother was, but promises 
to be like him ; the features are much the same, the shape of 
the forehead and mouth. The elder Prince was much interested 
about his frére, and anxious to see him ; at first, however, he 
declared after a long contemplation, “ pas beau jrére/” Now 
he thinks better of him, but makes & very odd little face when 
he sees him, The name of tho little one will be Philippe Eugéne 
Ferdinand Marie Clément Baudouin (Baldwin)—a name oi the 
old Counte of Fianders—Léopold Georges. My Aunt, who is 
his godmother, wished he should be called Philippe in honour 
of his grandfather, and as Philippe le Bon was one of the most 





1 On 10th March » heated debate took place in the French Chamber on the question 


of ths Queen of the Relgiany dowry, « Deputy calling for the production of Ring Lonis 
Philippe’s rent-rol, anda complete statement of his inco 
2 Philippe, second oa of King Leopold, afterwards Count of Ptanders, He dled n 005, 
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powerful Princes of this country, I gave him the name with 
pleasure. Eugéne is her own name, Ferdinand that of Chartres, 
Marie of the Queen and also of Princess Marie, Clément of 
Princess Clémentine ; Léopold your Aunt wished, and Georgo 
in honour of St George of England and of George IV. Probably 
T shell hereafter give to Léopold the title of Duke of Brabant, 
and to Philippe that of Count of Flanders, both fine old titles. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
LAEKES, 1th Apri 1837, 


My nearest Caryp,—. You have been the subject of all 
sorte of newspaper paragraphs; your good and sensible way 
of looking on these very creditable productions will be of use fo 
you. If the press says useful things, and makes observations 
which merit attention, there is no doubt that sometimes, 
though God knows very rarely, something useful may be 
gleaned from them. But when you see its present state, when 
the one side says black and the other white, when the opposite 
political characters are treated by their respective antagonists 
as rogues, fools, blockheada, wretches, and all the other names 
in which the English political dictionary is 6o very rich, ono 
stands like the ass, between two bundles of hay, considerably 
embarrassed which ought to be chosen. . . . 





The King of the Belgians to the Princesa Victoria, 
Lakes, 1th Apr 1837. 


. . . As I believe the visit at Windsor is fixed for the 18th, 
I hope this letter will arrive in time. Perhaps the King will 
speak to you about the necessity of forming you an establish- 
ment.t... Your position, having a Mother with whom you 
very naturally remain, would render a complete independent 
establishment perhaps matter of real inconvenience; still 
something like that which Charlotte had will become desirable. 
My idea, if it meets with your approbation, would be this : 
‘Tho Duchess of Northumberland would remain your first Lady, 
Baroness Lehzen would fill e position similar to that of Mrs 
Campbell, who had been Cherlotte's governess in her younger 
days, and the Dean? would step into the position which good 
Dr Short held. An Equerry, I do not think—as you will not 


pds ready -thg attain Jegal on 24th May 
mare fon Pee 2 Gictn' Leite, Teun a Chester, and alterwarda 
1p of Peter 


*Cowiee Shgct, Rector of St Geoege's, Wloomebury, appointed in 1841 Bib 
of Sader apa Ss faa. bid as 
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go out without your Mother—you would require. On the 
other band, it may become matter of examination if you will 
perhaps like to have some young ladies attendants in the style 
of Lady Catherine Jenkinson ;? should this be your wish, it 
would become necessary to make very good choices, else por- 
haps you would derive more trouble than comfort from the 
arrangement ; cela va sans dire, thet the choice could only be 
made by yourself, and that nobody should be given you against 
your wishes. Should the King speak to you on the subject, I 
Would at once express this my wish if you should approve some 
such arrangement, and beg him to let you choose, Resist mildly 
but positively any nomination of Gentleman other than tho 
Dean ; it is highly probable that any other would be put about 
you 88 a spy, and turn out at all events a great bore, which is 
better avoided. . . . 

received a messenger from Coburg. I enclose the letters 
and also packet with fans. Ever, my beloved child, your 
faithfully atteched Uncle and Friend, Leororp R. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
33th Aprit 1987, 

. «+ What you say about the newspapers is very true and 
very flattering. They are indeed curious compound of truth 
and untruth. I am so used to newspaper nonsense and attacks 
that I do not mind it in the least. ... 

How happy I em that that beloved Aunt is going on so well 
and does not suffer irom the cold, as also the jeune Philippe. 
Leopold must be great fun with his Aunt Marie ; # docs he still 
say “ pas beau frére /" or is he more reconciled to his brother ? 
Zt is very noble in the Duc de Nemours to have thus given up 
his apanage ;* I am sorry there were such difficulties about it. 
There is no Ministry formed yet, I see by the papers. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘28h Apri 1837, 
My mosr sztovep Uncis,—.. . . Sir Henry Hardinge’s 


1 Lady Catherine Jenkinson, daughter of the Earl of Liverpool, soon after the Quean's 
Pe 
@ Princess Marie of Orleaus, bora 1823, daughter of King Loais Philippe, and thus 
whi gost Siaendera le der that due shit be nade by the Leaiee 
ro Se A BN rns ne vie 
ort err mec Ptsoe an he ee 
oS ca cecher aaa rE ttn sepmetcamce 
ee ae ayers 
seme is es 8 ear peenesceers 
ieventa Aerts whew it ire tee pees 
‘Aiepdment was lost by a majority of 36, on 28ta april, 
vou. 1 3 
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motion was quite lost, I am happy to say, and don’t you think, 
dearest Uncle, that it has almost done good, as it proves that 
the Tories have lost all chanco of getting in? It was a trial of 
strength, and the Ministry have triumphed. I have been 
reading in the papers, what I suppose you already know, that 
it is believed that the Lords will pass the Trish Corporation 
Bilt ;4 and also that Ministers mean to drop for the present the 
question about Church Rates? as the Redicals, being angry 
with Ministers relative to the Canada business, would not sup- 
port them well. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria, 
LAEBEN, 28: Aprit 1837. 

. I hope you occupy yourself with the several great 
quostions which agitate parties. I think a good mode will be 
to talk concerning them sometimes with the Dean. He is o 
good moderate man, and still weil able to give you sufficient 
information. From conversation with clever people, such as 
‘dine sometimes with you, much may be very usefully gathered, 
and you will do well to attend to this. I am no enemy to this 
way of instruction, and have seen people who were sharp enough 
to profit wonderfully by it. You hear in this way the opinions 
of a varicty of persons, and it rests with your own good sense ta 
clamify and appreciate them. . . . 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
and May 1837, 

. + You may depend upon it that I shall profit by your 
excellent advice respecting Politics. Pray, dear Uncle, have 
you read Lord Pelmerston’s speech concerning the Spanish 
affairs,’ which he delivered the night of the division on Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s motion? It is much admired. The Irish 
‘Tithes question came on last night in the House of Commons,* 


4 ‘The Intah Alunicipal Bill, to convert Corporations of Municipalities into Electoral 

. wos introduced in the House of Commons ou the 15th of February. The Bill 

ased by the Conservatives, but passed the House of Commons, In the Lords an 

iinendiuent of Lyndhurst’ struck out the coustructive ciausen and the Act became, on 

fho 18th of May, an Act for the Abolition of Municipalities ig Ireland. | Lord John Russell 

Wrought forward @ motion to reconstruct the But the Foers declined to pans St, 
and it wns postponed. 

4% Ap Ministers only ay aeilned pear of ina ven oft he memes ed. 

3 Tord vaimersion indkinanty see A should continue to fall ber 

meres sits tie Queen of ‘or duagrocefwily abendon an ally whocn she hod 


suceour. 
16 Frish Tithe Bill. 6 measure to facilitate the collection of tithes, was abandoned 
Deteune dee Tarts would woh ouseas io any mena ropriation of Gharch revenues, 
fexuare nthe Mi es'n propesl Ghat n portion of very ciorgyosa’s soos ahould Be 
tare in the Bill was a props ‘8 portion of every clergyman's 
plied to education, ws was already prescribed by a former Act 
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and I am very anxious for the morning papers, to seo what huss 
been done. Lord Melbourne looks remarkably well, Lord 
Palmerston not very well, and aa for poor little Lord John 
Russell, he is only a shadow of himself. “It must be dreadfully 
fagging work for them ; they sit so very late too, for when the 
Spanish question came on, the division only took plece at four 
o’elock in the morning, and I saw them at the Drawing-Room 
the same day afterwards. ... 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Sth May 1837. 


My prarest Uncre,—It was very kind of you to write to 
me from your new chateau ; I hardly ventured to hope for my 
usual letter, and yet I should have been much disappointed had 
Lnot received it. Iam sorry that the house is so bad, but hope 
you will have found a good position for a now one. 

Pray, dearest Uncle, may I ask such an indiscreet question 
ag, if Major Stroekons is a clever man ; he was so nervous and 
embarrassed when he came here, that I could not make him 
out. He brought me a very nice letter from Donna Maria. 

Iam anxiously waiting to hear the issue of the battlo between 
the carlite and Christinos, which is, they say, to decide a great 

leal.! 

‘Now farewell, dearest Uncle. I beg my affectionate love to 
my dear Aunt, and my most respectful hommages to the Mem- 
bers of the Family with you. Believe me, always, your affec- 
tionata Niece, 








Vrororta. 

Old Pozzo? dined here last Wednesday, and he gave me & 
long, I must say clever, dissertation about the state of France, 
during dinner-time. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
LABKBY, 25th Say 1857. 


My pearssr Camp,—You heve had somo battles and 
difficulties of which I am completely in the dark. The thing I 
am most curious to learn is what the King proposed to you con- 

1 After an _ Carista, Bspartero 
Clrataaa Day, 1686" Ths Christa’ oomsacodery tned began ip soaoee 6 combined 


‘movement on the Carlist inex, which stretched from Lun to Viliafranca, 
2 Count Porzo di Borgo (1764-1842), Russian Ambamador. By birth » Corsican and 


8 devoted patriot, he was e Heong opronent ot Napaaon ‘and his designs. He entered ' 
‘the Rustian diplomatic service in 1803, and after Waterloo became Russian Ambassador 
in Paris, He was Ambassador in London for two years, when his health gave way. 
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cerning your establishment. . . . I shall reserve my opinion till 
Iam better informed, but by what I heard I did not approve of 
it, because I thought it ill-timed. Stockmar will be able to do 
much. Two things seem necessary ; not to be fettered by any 
establishment other than what will be comfortable to you, and 
then to avoid any breach with your mother. I have fully 
instructed Stockmar, and I must say he left me in such good 
disposition that I think he will be able to be of great use to you. 
The great thing is to act without precipitation and with cau- 
tion. The King seems better again. I am very curious to 
know what he proposed ; you will have it in your power to 
modify his proposition, as it is difficult your approbation should 

dispensed with ; it would be a great fault in your situation 
to submit to this... . They seemed to think the King dying, 
which does not appear to be the case. Be steady, my good 
child, and not put out by anything ; as long as I live you will not 
‘want a faithful friend and supporter... . 

Here your somewhat curious little soul has at least the out- 
lines of things. . . . 

26th.—I received yesterday the whole of the papers concern- 
ing the King’s propositions I approve your letter to the 
King, as it is amiable and generous, and this in your position will 
always tell favourably. I think that if he is well advised he will 
chiefly consult your wishes. This is the footing on which you 
must place matters. It is not worth while to be told that one 
is in some sort of age when the consequence is thet you are not 
consulted in what concerns you most personally. Avoid in 
future to say much about your great youth and inexperience. 
Who made the letter ¢ Was it yourself, or came it from your 
Mother? You have now the Baron at your elbow, and even 
your Mother was most anxious forhis arrival. Speak sometimes 
with him ; it is necessary to accustom you to the thing, 

About the King's health.?_ Iam doubtful what to think. We 
have foreseen the case and treated it formerly. The great 
thing would be to make no change, to keep Ministers and every- 
thing as it is, and to gain time; in this way no one is hurt and 
‘no amour-propre blessé. For this reason I lean to your keeping, 
to begin with, Sir Herbert Taylor? for your official secretary, 
though I am not quite decided on the subject. He knows the 
manner in which the daily business is carried on; this is im- 
portant. I believe him, and have found him to be an honest 





4 he King bad ofered the Prince an eetablichment of £10,000 a year, indgpendent 
of her mother. ‘This was accepted to the great veration of Kent, bus 
ine" Walan's beat wns az tb Ue causing mach anzity. 

King Waliam's was at 

Private Secretary to King William 1, 
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man, that would do for State matters ; it would not be required 
that he should be your confidential adviser. Now I conclude, 
and send you this letter through Stockmar. My best rogards 
to Lehzen. Ever your faithful Uncle and Friend, 

Lroronp R. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
20h Afay 1837, 


. » . The demonstrations of affection and kindness from all 
sides towards me on my birthday, were most gratifying. The 
parks and streets were crowded all day as though something 
very extraordinary had happened. Yesterday I received 
twenty-two Addresses from various places, all very protty and 
loyal; one in particular was very well written which was pro- 
sented by Mr. Attwood! from the Political Union at Birming- 


ham. 

T am delighted to hear Stockmar is at length arrived; he 
reached London on Wednesday, and we shall seo him to-day. 

How distressed I am that poor dear Ernest ? has been go il] ! 
Thank God ! that he is now better. 

The Spanish affairs have turned out bettor than you had 
expected ; the triumphant capture of Irun* was a great thing 
for the Christinos. 

The King is much better. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
TUILERIES, 7th June 1837, 


- «+ The entrée lest Sunday was something remarkably 
splendid ; we saw it from the Tuileries, as we had nothing to 
do with the business itself, and your Aunt’s rank would have 
clashed with that of the Duchess of Orleans. The effect of all 
this on the people of this great town has been very great, and 
evidently mucb ground has been solidly regained. The King, 
getting out of that sort of confinement in which it was necessary 
to keep, has gained much in personal comfort, and also in & 


1 "Tomas Attwood founded in 189 the Birmingham Poltical Ualon, whch helped to 
pom the Retorm Act. Previously he had been known for his opposition tothe Orden 
Gouneil, and the resumption cf cash payments. Birmingham elecied him without 

eaition in 1982, and be aat til 1840. 
Prince Ernest'of Saxe-Coburg. 

3 The frontier town of Spain, near St Sebastian, ceptared, 16th May, by the Christinos, 
mpported by British troops. 

x {ine enlty ino Pars ofthe Dake and Duchess of Orleans, who bed been maried et 
Fontaineblesn on May 30 
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political point of view ; because to have a King who cannot 
show himself without being shot at, is a state of society which 
lowers his authority... . 

For the present the best plan is to continue to act as yon have 
done hitherto; to avoid quarrels, but also to stick firmly to 
your resolution when once taken. The violence which is some- 
times shown is so well known to you, you know also g0 well that 
you have nothing to fear from these people, that you must keep 
up your uaual cool spirit, whatever may be tried in the House to 
teaze you out of it. I mean to wait some more detailed accounts 
of what is going on in England before I give my opinion on what 
ought to be done in the case that the King’s disease should take 
amore fatal turn. 

As I told you before, however, when we treated this subject 
verbally and in writing, I believe it to be your interest to act: 
very mildly, to begin by taking everything as the King leaves it. 
By thia system you avoid disappointing those whose hopes may 
remain unchanged, as your own choices, as it were, are not yet 
made. Parties, which at present are so nearly balanced, remain 
in statu quo, and you gain time. 

T must conclude now this letter. My winding up is, keep 
you mind cool and easy ; be not alarmed at the prospect of 

ecoming perhaps sooner than you expected Queen ; aid will 
not be wanting, and the great thing is that you should have 
some honest people about you who have your welfare really at 
heart, Stockmar will be in this respect all we can wish, and we 
must hope that use/ul occupation will prevent his health from 
suffering. Now once more God bless you. Ever, my dear 
child, your faithful Uncle and Friend, Lrorotp R. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
LAaxkex, 15th June 1837. 


My proven Camp,—I hope that to-day will not pass over 
without bringing me a letter from you. In the meantime I will 
bogin this epistle, which will go by a messenger of my own to- 
morow. In every letter I shall write to you I mean to repeat 
to you, as a fundamental rule, to be courageous, firm and honest, 
as you have been till now. You may count upon my faithful 
good offices in all difficulties, and you have at your command 
Stockmar, whose judgment, heart, and character offer all the 
guarantees we can wish for. I wish nothing but to see you 
happy and prosperous, and by Sunday I shall probably write 
yous long letter, which will enter into details about most 
things. 
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My object is that you should be no one’s fool, and though 
young, and naturally not yet experienced, your good natural 
sense and the ¢ruth of your character will, with faithful and 
proper advice, get you very well through the difficulties of your 
future position, should it be the will of Providence to take the 
‘King from this earthly life. Of his real position I am still not 
quite able to judge, there being so much contradictory in the 
reports. Be this as it may, the great thing for you is, not to 
be hurried into important measures, and to gain time. Anew 
reign is always a time of hope ; everybody is disposed to see 
something for his own wishes and prospects. The policy of a 
new Sovereign must therefore be to act in such @ manner as to 
hurt aa little as possible the amour-propre of people, to let cir- 
cumstances and the force of things bring about the disappoint- 
ments which no human power could prevent coming sooner or 
later: that they should come as late as possible is in your 
interest. Should anything happen to the King before I can 
enter more fully into the necessary details, limit yourself to 
taking kindly and in a friendly manner the present Adminis- 
tration into your service. They are naturally friendly to your 
interests, as you are in fact the only possible Sovereign of the whole 
family, with the exception of the Duke of Sussex, they can 
‘serve with sincerity and attachment. This is of great importance 
to you, as it is by no means the same thing to have people who 
aid and assist you with feelings of real attachment, or merely 
from cold and calculating motives of political expediency and 
eelf-intereat. This being done, no other step should be taken 
without consulting seriously. The very time which is necessary 
to attain this end is favourable to you, as it is your greatest 
interest for the present moment to act most cautiously and to 
gain as much time as possible. In high positions it is excessively 
difficult to retrace a false move to get out of a mistake; and 
there exists very rarely, except i in time of war and civil feuds, a 
necessity for an immediate decision. Your part must be, to 
resume once more what I seid before, to remain as long as 
possible agreeable to all parties, and after the formation of the 
Ministry, to be most careful how you take any messure of 
importance. ... 





The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
16th June 1837, 


My BELOVED UNctE,—. .. I cannot say how happy I am that 
the entrée publique into Paris succeeded so well, and that the 
dear King was so well received ; I trust he will now at last be 
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rewarded for all the troubles and anxiety he has hed ever since 
1830. Lord Palmerston said that the French aay that Paseas- 
ainat est hors de mode. I bope and trust in Heaven that this 
may be the case, and for ever / 

You know, of course, dear Uncle, how very i the King is; 
it may all be over at any moment, and yet may last a few days. 
Consequently, we have not been out anywhere in public since 
Tuesaday, 6th, and since Wednesday all my lessons are stopped, 
as the news may arrive very suddenly... . 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 
DARKEN, 170 June 1837. 


My nrtoven Caitp,—. . . I shall to-day enter on the subject: 
of what is to be done when the King ceases to live. The 
moment you get official communication of it, you will entrust 
Lord Melbourne with the office of retaining the present Admin- 
istration as your Ministers. You will do this in that honest and 
kind way which ia quite your own, and say some kind things on 
the subject. The fact is that the present Ministers are those 
who will serve you personally with the greatest sincerity and, I 
trust, attachment. For them, as well as for the Liberals at 
large, you are the only Sovereign that offers them des chances 
a’existence et de durée. With the exception of the Duke of 
Sussex, there is no one in the family that offers them anything 
like what they can reasonably hope from you, and your imme- 
diate successor, with the mustaches,’ is enough to frighten them. 
into the most violent attachment for you. 

« «+ The irksome position in which you have lived will have 
the merit to have given you the habit of discretion and prudence, 
as in your position you never can have too much of either. 
Great measures of State I hope you will be able to avoid at first. 
I have already—if you would read it over, and perhaps let 
Stockmer see it—written to you some months ago on the sub- 
ject of the necessity of maintaining the influence of conservative 
principles, and of protecting the Church. You witl do well to 
keep both objects in view. You will do wisely by showing 
yourself attached to the English Protestant Church as it exista 
in tho State ; you are particularly where you are, because you 
are a Protestant. I know you are averse to persecution, and. 
you are right; miss, however, no opportunity to show your 
sincere feeling for the existing Church ; it is right and meet that 
you should do so. I must repeat that you will do well as long 
‘as it will be possible to burt no one’s hopes or prospects. That 








4 The Dake of Camberiand. 


HM, KING WILLIAM Iv. 
From 9 miniatare at Windsor Onstle 
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this will not always, or very long, be possible is the consequence 
of the state of parties ; still, one may be frank and honest, and 
etill kind to all. Concerning foreign policy I shall write on 
‘some future occasion. In the meantime I trust you will 
tect the two Queens in the Peninsula, who are miserably ill off. 
Tam sure, with your good sense you will not find it difficult to 
judge questions yourself. I cannot too much recommend this, 
a8 it will then become e habit, and even an amusement to you. 
Cultivate always a gonuine feeling of right and wrong, and be 
very true and honourable in your dealings ; this gives great 
strength. I have taken into consideration the advantage or 
disadvantage of my coming over to you tmmediately. The 
result of my examen is that I think it better to visit you later. 
If, however, you wanted me at any time, I should come in a 
moment. People might fancy I came to enslave you, while I 
glory in the contrary ; and, thirdly, that they might be jealous, 
or affect it at least, of my coming, as if I thought of ruling the 
realm for purposes of my own. . 

T am now at the end, I think, ‘of what I had to say. May 
Heaven bless you and keep up your spirits. Ever, my beloved 
child, your faithful Uncle and Friend, Leorom R. 


Pardon the hurry in which this letter was written. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
19th June 1887, 


My peaRty BELovep Uncir,—Your kind and dear letter, 
containing most wholesome, prudent, sound and excellent advice, 
was given me by our good and invaluable honest friend, Stock- 
mar, and I beg you to accept my best thanks for it. Before I 
say anything else, let me tell you how happy end thankful I am 
to have Stockmar here; he has been, and is, of the greatest 
possible use, and be assured, dearest Uncle, that he possesses 
my most entire confidence ! 

‘The King’s state, I may fairly say, is hopeless; he may 
perhape linger a few days, but he cannot recover ultimately. 
Yesterday the physicians declared he could not live till the 
morning, but to-day he is a little better ; the great fear is his 
excessive weakness and no pulse at all. ‘Poor old man ! ¥ feet 
sorry for him; he was always personelly kind to me, and I 
should be ungrateful and devoid of feeling if I did not remember 

this. 


I look forward to the event which it seems is likely to occur 
soon, with calmness and quietness ; I am not alarmed at it, and 
yet I do not suppose myself quite equal to all ; I trust, however, 

vou. r 3° 
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that with good-will, honesty, and courage I shall not, at all eventa, 
fail, Your advice is most excellent, and you may depend upon 
it I hall make use of it, and follow it, as alao what Stockmar 
says. I never showed myself, openly, to belong to any party, 
and I do not belong to any party. The Administration will 
undoubtedly be well received by me, the more so as I have reat 
confidence in them, and in perticular in Lord Melbourne, who is 
a straightforward, honest, clever and good man. 

T need not add much more, dearest Uncle, but that I trust 
that the all-powerful Being who has so long watched over my 
destinies will guide and support me, in whatever situation and 
station it may please Him to place me !.. . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SovrE SIREET, 20th June 1837. 


Viscount Melbourne! presents his bumble duty to your 
Majesty, and being aware that your Majesty has already re- 
ceived the melancholy intelligence of the death of his late 
Majesty, will do hiraself the honour of waiting upon your 
Majesty a jittle before nine this morning. Viscount Melbourne 
has requested the Marquis of Lansdowne * to name eleven as the 
hour for the meeting of the Council at Kensington Palace. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
‘20th June 1837 (half-past eight AM.). 


Dearest, Most BELOVED UncuEe,—Two words only, to tell 
you thet my poor Uncle, the King, expired this morning at 
twelve minutes pest two. The melancholy news were brought 
tome by Lord Conyngham* and the Archbishop of Canterbury ¢ 
at six. I expect Lord Melbourne almost immediately, and 
hold a Council at eleven. Ever, my beloved Uncle, your de- 
voted and attached Niece, Vicronia R. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
‘WINDSOR CASTLE, 20th June 1837. 
‘My peanzsr Niece. .I feel most grateful for your kind letter 


1 Lord Melboarne, so far as can be angured from his handwriting, which is extrems 
auielt to decipher appear always to Save writen his own uate Weburse, Bet 
Rot the comect spelling, and no one else seens to have etsployed it, 
2 oy esiene of se Conned formerly for a brie! period (1806-7) Chancellor of 
ixchequer. 
roar sad pon noy Lot oueas ‘Conyngham, bad b estbury and 
L, and was now Lord Chamberlain. pacar 
‘iam Howley (1768-1848), Bishop of London 1813-1828, Primate 1628-1848. 
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full of sympathy with my irreparable loss, and thank you with 
all my heart for your feeling expressions on this melancholy 
occasion. Iam, aa you may suppose, deeply affected by all the 
sed soenes I have gone throngh lately ; but I have the great 
comfort to dwell upon the recollection of the perfect resigna- 
tion, piety, and patience with which the dear King bore his 
trials and sufferings, and the truly Christian-like manner of his 
death. 

Excuse my writing more at present, my heart is over- 
whelmed and my head aches very much. “Accept the assurance 
of my most affectionate devotion, and allow me to consider 
myself always as your Majesty's most affectionate Friend, 
Aunt, and Subject, ADELAIDE. 


Extract from the Queen’s Journal. 
Tuesday, 20th June 1837, 


I was awoke at 6 o’clock by Mamma, who told me that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham were here, ant 
wished to see me. I got out of bed and went into my sitting- 
room (only in my dressing-gown) and alone, and saw them. 
Lord Conyngham (the Lord Chamberlain) then acquainted me 
that wy poor Uncle, the King, was no more, and had expired 
at 12 minutes past 2 this morning, and consequently that I am 
Queen. Lord Conyngham knelt down and kissed my hand, at 
the same time delivering to me the official announcement of the 
poor King's demise. The Archbishop then told me that the 
Queen was desirous that he should come and tell me the details 
of the last moments of my poor good Uncle; he said that he 
had directed his mind to religion, and had died in a periectly 
happy, quiet state of mind, and was quite prepared for his 
death. . He added that the King’s sufferings at the last wero 
not very great but that there was a good deal of uneasiness. 
Lord Conyngham, whom I charged to express my feelings of 
condolence and sorrow to the poor Queen, returned directly 
to Windsor. I then went to my room and dressed. 

Since t has pleased Providence to place me in this station, 
T shall do my utmost to fulfil my duty towards my country ; 
Tam very young and perhaps in many, though not in all things, 
inexperienced, but I am sure that very few have more real good- 
will and more real desire to do what is fit and right than T 
have. 

Breakfasted, during which time good, faithful Steckmar 
came and talked tome. Wrote a letter to dear Uncle Leopold 
and a few words to dear good Feodore. Received a letter irom 
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Lord Melbourne in which he said he would wait upon me at a 
little before #. At 9 came Lord Melbourne, whom I saw in my 
room, and of course quite alone, as I shall always do all my 
Ministers. He kissed my hand, end I then acquainted him 
that it had long been my intention to retain him and the rest 
of the present Ministry at the head of affairs, and that it could 
not be in better hands than his. He again then kissed my 
hand. He then read to me the Declaration which J was to 
read to the Council, which he wrote himself, and which is a very 
fine one. I then talked with him some little time longer, after 
which he left me. He wasin fulldress. I like him very much, 
and feel confidence in him. He is a very straightforward, 
honest, clever and good man. I then wrote a letter to the 
Queen. At about 11 Lord Melbourne came again to me, 
and spoke to me upon verious subjects. At about half- 
past 11 I went downstairs and held a Council in the red 
saloon, 

I wont in of course quite alone and remained seated the 
whole time. My two Uncles, the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Sussex, and Lord Melbourne conducted me. The Declaration, 
the various forms, the swearing in of the Privy Councillors, of 
which there were a great number present, and the reception of 
some of the Lords of the Council, previous to the Council, in 
an adjacent room (likewise alone) I subjoin here. I was not 
at all nervous and had the satisfaction of hearing that, people 
were satisfied with what I had done and how I had done it. 
Received after this, audiences of Lord Melbourne, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Albemarle (Master of the Horse), and the Arch-~ 
bishop of Canterbury, all in my room and alone. Saw Stock- 
mar. Saw Clark, whom I nemed my physician. Saw Mary. 
‘Wrote to Uncle Ernest. Saw Ernest Hohenlohe, who brought 
me a kind and very feeling letter from the poor Queen. at 
feel very much for her, and really feel that the poor go 
King was always so kind personally to me, that I should be 
ungrateful were I not to recollect it and feel grieved at his 
death. The poor Queen is wonderfully composed now, I 
hear. 

Wrote my journal. Took my dinner upstairs alone. Went 
downstairs. Saw Stockmar. At about twenty minutes to 9 
came Lord Melbourne and remained till near 10. I had a very 
important and a very comfortable conversation with him. Each 
time I seo him I feel more confidence in him ; I find him very 
kind in his manner too. Saw Stockmar. Went down and said 
good-night to Mamma, ete. My dear Lehzen will always 
remain with me as my friend, but will take no situation about 
me, and I think she is right. 
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Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
‘Wiuron CnEescest, 22nd June 1837, 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has the honour to report that he presented to the 
‘House of Commons this day your Majesty’s gracious Message. 

He then moved an Address of Condolence and Congratula- 
tion,{which was seconded by Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Peel 
very properly took occasion to speak in terms of high admiration 
of thedeportment of your Majesty before the Privy Council 
on Tuesday. Tho Address was agreed to without a dissentient 
voice, and your Majesty may rest assured that the House of 
Commons is animated by a feeling of loyalty to the Throne, and 
of devotion to your Majesty. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
(Cadated—22nd or 23rd June 1837.) 


My prarest Niscs,—I am most grateful for your amiable 
letter and truly kind offer to come and see me next week. Any 
day convenient to your Majesty will be agreeable to me, the 
sooner the better, for am equally anxious to see you again, and 
to express to you in person all that I feel for you at this trying 
moment. If Monday will suit you I shall be ready to receive 
you and your dear Mother on that day. My prayers are with 
you and iny blessing follows you in all you have to go through. 
My health is as well as it can be after the great exertions I have 
suffered, and I try to keep up under my heavy trial and deep 
affliction. 

My best wishes attend you, my dearest Niece, and I am for 
ever your Majesty’s most affectionate and faithful Friend, 
Aunt and Subject, ApELAIDE. 


The King of the French to Queen Victoria. 
Pants, le 23 Juin 1887, 


Mapams aa Saur,—J’ai appris avec une vive peine la perte 
que votre Majesté vient de faire dans la personne de son trés 
cher et bien aimé Onele le Roi Guillaume IV. d’auguste et 
vénérable mémoire. La vive et sincére amitié que je porte & 
votre Majesté, et & ceux qui lui sont chers, les liens de parenté 





2 Writing as Leader of the House of Commons. 
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qui rapprochent nos deux familles par V'alliance de ma file 
chérie avec le Roi des Belges votre Oncle bien aimé, et enfin le 
souvenir qui m’est toujours bien cher de la tendre amitié qui 
m‘attachait au feu Prince votre Pére, depuis que nous nous 
étions vus en Amérique, il y a déja trente-huit ans; me déter- 
minent a ne pas attendre jes formalités d'usage, pour offrir & 
votre Majesté mes félicitations sur son avénement au Tréne de 
la Gronde-Bretagne. I} m’est doux de penser que l'heureuso 
direction que 3a Princesse votre excellente et bien aimée Mére a 
si sagemont donnée votre jeune ge, vous met & portée do 
supporter dignement le grand fardeau qui vous est échu. Je 
fais les vooux Jes plus sineéres pour que la Providence bénisse 
votre Régne, et qu'il soit une époque de bonheur et de pros- 
périté pour les peuples que vous étes appelée & gouverner. 
Puissiez-vous aussi jouir longtemps de tout le bonheur person- 
nel que jo vous souhaite du fond de mon ceeur. Je serai tou- 
jours bien empressé de manifester & votre Majesté tous les 
sentiments d'attachement et d’affection que je lui porte. 
Quelle me permette d’y ajouter l’expression de la haute estime 
et de linviolable amitié avec lesquelles je ne cesserai d’étre, 
Madaine ma Sur, de votre Majesté Le Bon Frére, 
Louis Puurrr R, 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
LABKEN, 28rd June 1837, 


My sELoven Caitp,—Your new dignities will not change or 
increase my old afiection for you ; may Heaven assist you, and 
may IJ have the happiness of being able to be of use to you, and to 
contribute to those successes in your new career for which I 
am so anxious, Your letter of the 19th, written very shortly 
before the important event took place, gave me great satisfac- 
tion ; it showed me a temper of mind well calculated for the 
occasion. To see the difficulties of the task without shrinking 
from them or feeling alarm, and to meet them with courage, is 
the way to succeed. I have often seen that the confidence of 
success has been the cause of the euccese itself, and you will do 
well to preserve that sentiment. 4 

T have been most happy to learn that the swearing in of the 
Council passed so well. The Declaration in the newspapers I 
find simple and appropriate. The translation in the papers 
says, “ Jat été élerés en Angleterre.” 1. T should advise to say 
a8 ofton as possible that you are born in England. George IIL. 


4 In 1799 the Dake of Kent was Commenderin-Ohief in British North America. 
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gloried in this, and as none of your cousins are born in England, 
it is your interest de jaire reporter cela fortement. 2. You never 
‘ean say too much in praise of your country and its inhabitants. 
Two nations in Europe are really almost ridiculous in their own 
exaggerated praises of themselves ; these are the English and 
the French. Your being very national is highly important, and 
as you happen to be born in England and never to have left it 
3 moment,’ it would be odd enough if people tried to make ont 
the contrary. 3. Tho Established Church I also recommend 
strongly ; you cannot, without pledging yourself to anything 
particular, say too much on the subject. 4, Before you decide 
on anything important I should be glad if you would consult 
me; this would also have the advantage of giving you time. 
In politics most messures will come in time within a certain 
number of days ; to retrace or back cut of a measure is on the 
contrary extremely dificult, and almost always injurious to the 
highest authority. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
25th June 2887, 


My seroven Uncis,—Though I have an immense deal of 
business to do, I shall write you @ few lines to thank you for 
your kind and useful letter of the 23rd, which I have just re- 
evived. Your advice is always of the greatest importance to me. 

Respecting Claremont, Stockmar will be able to explain to 
you the total impossibility of my being out of London, as I must 
see my Ministers every day. I am very well, sleep well, and 
drive every evening ia the country ; it is so hot that walking 
is out of the question. Before I go further let me pause to tell 
you how fortunate I am to have at the head of the Government 
‘s man like Lord Melbourne. I have seen him now every day, 
with the exception of Friday, and the more I see him, the more 
confidence I have in him; he is not only aclever statesman and 
an honest man, but a good and a kind-hearted man, whose aim 
is to do his duty for his country and not for a party. He is of 
the greatest use to me both politically and privately. 

T have seen almost all] my other Ministers, and do regular, 
hard, but to me delightful, work with them. I¢ is to me the 
greatest pleasure to do my duty for my country and my people, 
and no fatigue, however great, will be burdensome to me if it 
is for the welfare of the nation, Stockmar will tell you all these 
things. I have reason to be highly pleased with all my Minis- 


41 ‘The Duke and Duchess of Kent were settied ot Amorbach, in Leiningen, til s abort 
time before the birth of their child, when they came to Kensington, 
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ters, and hope to God that the Elections! may be favourable, 
as I well know that the present Ministry is the best and most 
moderate we can have. 
Do not, my dearly beloved Uncle, fear for my health ; I shall 
take good care of it. I beg your advice on the enclosed paper. 
Ever your devoted and grateful Niece and affectionate Ohild, 
Victor R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAEKEN, 27th June 1837, 


My pear Caitp,—. . . Now I must touch on another sup- 
ject which is of vital importance for you and your comfort, viz. 
tho habits of business which you will contract now. The best 
plan is to devote certain hours to it; if you do that, you will 
get through it with great ease. I think you would do well to 
tell your Ministers that for the present you would be ready to 
receive those who should wish to see you between the hours of 
eleven and half-past one. This will not plague you much, and 
will be sufficient in most cases for the usual) business that is to 
be transacted. 

I shall add to this a piece of advice, Whenever e question is 
of some importance, it should not be decided on the day when 
it is submitted to you. Whenever it is not an urgent one, F 
make it @ rule not to let any question be forced upon my 
tmmediate decision; it is really not doing oneself justice do 
décider des questions sur le pouce. And even when in my mind 
Tam disposed to accede, still I always keep the papers with me 
some little time before I return them. The best mode for you 
will be, that each Minister should bring his box with him, and 
when he submits to you the papers, explain them to you. Then 
you will keep the papers, either to think yourself wpon it or to 
consult somebody, and either return them the next time you 
see the Minister to whom they belong, or send them to him. 
Good habite formed now may for ever afterwards be kept up, 
and will become so natural to you that you will not find them 
at all fatiguing. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
‘(KENSINGTON PALACE, 28ch June 1837. 


The Queen has received Lord Melbourne’s communication, 
and thinks, as Prince Ernest of Hesse goes to the funeral, it 
1 At that time rendered necessary by the demise of the Crown. 
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would be proper the Prince of Leiningen should do just the 
same. The Queen requests that Lord Melbourne will be so 
good as to take care that the Prince of Leiningen is informed 
as to the proper dress he ought to wear on the occasion. 

Lord Albemarle mentioned yesterday to the Queen, that all 
the ladies’ saddle-horses, including the Queen-Dowager's own 
favourite horses, belonged to the Queen; but it strikes her 
that it would be well if the Queen was to give the Queen- 
Dowager the choice of two or threo of her own horses, and that 
she might keep them. The Queen would wish Lord Melbourne 
to give her his opinion on this subject. . . . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LABKEN, 30th June 1837. 


My pearest Cxitp,—. . . I am glad to soc that you are 80° 
much pleased with Lord Melbourne. I believe him to be as 
you think him. His character is a guarantee which is valu- 
able, and remember that cleverness and talent, without an honest 
heart and character, will never do for your Minister, 1 shali 
name nobody, but what I said just now applies to some people 
you have recently seen, 

I am so happy that you enter into the important affairs 
which Providence has entrusted to you with so much interest 
and spirit ; if you continue you will be sure uf success, and your 
own conscience will give you the most delightful and satisfac- 
tory feelings. Tobe National is the great thing, and I was sure 
you would agree with what I said repeatedly to you on this 
vital subject, and you will be certain in this way oi the love of 
the nation you govern. 

I recommend to your kind attention what Stockmar will 
think it his duty to tell you; he will never press anything, 
never plague you with anything, without the thorough con~ 
viction that it is indispensable for your welfare. I can guarantee 
his independence cf mind and disinterestedness ; nothing 
makes an impression upon him but what his experience makes 
him feel to be of importance fer you. Iam delighted with your 
plan. You will recollect that I pressed upon you repeatedly 
how necessary it was for you to continue your studies on a mora 
extended scale, more appropriate to the station you were des- 
tined once to fill. No one is better qualified to direct: those 
studies for the next few years than Stockmar, few people pos- 
sess more general information, and very, very few have been 
like him educated, as it were, by fate itself since 1816. There 
is no branch of information in which he may not prove useful— 
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(1) History, considered in a practical and philosophical way ; 
(2) International Law and everything connected with it; 
(3) Political Economy, an important branch nowadays; (4) 
Classic studies ; (5) belles lettres in general ; (6) Physical Science 
in all its branches, ete., ete.—the list would be very long if I 
were to enumerate it all. The sooner you do this the better ; 
in all countries and at all times men like Stockmar have filled 
similar situations, even in the most bigoted and jealous coun- 
tries, such as Spain, Austria, ete. You will have him in this 
caso constantly near you without anybody having the right of 
finding fault with it. and to be useful to you he should be near 
you. Stockmar would have the immense advantage, for so 
young a Queen, to be a living dictionary of all matters scientific 
and politic that happened these thirty years, which to you is of 
the greatest importance, because you must study the political 
history of at least the last thirty-seven years more particularly. 
had begun something of the sort with you, even so far back as 
George II. ; you will do well to go through the reign of George 
ILL, and to follow the various circumstances which brought on. 
finally the present state of affairs. . . 

My letter grows too long, and you will not have time to read 
it ; [ will therefore come to an end, remaining ever, my beloved 
Victoria, your faithfully attached Uncle and Friend, 

Leoroip R. 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Srd July 1887. 


My prarest Uncte,—I had the happiness of receiving your 
kind letter of 30th June yesterday, and hasten to thank’ you 
for it. Your dear and kind letters, full of kind and excellent 
advice, will always be of the greatest use to me, and will always 
be my delight. You may depend upon it that I shall profit 
by your advice, as I have already so often done, 

T was sure you would be of my opinion relative to Lord 
Melbourne. Indeed, dearest Uncle, nothing is to be done 
without a good heart and an honest mind ; I have, alas ! seen 60 
much of bad hearts and dishonest and double minds, that I 
know how to value and appreciate real worth. 

All is going on well at present, and the elections promise to 
be favourable. God grant they may beso! I hada very long 
‘and highly interesting conversation with Palmerston on 
Saturday, about Turkey, Russia, ete., ete. I trust something 
may be done for my sister Queens. They have got a Constitu- 
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tion in Spain at length, and the Cortes have done very well. 
‘We hope also to conclude a treaty of commerce with the 
Spaniards shortly, which would be an immense thing. 
“Tt you could get my kind and dear friend Louis Philippe, 
‘whom I do 80 respect, and for whom I have a great affection, to 
do something for poor Spain, it would be of great use. 

Tam quite penetrated by the King's kindness in sending good 
old Genera! Baudrand! and the Duc d’Elchingen? over to 
compliment me; Baudrand did it very well, and with much 
good feeling. In Portugel, affairs look very black, I grieve to 
say. They have no money, and the Chartists want to bring 
about another counter-revolution, which would be fatal to the 
poor Queen's interests, I fear. 

‘That you approve my plan about Stoekmer I am delighted 
to hear. 

T hope to go into Buckingham Palace very shortly after the 
funeral. 

Now, dearest Uncle, I must invite you en forme. Ishould bo 
most delighted if you, dearest Aunt Louise, and Leopold 
(j'insiate) could come about the middle or end of August. Then 
I should beg you would stay a little longer than usual, a fort- 
night at least. You could bring as many gentlemen, ladies, 
bonnes, ete., ete., as you pleased, and I should be too happy and 
proud to have you under my own roof... . 


The Earl of Liverpool to Baron Stockmur. 
th July 1837, 


‘Went about half-past ten o’clock to Apsley House, and told 
the Duke of Wellington the whole of my communication with 
the Queen, Duchess of Kent, and Sir John Conroy on 15th June, 
also of my communication subsequently with Lord Melbourne, 
all of which he very much approved of. He said that he was 
quite sure that the Queen would find Lord Melbourne an 
honourable man, and one in whom Her Majesty might pat con- 
fidence ; that he was a man apt to treat matters too lightly, 
or, as he expressed it, a poco curante, but in the main an honest 
and en honourable man. Upon my speaking to him of the 
kind and paternal conduct of King Leopold towards his Niece, 
he said that he was fully pereuaded of this, and should at all and 
any time be ready to uphold it by his approbation, but that he 
had no immediate connection with the Press, whose attacks 


4 Genera! Comte Baudrand (1774-1848). 
2 Son of Marshal Ney. 
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indeed he held very cheap, though they were frequently very 
offensive. He then asked me whether it was not true that the 
Queen had thought of some reviews at which she would appear 
on horseback. I said there had been some talk of it. Ho 
dosired me to say that he thought this would be very dangerous, 
that she had much better do this in en open carriage, as no one 
except such as himself knew how difficult it was to get stesdy 
riding horses, and besides tha‘, sho could not be attended by 
any femalo, and that this would appear indclicate. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
WOODSOR Casts, Th July 183% 

My pearest Nuzce,—I must, before I leave this dear Castle, 
‘once more express to you the grateful sense I entertain for the 
kind treatment I have experienced from you since it has pleased 
our heavenly Father to put you in possession of it. You have 
contributed much to my comfort under all the painful and 
distressing circumstances of this time of woe, and I assure you 
that I ever shall remember it with sincere gratitude. 

T hope that you continue quite well and do not suffer from 
the exertions and duties of your new position. My best wishes 
and prayors attend you on all occasions, for I shall be for the 
rost of my life devoted and attached to you as your most affec- 
tionate Aunt and Subject, ADELAIDE. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
Kenstxotoy Pansce, 10¢h July 1837, 

Tho Queen regrets very much to hear of Lord Melbourne's 
indisposition, and trusts it will be of no duration. 

‘The Queen has just seen the Lord Chamberlain and has given 
him all her orders. The Lord Chamberlain says that he will 
do everything in his power to facilitate the Queen’s going into 
Buekingham Palace on Thursday. 

The Queen fears that there may have been some mistake with 
respect to the Chapter of the Garter, ior Lord Conyngham,! as 
well as several others, imagined it would be held on Wednesday 
instead of Priday. The Queen requests Lord Melbourne to 
Tectify this mistake, as it is the Queen’s intention to hold the 
Chapter on Friday. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Us Judy 1857. 


My prargsr, pest Uncur,—. . . I have got very little time 
and very little to say. I really and truly go into Buckingham 
2 The Lord Chamberlain, 
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Palace the day after to-morrow, but I must say, though I am 
very glad to do so, I feel sorry to leave for cver my poor old 
birthplace... . 

25th.—I shall not go out of town, I think, before the 20th 
or thereabouts of next month. Windsor requires thorough 
cleaning, and I must say I could not think of going in sooner 
sftor the poor King’s death. Windsor always appears very 
melancholy to me, and there are 60 many sad associations with 
it. These will vanish, I daresay, if I see you there soon after 
my errival there. 

I have very pleasant large dinners every day. I invite my 
Premier generally once » week to dinner as I think it right to 
show publicly that I esteem him and have confidence in him, as 
he has behaved so well. Stockmar is of this opinion and is his 
great admirer. .. . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
‘NEUULY, 12th July 2837, 


« » . Having still a few moments before 6 special mossenger 
sets off, I take advantage of it to add a few words. By all I 
ean hear, there are many intrigues on foot in England at this 
moment. Princess Lieven! and another individual recently 


1 ‘The Princess Dorothea de Benckendori? married the Count de Levan at fittaen ; in 
1812, be became Russian Minister (and later Ambassador) io Lonsen, whither she ao- 
companied him. She wae s woman of ex ‘Geveruess, enjoying the confidence 
of George IY., Liverpool, Canning, Castlereagh, and Wellington. Inspiring tle efforts, 
and even componing the despatches of her husband, she became hentelf tue confidantial 

yondent, of Neswelrode, Esteriiaxy, Posso di Borgo, Guixot, and Lord Aberdeen, 

In 1884, the Lievens returned to St Petarsburz, where the Emperor Nicholas, thongh in~ 

diferent to the society of women of talent, showed her special marks of regard, Her 

husband died ot Rome, in January 1854, and she established herself tn Paria, afterwards 

seeking a Lome in England during the troubles of 1848, Returning to aris, her anon 

Decame arnin the resort of diplomatits polilelang and men of the world, She died 
january 1897. 

‘Madame do Lieven about this time told Greville that she had had an audience of the 
Queen, * who was very civil and ‘but timid end embarrassed, and talked of 
Rotiing but commonplaces” ; and Greville adds that the Queen " had probably beea 
told that the Princess was an intriganic, and was afraid of committing herselt 

‘Madame de Lioven wrote to Lord Aberdeen on the 30th July 1837 :— 

‘J'ai va Ja Reine deax folg, jo Vai vue seule, et je I'ai vue dans la société du soir, et aveo 
aon Premier Ministre. Ee s un aplomb, ua sir de commandement, de dignite, qui avec 
aon ‘visage enfantin, ea petite taille, et son Joli sourire, torment certainement le apectacle 
Jo plus extracrdinaite qu'il soit possible de se figurer. Elle ext d'une extréme réserve dans 
on discours. On croit que is prudeoce est une de es premééres qualites. Lord Mel- 
dourne w auprés delle un air d'amour, de contentement, de vunité mfrce, et tout cele 
mélé avec Desucoup de respect, des attitudes trés 4 son ‘aise, une hebitade de premitre 
Place dans son salon, de la réverie, de ls gaiet, vous royet tout cela, La Helne est 
Pleine d'simables sourires pour lai, é 

‘La socléte le soir n’etait composée que da household de la Reine, de tout Je household 
de la Duchesse de Kent (moins la famille Conroy, qui n'approche pas du Palais), et de 
aaelques étrangers, Ia Duchesse de Kent ext  mécontente,—ell@ m’en. 8 
mime parié. Je doute que is mire eb la fille fabitent longtemps sous te mgme toit. 
Quant & Lord Melbourne, ii me semble que ia Duchesse le déteste. Ii et évident qu'il 
et dans in possession entiére et exctusive de la confance de la Beine, et que ses ressenti 
ments, comme aes peines passées, cont confies sans réserve & son Premier Mfinist 
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imported from her country seem to be very active in what 
concerns them not; beware of them. A rule which I cannot 
sufficiently recommend is, never to permit people to speak 
on subjects concerning yourself or your affairs, without your 
having yourself desired them to doso. The moment a person 
behaves improperly on this subject, change the conversation, 
and make the individual feel that he has made a mistake... . 
People will certainly try to speak to you on your own personal 
affairs ; decline it boldly, and they will leave you alone... . 
Now I conclude with my warmest wishes for your happiness, 
Ever, my dear Victoria, your faithfully attached Uncle and 
Friend, Lrorotp R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
18th July 1837, 


My BELoven Uncrz,— ... I have been so busy, I can say 
but two words more, which are that I prorogued Parliament 
yesterday in person, was very well received, and am not at all 
tired to-day, but quite frisky. There is to be no review this 
year, as I was determined to have it only if I could ride, and as I 
have not riduen for two years, it was better not. Believe me, 
always, your devoted Niece, Vicroria R. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 
Sraxuors STAKEZ, 22nd July 1887, 


+. « With regard to Count Orloff, your Majesty will pro- 
bably renew to him, on his taking leave, the assurances which 
your Majesty has already given, of your desire to cement and 
maintain the friendly alliance which subsists between the two 
Crowns ; and an expression might be repeated of the pleasure 
which your Majesty has derived from the selection of a person 
who possesses the confidence and esteem of the Emperor so fully 
as Count Orloff is known to do. 

It might, perhaps, be as well to avoid any allusion to your 
Majesty's not being personally acquainted with the Emperor, 
or anything that might be construed into an invitation to that 
Sovereign to come to England, because Viscount Palmerston 
has reason to believe that any such hint would be eagerly 
caught at, while at the same time such # visit does not, under all 
circumstances, seem to be a thing particularly to be desired. . .. 


2 The Russian Ambassador. 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
LAEKER, 24h July 1687. 


My prarest Cutrp,—. .. I hear that the Levée went off very 
well, and I have no doubt that the Drawing-Room did the 
same. Your spirit in all these new and trying proceedings 
makes me happy beyond expression. Believe me, with courage 
and honesty, you will get on beautifully and successfully. The 
firmness you displayed at the beginning of your reign will be 
for your quiet of the utmost importance. People must come 
to the opinion it és of no use intriguing, because when her mind is 
once made up, and she thinks a thing right, no earthly power will 
make her change. To these qualities must be added one which 
is of great importance, this is discretion ; humble as it seems, it 
has often brought about successes in which talent failed and 
genius did not succeed. Discretion in the great affairs of the 
world does wonders, and safety depends frequently and is 
chiefly derived from it... « 

Now I must quickly conclude, with the prayer that you will 
not permit anybody, be it even your Prime Minister, to speak to 
you on matters that concern you personally, without your 
having expressed the wish of its being done. You have no 
idea of the importance of this for your peace and comfort and 
safety. I always act on this principle, and I can say with great 
success. 

Believe me ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 

Leoroty R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
‘LABKEN, 20th July 1837, 


My pEarest Camp,—Your dear letter of the 24th inst. is, 
amongst so many kind letters, almost the kindest I yet received 
from your dear hands. My happiness and my greatest pride will 
always be, to be a tender and devoted father to you, my beloved 
child, and to watch over you and stand by you with heart 
and soul as long as the heart which loves you so sincerely will 
beat. 

I have no doubt that Lord Melbourne will always do every- 
thing in his power to be useful to you. His position is become 
extremely happy ; after having been, under the late King at 
least, in an awkward position, he is now sure of enjoying your 
confidence and sincere support. If the elections turn out 
favourably to the Ministry, it will, I hope, give them the means 
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of trying to conciliate the great mass of the moderate Tories, who 
from their nature and in consequence of their opinions are safe 
and desirable supporters of the Crown. The two extremes will 
give them trouble, and the ultra-Tories appear to me to be even. 
the more unreasonable of the two. 

T am most happy to see you on your guard against Princess 
Lieven and such-like people. Your life amongst intriguers and 
tormented with intrigues has given you an experience on this 
important subject which you will do well not to lose sight of, as 
it will unfortunately often reproduce itself, though the names 
and manner of carrying on the thing may not be the same. 

I also think Windsor a little melancholy, but I believe that 
one likes it more and more, as the Park in particular is uncom- 
monly beautiful. We shall try our best to enliven it by our 

ence, and probably soon after your arrival. I am most 

appy to see you so spirited and heppy in your new position ; 

it will go a great way to ensure your success, and your spirit and 
courage will never be de trop. 

Now I will conclude for the day, not to bore you, and beg 
you always to believe me, my dear and beloved Victoria, yor 
devoted Uncle and Friend, Lxororp R, 


The Princess Hohenlohe to Queen Victoria. 
LANGEXBURG, 31st July 1837, 


My praxgst Vicronia,—On arriving here, I found your 
dear letter of the 9th of this month; and some days ago I 
received the one of the 16th. Many, many thanks for then: 
both ; it is indeed kind of you to write to me now when you 
have so much todo. You have no idea what a feeling it is, to 
hear and read of you, and to think that it is you, my own dear 
sister, who are the object of general observation, and, I may 
say, admiretion ; it is sometimes likea dream. For those who 
ere near you it is quite different than for me, who have not 
seen you yet in your new position, but must represent to my- 
self all through the report of others. The description in the 
papers of your proroguing Parliament I read with great 
interest ; it must have been an imposing moment for you, 
your standing for the first time in your life in the middle of that 
assembly where the interests and welfare of your country are 
discussed and decided upon. It is with pride, pleasure, and 
anxiety I think of you at the description of such scenes and 
cceurrences, I saw too by the papers that your incognito ab 
the Opera was not quite kept as you wished it. . . . 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘BUCEDNGHAM PALsce, let August 1837, 


My DeaREsT UNcLE,—. . . I should be most happy to 
“ Deep once ” into your country, and wish that it could be. 

‘With respect to Politics, Lord Melbourne told me this 
morning that he thinks the Lords will be more moderate and 
reasonable next Session. The Duke of Wellington made a 
speech shortly before the Dissolution of Pasliament, in which 
he said that he wished as much as the Government did to pass the 
questions now pending. 

You do not think Alexander! near handsome enough in my 
opinion; you know, ladies are much better judges. He is 
somewhat colossal, I own, but very proportionate and good- 
looking, I think. I am ail impatience to hear more about all 
this, and when you imagine the marriage will take place. 

T have resumed my singing lessons with Lablache? twice a 
week, which form an agreeable recreation in the midst of all 
the business I have to do. Hoe is such a good old soul, and 
greatly pleased that I go on with him. I admire the music of 
the Huguenots very much, but do not sing it, as I prefer Italian 
to French for singing greatly. I have been learning in the 
Peinning of the season many of your old favourites, which I 

hope to sing with you when we meet. I wish I could k 
Lablache to sing with us, but he will be gone by that time, 
greatly fear. 

Now farewell, my beloved Uncle. Give my affectionate love 
to my dear Aunt, and believe mo always, your devoted Niece, 

Vierorta Re 

J’embrasse Léopold et Philippe. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Oth August 1837, 


My srrovep Unctz,—. . . With respect to the Elections, 
they are, I’m thankful to say, rather favourable, though not 
quite so much so as we could wish. But upon the whole we 
shall have as good a House os we had, and, I hope (es Lord 
Melbourne does also), more moderate one than the last one. 
‘The Irish Elections are very favourable to us ; we have gained 





4 Prince Alexander of Wuirtemberg, betrothed to Princess Marie of Orleans, daughter 
of Louis Philippe. She died 10th January 1859. See Letter of Queen Vietoria to the 
‘ing ofthe Belgians, 11th Janoazy 1839. 

ante, p. 50, 
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six in the English boroughs, and lost, I grieve to say, several in 
the counties. 

The country is very quiet, and I have good reason to believe 
all will do very well. 

The King of Wirtemberg is to arrive to-night, under the 
name of Count Teck, and wishes to be in strict incognito. He 
comes on purpose to see me ; you know he is my second cousin 
—his mother! was sister to Queen Caroline and daughter to 
my grand-aunt2 I shall give the King @ large dinner on 
Friday and a little concert after it. . 





Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
‘ENpauEIOR, 15th August 1837. 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
‘and has the honour to lay before your Majesty a general state- 
ment of the result of the elections, which, with the exception 
of one or two doubtful counties in Ireland, may be said to be 
completed. . 

It is not to be denied that this near balance of parties makes 
the task of conducting the government difficult for any 
Ministry. On the other hand, the circumstances of the country 
do not present any extraordinary difficulty, and were any such 
to arise, the general composition of the new House of Commons 
affords a security that the maintenance of the Constitution and 
the welfare of the country would be permanent objects to the 
majority of its Members.* 

Lord John Russell had some time ago the honour of stating 
to your Majesty that the return of Mr Fox Maule for Perth- 
shire, and of Mr Hume for Middlesex, were hardly to bo 
expected. In this as in many other instances the superior 
organisation of the Tory party have enabled them to gain the 
oppesranes of a change of opinion, which has not in fact taken 
place. 

Lord John Russell is sorry to add that bribery, intimidation, 
and drunkenness have been very prevalent at the late elections, 
and that in many cases the disposition to riot has only been 
checked by the appearance of the Military, who have in all 
cases conducted themselves with great temper and judgment. 

4 Queen Augusta 

4 Rirata, Duchess of Brantesc, alot of Geomge TI, 

j Wiule We extreme Radicals were in several eases defeated, the namber of O'Connell's 
followers was decidedly jacreased. ‘The general balance of parties wae not much affected, 
though the complaint made by Mr Roebuck, the Radical Member for Bath, sn the test 


days of William 1V.'s reina, that there was no Gorerament, and that the machinery cf 
Legiststion was at a dead stop, was no longer warranted, 
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‘ESDSURIO, 21a Auguet 1837. 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to submit to your Majesty a letter from the 
Earl of Coventry requesting an Audience. 

It is usual for the Sovereign to receive any Peer who may 
be desirous of an Audience, without any other person being 
present. But if the Peer who is thus admitted to the honour 
of an Audience should enter upon political topics, it has been 
the custom for your Majesty’s predecessors merely to hear what 
is offered, and not to give any opinion, or to enter into any 
discussion or conversation upon such topics. 

Should your Majesty be pleased to grant Lord Coventry's 
request of an Audience, perhaps the most convenient course 
will be that the Lord-in-Waiting should signify to him, direct 
from Windsor, your Majesty’s pleasure. 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgiana2 


‘Wanson Caster, 19th September 1837. 
(20 tm{inutes) past) 11.) 
My DEAREST, MOST BELOVED Uncie,—One line to express 
to you, imperfectly, my thanks for all your very great kindness 
to me, and my great, great grief at your departure! God knows 
how sad, how forlorn, Lfeel! How I shall miss you, my dearest, 
dear Uncle! every, every where! How I shall miss your con- 
versation! How I shal) miss your protection out riding! Oh! 
I feel very, very sad, and cannot speak of you both without 


erying ! 
‘Farewell, my beloved Uncle and father / may Heaven bless 

snd protect you; and do not forget your most affectionate, 

devoted, and attached Niece and Child, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
Warson CASTLE, Srd Ocober 1887, 


My perovep Uncus,— .. . I am quite sad to leave this 
fine place, where, if it had not been for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment 80 early this year, I would have remained till November. 
Ihave passed such a pleasant time here, the pleasantest summer 
I have ever passed in my life; I have had the great happiness 
of having you and my beloved Aunt here, I have had pleasant 


1 Written on the conclusion of a vialt of the King of the Belgians to England. 
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people staying with me, and I have had delicious rides which 
have done me more good than snything. It will be such & 
break-up of our little circle! Besides my own people, Lord. 
Melbourne and Lord Palmerston are the only people who have 
been staying here, and this little party was very social and 
agreeable. The Princess Augusta of Saxony! has been here 
for two nights; she is neither young nor handsome, but a 
very kind good person. 

The news from Portugal are bad which I got this morning. 
‘The Civil War is ended, and the Chartists have been completely 
defeated ; this is sad enough, but I was fearful of it : » counter- 
revolution never does well.4 

En revanche, the news from Spain are by far better. . . . 

Relieve me always, in haste, your devoted and affectionate 
Niece, Vicronra R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 
6th October 1837, 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and in acknowledging your Majesty's gracious communication. 
of yesterday returns his thanks for the very lively account 
which your Majesty has given of the journey and the entrance 
into Brighton. Lord Melbourne entirely partakes in the 
wish your Majesty has been graciously pleased to express 
that he had been there to witness the scene ; but your Majesty 
will at once perceive that it was better that he was not, as in 
that case Lord Melbourne would have been accused of an 
attempt to take a political advantage of the general enthusiasm 
and to mix himself and the Government with your Majesty's 
personal popularity. Lord Melbourne fears that for some 
time your Majesty will find yourself somewhat incoramoded by 
the desire, which naturally prevails amongst all ranks and 
classes, to obtain an opportunity of seeing your Majesty. . . . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAtkeEN, 9h October 1837. 
. +. have also told Stockmar to try to settle something 
for regular safe communication ; in quiet times like the present, 


1 Danghter of King Frederick Augustus of Saxony, 
2 On July 1st a new Ministry had come into power in Portugal. ‘The finances of the 
country were in great contusion, a military insurrection broke out in the North at Braga, 
the Ministry resimed, and a new Ministry came into office In August. On the 18th Au- 
ust, the Duke of Tercere, followed by many persons of distinction, joined the insurgent, 
‘and, establishing bimeelf at Matra, advanced upon Lisbon with the Chartist 
salng proclamation of prosisional regency. A Convention wae eventually wigned, 
‘and the Cortes proceeded to discuss measures of Constitutional Refarm, 
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‘one a week would be sufficient. You know now that all letters 
are read, and that should not be always the case with ours. 
There is, however, one thing about which I think it right to 
‘warn you. This way of reading people’s letters is often taken 
advantage of by the writers of them, who are not so ignorant 
of the thing as ia imagined to write the very subject which they 
wish to convey to the ears of persons without compromising 
themselves. I will give you an example: we are still plagued 
‘by Prussia concerning those fortresses; now, to tell the 
Prassian Government many things, which we should not like to 
tell them officially, the Minister is going to write a despatch 
to our man at Berlin, sending it by post; the Prussians are 
surc to read it, and to learn in this way what we wish them to 
hear. The diplomats in England may resort to this same mode 
of proceeding to injure people, to calumniate, and to convey 
to your knowledge such things as they may hope to have the 
effect of injuring some people they may fear, in your eyes. I 
tell you the trick, that you should be able to guard against it ; 
it is of importance, and I have no doubt will be resorted to 
by various political people. . . . Ever, my dearest Victoria, 
your faithfully devoted Uncle and Friend, Leoroup R, 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
TALANON, 19th October 1837. 


My pearesr Vicrorta,— ... There is a great disposition 
here to be on the best possible terms with England. As it has 
but too often happened that the diplomatic agents of the two 
countries have drawn, or been believed to draw, different ways, 
I recommended strongly to Count Molé? to give strong and 
clear instructions to his people, particularly at Madrid, Lisbon, 
and Athens. . . . He is going to read them to Lord Granville, 
end aiso to communicate as much as possible all the despatches 
of the French diplomats to the English Government. This 
will be a proof of confidence, and it will besides have the 
advantage of giving often useful information, enabling thereby 
the English Government to hear two opinions instead of one. 
It cannot be denied that the idea that the Plenipotentiaries 
of the two countries were following two different lines of policy 
has been hurtful to the causes of the two Queens in the 
Peninsula. To put a stop to this double action is the only 
benefit which the Queens will at present derive from a better 
understanding between England and France; but as it is, it 


& Preoch Premier and Foreign Secretary. 
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will be still of some importance to them, and take away from 
the different political parties the possibility of using the pre- 
tended misunderstanding against the Government of the 
Queens. I trust that you will tell your Ministers to meet this 
friendly disposition with frankness and kindness. The wish 
of the King here is, to have matters concerted between the 
Plenipotentiaries of both countries. In this way it would 
become difficult for the parties in Spain or Portugal to say that 
the two Plenipotentiaries support different candidates for 
Ministerial power, and the division in the parties connected 
with the Queens might be in this manner prevented or reconciled. 
Many and many are the ill-natured hints thrown out against 
the King’s policy here, and because he is clever, he is suspected. 
of having ambitious schemes without end ; it may not be with- 
out some importance to set this, in your mind at least, to rights. 
Whatever may have been the King’s views immediately after 
the revolution of July! I wiil not decide; perhaps he may 
moment have wished to be able to do something for France. 
Supposing this for the sake of argument to have been so, two 
months of his reign were sufficient to show him that the great 
question was not to conquer territories or foreign influence, 
but to save Monarchy. He saw clearly that though he might 
begin a war, necessarily it would soon degenerate into a war 
of propaganda, and that he and his family would be the first 
victims of it. His struggle has constantly been to strengthen. 
his Government, to keep together or create anew the elements 
indispensable for a Monarchical Government, and this struggle 
is far from being at its end, and most probably the remainder 
of his life will be devoted to this important task ; and whatever 
may be the more lively disposition of the Duke of Orleans, 
great part of his reign if he comes to the throne, and perhaps 
the whole of it, will, bon gré mal gré, take the same turn, That 
it should be so ts very natural, because of what use would be 
some foreign provinces if they would only add to the difficulty 
of governing the old? Therefore, knowing as I do all the 
proceedings of the King and his Cubinet, even more fully than 
Ido those of your Government ; sceing constantly in the most 
unreserved manner the whole of the despatches ; knowing as 
the nearest neighbour the system that they constantly followed 
up towards us, I must say that no one is more against acquiring 
influence in foreign States, or even getting burthened with 
family aggrandisement in them, than he. He rejected most 
positively the marriege of Joinville with Donna Maria because 
he will not have anything to do with Portugal. He rejects a 


4 1890, 
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mille times the idea of a future union of the Queen of Spain 
with Aumale, because he will not have a son where it is not 
his intention to support him. 

His fear of being drawn into a real intervention has been the 
cause of his having been so anxious not to have a French 
Legion in Spain. He may be right or wrong on this subjoct— 
I do not decide this, as I was of a different opinion last year ; 
but his fear of being drawn too far, like a man whose clothes 
get caught by a steam-engine, is natural enough. His dislike 
to the ultra-Liberals in the Peninsula is also very natural, 
because they uphold principles of Government which render 
Monarchy impossible, and the application of which to France 
would be the ruin of the King. England, from the peculiarity 
of its position, can do many things which in Franee would 
upset everything. ... I must close my letter, and shall 
answer yours to-morrow. God bless you! Ever, my dearest 
Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leoroxnp R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
PAVILION, BRIGHTON, 2544 October 1837, 


.. . Now, dearest Uncle, 1 must speak to you un peu de 
Politique. I made Lord Melbourne read the political part of 
your letter. He wished me to communicate to you part of the 
contents of a letter of Lord Granville’s which we received 
yesterday. Lord Granville complains a good deal of Molé, 
and says, that though he is apparently very cordial and friendly 
towards us, and taiks of his desire that we should he on a better 
footing as to our foreign Ministers than we have hitherto been, 
that whenever Lord Granville urges him to do anything de- 
cisive (to use Lord G.’s own words) “ he shrinks from the dis- 
cussion,” says he must have time to reflect before he can give 
any answer, and evades giving any reply, whenever anything 
of importance is required. This, you see, dear Uncle, is not 
satisfactory. I merely tell you this, as I think you would like 
to know what Molé tells our Ambassador ; this differs from 
what he told you. What you say about Louis Philippe I em 
sure is very true; his situation is a very peculiar and @ very 
difficult one... . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
TacaNos, 2714 October 1627, 
. » » Political matters I shall not touch upon to-day; there 
1 See ante, p. 93. 
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is nothing very particular except the taking of Constantin.t 
The Duc de Nemours has greatly distinguished himself. I am 
sorry to see that in England people are sometimes sufficiently 
absurd to be jealous of these French conquests. Nothing 
indeed can be more absurd, as nothing is of greater importance 
to the peace of Europe than that a powerful and military nation 
like tne Freneh should have this outlet for their love of military 
display. If one had named a council of wise men to fix upon 
# spot where this might be done with the least mischief to the 
rest of the world, one should have named the coast of Africa. 
By their being there they will render to civilisation a country 
which for about 800 years has been growing worse and worse, 
and which was in the times of the Romans ono of the richest 
provinces. It settles, besides, upon the French 9 constant 
‘petite guerre with the natives, which is the very thing that will 
do them good. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
‘BUCKINGHAM PaLsck, 19eh November 1837. 


. . « Now, dearest Uncle, before I say anything more, I will 
answer the various questions in your letter, which I have com- 
municated to Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston. (1) With 
respect to Ferdinand’s question to you, it is impossible for us 
to say beforehand what we shall do in such an emergency ; it 
depends so entirely on the peculiar circumstances of the moment 
that wo cannot say what weshoulddo. You know, dear Uncle, 
that the fleet has orders to protect the King and Queen in case 
they should be in any personal danger. As to Lord Howard, 
though what you say about him is true enough, it would not do 
to recall him at.present ; it would give Bois le Comte? all the 
advantage he wishes for, and which would be injurious to our 
interests and influence. 

(2) With regard to Spain, a very decided mention is made 
of the Queen herself in the speech which is to be delivered by 
t™me to-morrow in the House of Lords, 

We have great reason to know that, of late, the Queen haa 
positively declared her intention to remain et Madrid to the 
very last. 

1 The nee Fo nat hee mar fet ccna er coger oe officers and 
468 men wounded. The French Government had failed in ite efforts for an amicable 
arrangemeot with Achnet Sry, and ie appeared probeble that ine Tunis fest woald 
so gopom them, "The comnisnder, however, merely landed dome mea at Tripoli abd 
the mucceas was complete. 


5 Lord Howard de Welden, ivitish Misister at Licbon. 
8 French Minister at Madrid, 
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Villiers’ conduct has been, I fear, much misrepresented, 
for his own opinions are not at all those of the wtra-Liberal 
kind ; and his only aim has been, to be on good terms with 
the Spanish Ministry for the time being. 

(3) Concerning France, I need not repeat to you, dear Uncle, 
how tery anxious we all are to be upon the best and most friendly 
terms with her, and to co-operate with her. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCEDNGWAM PALACE, 25th December 1837, 


My peanesr Uxctz,—. . . You will, I am sure, be happy to 
hear that this Session is happily closed, and that the whole has 
gone off very satisfactorily, much more so even than any of us 
could hope. I went on Saturday to the House of Lords to give 
my Assent to the Civil List Bill. I shall return to town on the 
16th of January, when Parliament meeta again; it meets 
sooner than it was at firet intended it should, on account of 
the affairs of Canada. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria? 
‘LAZKEN, 26th December 1837. 


My DEarest Carip,—You were somewhat irritable when you 
wrote tome! ... Affairs stand now as follows: the studies 
at Bonn take the whole of April, and may be concluded at the 
beginning of May. From May till the end of August, if you 
approved of the visit, the time should be utilisé. A séjour at 
Coburg would not be of much use ; here we are generally absent 
in the summer. To confide therefore the young gentleman to 
his Uncle Mensdorff? for three months, would give him so 
much time for some manly accomplishments, which do no harm 
toa young man. To make him enter the Service would not do 
at ail. What you say sbout his imbibing principles of a 
political nature, there is no great fear of that. First of all, 
Prague is not a town where politics are at all agitated ; these 
topics are very rarely touched upon ; besides, Albert is clever, 
and it is not at the eleventh hour that anybody in three months 
will make him imbibe political principles. Perhaps you will 

4 British Mivlster at Madrid, afterwards fourth Rati of Clarendon, and twico 

oreimn, Secretary, 

1 "This letter refers to the course of study which Prince AJbert was shout to parse, 


3 Count Emmapuel de Mensdorff-Poaiily, who married, in 1804, Sophia, Princess of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. 
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turn in your mind what you think on the subject, and com- 
municate me the result of it. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
27th December 1837, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and acquaints your Majesty that he has this morning received 
e letter from the Speaker ' consenting to remain until Whitsun- 
tide. This is inconvenient enough, but the delay relieves your 
present embarrassment upon this head, and puts off changes 
until a period of the Session when public affairs will be more 
decisively settled. 

Lord Melbourne is sorry to havo to inform your Majesty that: 
there was a good deal of difference of opinion yesterday in the 
Cabinct upon the affairs of Canada.? All are of opinion that 
strong measures should be taken for the repression of the 
insurrection, but some, and more particularly Lord Howick, 
think that these measures of vigour should be accompanied 
by measures of amendment and conciliation. We are to have 
a Cabinet again upon the subject on Wednesday next, when 
Lord Melbourne hopes that some practical result will be come 
to without serious difference, 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
‘WONDSOR CASTLE, 28th December 1837, 


‘The Queen received Lord Melbourne's communication yester- 
day evening, and is glad to see that the Speaker consents to 
remain a little while longer, though, as Lord Melbourne says, 
it is still very inconvenient. 

The Queen regrets that there should have been any difference 
of opinion with respect to Canada, but hopes with Lord Mel- 
bourne that some final arrangement may be come to next 
Wednesday. 

The Queen is very sorry to learn that Lord Melbourne will 
be detained in London until Saturday. She omitted to ask 
J.ord Melbourne when he thinks it would be convenient for 
Lord Palmerston to come down to Windsor for a few days, as 
it is the Queen’s wish to ask him in the course of the Recess. 

i Mr James afterwards Lord Dunfermline. He remained ia the Chair 

occurred. 


Abercromby, 
‘til 1839, Te bad little hold over the House, and many regrettable scenes 
7 ee Introductory Note, p. 96. 
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‘The Queen is very thankful to Lord Melbourne for his kind 
enquiries after her health ; she is sorry to say she had one of 
her bad headaches yesterday, but feels very well this morning 
and thinks a drive will quite cure her. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
‘WoNDs0R CASTLE, 29h December 1837. 

The Queen received Lord Melbourne's two letters yesterday 
evening, and another this morning, enclosing one from Lord 
Duneannon.! The Queen is very much gratified by the kind 
expressions in the letter she got last night ; she is grieved to 
seo Lord Melbourne is so much oppressed with business. 

The Queen thinks Lord Melbourne has acted with the 
greatest judgment with respect to Sir J. Conroy,? and highly 
spproves the course he intends pursuing. 

‘he Queen regrets that there should be 80 much difficulty 
with respect to the Report of the Army Estimates, but fer- 
vently trusts that no serious difficulties will arise from it; she 
will be very anxious to talk about this and many other matters 
when she sees Lord Melbourne, which the Queen hopes (as 
Lord Melbourne says nothing to the contrary) she will do on 
the 3rd or 4th. 

The Queen thinks that it will be quite right if Lord Melbourne 
writes to Lord John about the Staffordshire Yeomanry. The 
Queen will be delighted to see Lady John Russell's little girl, 
and would be very happy if Lady John was to bring the Baby 
also, The Queen begs Lord Melbourne to invite them (Lord 
and Lady John) in her name on the 8th, and to stay till the 11th. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge are hore, and the Queen 
is very sorry to say, that from what she sees and hears, she has 
reason to fear all is not aa it should be; her mother is most 
markedly civil and affectionate towards both the Duke and 
‘Duchess, and spoke Politics with the former. The Queen will 
telt Lord Melbourne more about this when she sees him. 

‘The weather was beautiful yesterday, and the Queen had a 
long drive and walk, which have done her great good ; it is still 
finer to-day. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
30th December 1837. 
« «+ Lord Melbourne will do his utmost to compose these 
1 Commissioner of Woods and Poresta and Lord Privy 


Seal. 
2 Ble J. Conroy, who had been Comptroller to the Dachess of Kent, made certain claims 
‘which it wae not considered expedient to grant, He reveived a pension and a baronewy. 
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differences respecting Canada and the Army,’ but your Majesty 
must contemplate the possibility, not to say the probability, of 
his not being able to succeed. It will not do for the sake of 
temporary accommodation to sacrifice the honour of your 
Majesty's Crown or the interests of your Mejesty’s subjects, 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Bist December 





. + Lord Melbourne has not yet been able to leave London 
In order to have a chance of arranging these troublesome aff. 
it is necessary continually to see those who are principally en- 
gaged in them. From a conversation which he has had this 
evening with Lord Howick, Lord Melbourne has better hopes 
of producing a general agreement upon Canadian affairs, but 
the question of the administration of the Army, which is or 
Jess immediate importance, is of more difficulty. Your Majesty 
knows the importance attached by the King of the Belgians to 
this matter. The opinion of the Duke of Wellington is also 
strongly against the projected alteration. On the other hand, 
five Cabinet Ministers have pledged themselves to it by signing 
the report, and consider themselves as having publicly under~ 
taken to the House of Commons that some such measure shall 
be proposed. Lord Melbourne has asked for the opinions of 
Lord Hill? and Sir Hussey Vivian* in writing. When Lord 
Melbourne receives them he must submit them to your Majesty 
with as short and as clear a statement as he can make of a 
question which is of a technical and official character, and with 
which Lord Melbourne does not feel himself to be very familiar. 
Lord Melbourne transmits a copy of the proposed Order in 
Council to carry the recommendation of the report into effect, 
which will acquaint your Majesty precisely what the powers 
and duties are which it is intended to transfer from the Secre- 
tary of State ‘ to the Secretary-at-War. It is the more neces~- 
sary to be cautious, because it can be done without taking the 
opinion or having recourse to the authority of Parliament. 








1 Ree Introductory Notes for 1837 and 1838, pp. 86 and 102, 

2 Commander-in-Chief, 

43 Naster-General of the Ordnance. 

4 The Secretaries of State (then three, now five in pamber) have co-extensive authority, 
that ls to say, eny one of them can legally execute the daties, at al, althoueh separate 
spheres of action are for convenience assigned t0 that administration 
of Colonist and Military affairs were combined, the: te Wor bot bets a Secretary: 
of Sate, Alter tbe Crimean War» fourth Secretary wa appointed, and after the diag 
Motiny 9 fifth was added, enteusted sereraliy with er vision of 
ae sdniniststion Falta See ens of Lect Melbourteal lefts, and ba Noversbor 
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Your Majesty will not suppose that Lord Melbourne by laying 
before you the whole caso has an idea of throwing the weight 
of such a decision entirely upon your Majesty. Lord Mel- 
bourne will deem it his duty to offer your Majesty a decided 
opinion upon the subject. 

Lord Metbourne is much rejoiced to hear that your Majesty 
enjoys Windsor, The Duchess of Sutherland, who appreciates 
both the grand and the beautiful, could not be otherwise than 
delighted with it. 

Lord Melbourne has the pleasure of hipaa your Majesty 
a happy and prosperous New Year. 


4 Tlarriet Eliaabeth Georgians, Duchess of Sutherland (1806-1868), was the daughter of 
the eixth Earl of Carlisle, and married her cousin, Earl Gower (174-1861), who became 
Duke of Sutherland in 1833, On the accession of the Queen, the Duchess of Sutherland 
became Misteess of the Robes, @ post which she held til! 1841, and oa three subsequent 
occasions, ‘The Duchess was a cultivated woman with many tastes, and made Stafford 
‘House a great social centre. She was deeply interested in philanthropic and social more- 
‘menta, such ax the Abolition of Slavery, and bad a strong sympathy for national move- 
ments, which she showed by entertaining Garibaldi in 2864. She combined a considerable 
‘sense of humour with a rare capacity for affection, and became one of the Queen's closest 
fcenda aftr the Peace Consort death abe was fo some weela the Quests constant 
compa 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER VII 


Tae Melbourne Ministry were able to maintain themselves in 
office during the year (1838}, but were too weak to carry important 
measures, ‘The prevailing distress led to much criticism of the Poor 
Law Act of 1834, and the disturbances in Canada turned the tide of 
emigration to Australia. But public interest in politics was eclipsed 
by the gaieties of the Coronation, in which all ranks partook. ‘The 
events of Imperial importance elsewhere centred in Jamaica and 
Canada, the apprenticeship eystem in the former place leading to a 
renewal of the anti-slavery agitation at home, and the pessing of a 
Colonial Bill for absolute emancipation. The Canadian troubles 
brought about the passing of an Imperial Act for the suspension for 
two years of the Legislative Assombly of Lower Canada, and Lord 
Durham, an impulsive and generous-hearted man, was sent out as 
High Commissioner. Having dismissed the Executive Council of his 
predecessor, he nominated a fresh one, but an ordinance thereafter 

omulgated in reference to the rebels was severely criticised, 

ord Brougham, rejoicing at the opportunity of paying off old 
scores, castigated the Government, especially Lord Glenelg, the 
Colonial Secretary, and carried & measure censuring their Canadian 
policy. The Ministry disallowed the ordinance of Lord Durham, 
who, finding himself unsupported, resigned his Commission and 
returned home. On his arrival at Plymouth, he made a speech, in 
which he deseribed the rebellion as finally at an end; the news, 
however, subsequently arrived that after his departure from Canada, 
disturbances had broken out afresh, Sir John Colborne was 
appointed to succeed Lord Durham with full powers. 

‘The Civil War continued in Spain through the year, and inter- 
mittent rioting took place in Portugal, a country which was now 
verging on bankruptcy. The old Dutch and Belgian controversy as 
to the possession of Luxemburg was revived, the King of Holland, 
who had obstinately withheld his concurrence for six years from the 
Articles on the faith of which King Leopold accepted the throne of 
Belgium, now showing overt hostility in the disputed territory. As 
was natural, France was in sympathy with Belgium, and the two 
countries entered into a treaty of commeree and reciprocity. 


CHAPTER VII 
1838 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
lat January 1838, 


. » . Lord Melbourne feels most deeply the extreme kindness 
of your Majesty's expressions. Whatever may happen in the 
course of events, it will always be to Lord Melbourne a source 
of the most lively satisfaction to have assisted your Majesty in 
the commencement of your reign, which was not without 
trouble and difficulty, and your Majesty may depend that 
whether in or out of office Lord Melbourne’s conduct will 
always be directed by the strongest attachment to your 
Majesty’s person, and by the most ardent desire to promote 
your Majesty’s interests, which from his knowledge of your 

fajesty’s character and disposition Lord Melbourne fcels cer- 
tain will be always identified with the interests of your People. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
1th January 1838, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour of acknowledging your Majesty's gracious 
communication, which he received this evening. Lord Mel- 
bourne has this morning seen Lord Durham upon the subject of 

-his assuming the Government of Canada, and has hed a long 
conversation with him. Lord Melbourne is to receive his final 
answer before the Cabinet to-morrow, which meets at ten 
o’clock. Lord Durham is anxious that your Majesty should 
express to him your wish, or rather. as he phrased it, lay upon 
him your commands that he should undertake this duty, and 


3 In the room of Lord Gosford. See ante, p. 102, 
103 
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also that, as his absence will be but temporary, that Lady Dur- 
ham? should retain her situation in your Majesty's household. 
Lord Melbourne thinks tht your Majesty may properly gratify 
him in both these points. Lord Durham made some other 
stipulations, which Lord Melbourne will explain to your 
Majesty, but, upon the whole, Lord Melbourne feels little 
doubt that he will accept. 

Lord Glenelg? is on Monday to make a statement to the 
House of Lords upon the subject of Canada, on which a debate 
may not improbably arise by which Lord Melbourne may be 
detained. On Wednesdey there is neither House of Lords nor 
Cabinet dinner. Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday will there- 
fore be festive days, on which Lord Melbourne will have great 
pleasure in obeying your Majesty's commands and also on 
Monday, if he should not be kept in the House of Lords. 

Lord Melbourne thinks it was pradent in your Majesty not 
to expose yourself to the cold of the Chapel. He is himself 
better, but has still much cough, though he has kept himself 
very quiet and been very careful of his diet since he has been in 
London. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 


‘Wovnson Casrie, 15th January 1838, 
(Hlalf-past nine o'dock.) 


The Queen has written approved on Lord Melbourne’s letter 
as he desired: but adds a line to express her satisfaction at 
Lord Durham’s having accepted the office of Governor-General 
of Canada. 

‘The Queen will be very happy to see Lord Melbourne at half- 
past three. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
‘ERUSSELS, 16th January 1838, 


My praRty neLovep Cumnp,— ... I am very grateful for 
Lord Melbourne's kind recollection of me. I have s sincere 
regard for him, and I think that our intercourse has satisfied 
him of one thing, that I have nothing so much at heart than 
your welfare, and what is for the good of your Empire. I wish 


1 Deughter of Earl Grey, 
3 Colonial Secretary. 
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very much thet you would speak with him on the subject of 
what ought to be done to keep for the Crown the little influence 
it still may possess. His views on this important subject are 
the more trustworthy as he always has belonged to the moder- 
ate Liberals, and therefore has had the means of judging the 
matter with great impertiality. Monarehy to be carried on 
requires certain elements, and the occupation of the Sovereign 
must be constantly to preserve these elements, or should they 
have been too much weakened by untoward circumstances, to 
contrive by every means to strengthen them again. You are too 
clever not to know, that it is not the being called Queen or King, 
which can be of the least consequence, when to the title there is 
not also annexed the power indispensable for the exercise of 
those functions, All trades must be learned, and nowadays 
the trade of a constitutional Sovereign. to do tt well, is a very 
difficult one. 

I must end, and remain ever, most affectionately, my 
dear Child, your devoted Uncle, Leorotp R. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
24th January 1838, 


My pearest Nrece,—Having just been informed of your 
gracious consideration of, and your generosity towards, the 
dear King’s children,‘ I must express to you how deeply { feel 
this kind proof of your attachment to the late King, whose 
memory you respect by the generous continuanceof their former 
allowances from the Privy Purse. Nothing could have given 
me more real satisfaction, and I trust and hope that they will 
prove their gratitude and entire devotion to you by their future 
conduct. Let me thank you, dearest Victoria, from the bottom 
of my heart, and be assured that the heavenly blessing of our 
beloved King will be upon you for your generous kindness to 
tbose he loved so much in this world. 

I hope that you have not suffered at all from the severity of 
the weather, and are as well as all your subjects can wish you to 
be, amongst whom there is none more anxiously praying for 
your welfare and happiness than, my dear Niece, your most 
devoted and affectionate Aunt, ADELAIDE. 


1 The oldest of the five illegitimate sons ot William TV. and Mre. Jordan had been 
created Earl of Munster, and his sisters and brothers had been given the precedence of 
the daughters and younger sona of @ Marquis, ‘The Queen now continued the same 
allowances a9 they bad received from the late King. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM PALAcE, 28nd February 1823, 


My pear Uncte.—. . . I had « very brilliant Levée egain 
yesterday, at which O’Connell and ail his sons, son-in-law, 
nephew, ete., appeared. I received him, as you may imagine, 
with a very smiling face ; he has been behaving very well this 
year! It was quite a treat for me to see him, as I had for long 
wished it. 

We are going on most prosperously here, which will, I am 
sure, give you as much pleasure as it does me. We have no 
fear for any of the questions. Lord John Russell is much 
pleased with the temper of the House of Commons, which he 
says is remarkably good. and the Duke of Wellington is behav- 
ing uncommonly well, going with Ministers, and behaving like 
an honest man should do... . 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
Sraxnorz STREET, 2504 February 1838. * 


Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and with reference to your Majesty’s question upon 
the subjects to which Lord William Russeli’s recent despatch 
relates, he has the honour to state: that in the Governments of 
the Continent, and more especially in those which have no 
representative Assemblies, the second class of persons in the 
public offices possess and exercise much more power and in- 
fluence than the corresponding class of persons do in this coun- 
try. In England the Ministers who are at the head of the 
several departments of the State, are liable any day and every 
day to defend themselves in Parliament; in order to do this, 
they must be minutely acquainted with all the details of the 
business of their offices, and the only way of being constantly 
armed with such information is to conduct and direct those 
details themselves. 

On the Continent, where Ministers of State are not liable so 
to be called to account for their conduct, the Ministers are 
tempted to leave the details of their business much more to 
their Under-Secretaries and to their chief clerks. Thus it 
happens that all the routine of business is generally managed 
by these subordinate agents; and to such an extent is this 


4 Ever since the Accession, O'Connell's speeches bad been full of expressions of loyalty, 
‘and be wad Deen acting in coacert with the Whigs, 
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carried, that Viscount Palmerston believes that the Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs, in France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
seldom take the trouble of writing their own despatches, 
except, perhaps, upon some very particular and important 
occasion. 

Your Majesty will easily see how greatly such a system must 
place in the hands of the subordinate members of the public 
departments the power of directing the policy and the measures 
of the Government ; because the value and tendency, and the 
consequences of @ measure, frequently depend as much upon 
the manner in which that measure is worked out, as upon the 
intention and spirit with which it was planned. 

Another circumstance tends also to give great power to these 
second-class men, and that is their permanence in office. 

In England when, in consequence of some great political 
change, the Heads of Departments go out, the greater part of 
the Under-Secretaries go out also; thus the Under-Secretary 
{with two or three exceptions) having come in with his Chief, 
has probably no more experience than his Chief, and can seldorn 
set up his own knowledge to overrule the opinion, or to guide 
the judgment, of his superior. 

But on the Continent, changes of Ministers are oftener 
changes of individual men from personal causes, than changes 
of ‘ties from political convulsions ; and therefore when the 
Chief retires, the Under-Secretary remains. There are conse- 
quently in all the public offices abroad a number of men who 
have spent the greater part of their lives in their respective 
departments, and who by their long experience are full 
of knowledge of what has been done in former times, and 
of the most convenient and easy manner of doing what 
may be required in the time present. This affords to 
the Chiefs an additional motive for leaning upon their 
subordinates, and gives to those subordinates still more real 
influence. 

This class of subordinate men has, from the fact of its being 
possessed of so much power, been invested by the jargon of the 
day with the title of ‘“‘ Bureaucratic "—a name iabricated in 
imitation of the words “‘ aristccratie ” and “ democratic,” each 
being compounded of the word “ cratic,” which is a corruption 
from the Greek word “ kratos,” which means power ; and the 
prefix, denoting the particular class of society whose power is 
meant to be expressed. Thus “ ariato-cratic ’* is the power of 
the upper, or, as in Greek it is called, the “ aristos * class of 
society ; “‘demo-cratic”” is the power of the people, which 
in Greek is called the “demos”; and “ bureaw-cratic” 
is the power of the public offices or “ bureaus,” for which 
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latter the French name has been taken instead of a Greek 
word, 

Tt appears, then, to be the opinion of Lord William Russell, 
that this second class of public men in Prussia are animated by 
a desire to see the general policy of their country rendered more 
national and independent than it has hitherto been ; that for 
this purpose they were desirous of urging on the Government 
to take its stand against foreign influence upon some point or 
other, not much earing what that point might be; that they 
thought it would be difficult to choose a political question, 
because on such a question the King of Prussia might be against 
them, and that consequently they chose a religious question, on 
which they knew they should have the King with them; and 
that accordingly they led the Government on to a quarrel with 
the Court of Rome, and with the Catholic or Austrian party in 
Germany, more with # view to place Prussia in an independent 
national position than from any particuler importance which 
they attached to the question itself upon which the rupture 
was to be effected. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 
Bat March 1838, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
The House sate until half-past eleven last night. Lord Stan- 
hope! made e Jong declamatory speech, very violent, but 
having in it nothing defined or specific, and wea answered by 
Lord Brougham in a most able and triumphent defence and 
maintenance of the late Act for Amending the Laws for the 
Relief of the Poor.? 

Lord Melbourne was very sorry to be prevented from waiting 
upon your Majesty. He is very grateful for your Majesty’s 
enquiries, and feels very well this morning. . 

Lord Minto* told Lord Melbourne last night to acquaint 
your Majesty thet Lord Amelius Beauclerck,’ your Majesty's 

1 Philip Henry, fonrth Earl. 

2 Betore 1884 a great source of public abuse was the out-door relief given to able-bodied 
pauper, either in Kind or money. ‘The Act of that year was based cn the priviplo that 
20 @ne must perish through tho want of the bare necessities of life, Poor Law Cam- 
missioners wero established, England was divided loto Districts, and the Districts into 
Unions, Out-door reliet was to be given, on the order of two fastices, to poor persons 
Bolly anable, trom ace or infirmity, to work. | But there was much @ppautiog to the 
new low; it was considered » grievance that old couples were refused relief at: ho: 
sd that ie sexes must be egparatad at the workhouge, to which the name of “ Buaile 
began to be attached, In Devonshire it was even Deieved that the bread distributed 
by, te relieving oficers was mized with powonous ingredient 
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first Naval Aide-de-Camp, intended to ask an Audience to-day 
of your Majesty, and that the object of it was to request that 
he and the other Aides-de-Camp might wear sashes. This was 
always refused by the late King as beingabsurd and ridiculous— 
‘aa it is, particularly considering Lord Amoelius's figure—and 
your Majesty had perhaps better say that you can make no 


78. 
Lord Melbourne will be at St James’s twenty minutes before 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUcKIvonaM Palace, 4th 4pril 1838, 


My pmaresr Uncie,—Vous ne m’en voudrez pas, I sincerely 
hope, for not having written to you sooner to thank you for 
your kind letter, which I received last week, but I really could 
not doso. As honesty és the best policy, I will tell you the simple 
fact. I have been out riding every day for about three hours, 
which quite renovates me, and when I come home I have con- 
sequently @ good deal to do, what with seeing people, reading 
despatches, writing, etc. You will, I trust, now quite forgive 
your poor niece, whom you so often call “ the little Queen,” 
which is, I fear, true; but her feelings of affection are not 80 
small as her body is, I can assure you. 

Tho Prince de Ligne! will be received with every possible 
attention, I can promise ; it would have been so without his being 
Tecommended ; his rank, and, above all, his being one of your 
subjects, would of course entitle him to a good reception from 
me.... 

‘There is another sujet which I wish to mention to you, et 
que j'ai bien d ceeur, which is, if you would consult Stockmar 
with respect to the finishing of Albert's education; he knows 
best my feelings and wishes on that subject. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sth April 1838. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is much distressed that, being in the House of Lords, he 
was unable to answer your Majesty’sletter assoon as he received 


1 Hoax appointed to attend the Coronation as Minister Uxtracrdinary from Ring 
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it, Lord Melbourne went to the Palace about half-past four, 
but learning from the porter at the gate that your Majesty was 
not returned, went away thinking that there was not left time 
to see your Majesty before the House of Lords. Lord Melbourne 
is very much concerned that your Majesty should have hastened 
at all, and most earnestly requests your Majesty never will do 
so upon his account. Lord Melbourne hears with great pleasure 
that your Majesty has had a pleasant ride, and likes your horse, 
Lord Meibourne is very well himself, and will wait’upon your 
Majesty to-morrow morning about ten minutes before ten. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
‘BUCKINGHAM PaLAce, 10th April 1838, 


My prgarest Uncie,—I received your kind letter of the 5th 
on Sunday, and return you my best thanks for it. I shall, 
before I say another word, answer your question about the 
horses which I ride, which I do the more willingly as I have got 
two darlings, if 1 may use that word. They are, both of them, 
quite perfect in every sense of the word ; very handsome, full of 
spirit, delightful easy-goers, very quiet, and never shying at 
anything. Is not this perfection? The one called Tartar 
(which belonged to Lord Conyngham), an Irish horse, is a very 
dark brown, a beautiful creature; the other, which Lord 
Uxbridge! got for mo, is cailed Uxbridge ; he is smaller than 
Tartar, and is o dark chestnut, with a beautiful little Arabian 
head. Iam afraid I shail have bored you with this long account 
of my horses, 

I am going to Windsor to-morrow afternoon, and have got @ 
great deal to do in consequence. . . . 

Poor dear Louie? lingers on, but, alas! I can only say 
lingers ; she does not gain strength. I cannot say how it 
grieves me, I am so sincerely attached to the good old soul, who 
has known me ever since my birth. But I stil! entertain a hope 
that she may get over it. 

‘We shall have a fortnight’s respite from our Political Cam- 
paign. I trust we shall do as well as we have done when 
Parliament meets again. Believe me always, your devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 





1 Henry, Bari of Uxbridge, afterwards second Marquis of Anglesey (1797-1869). 

2 Loulsa Louis was boro at Erbach in 1771. ‘The Queen erected a tablet to her memory 
In St Martin's-in-the-Fialds, where she is described as“ the faithfol and devoted frieod 
‘of Princess Charlotte of Wales, and from earliest infancy honoured by toe affectionate 
‘Sttackment of Her Majesty Queen Victoria,” See Reminiscences, ante, p. 10. 
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Phe King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
uh Apri 1938. 


Concerning the education of our friend Albert, it bas 
been the best plan you could have fixed upon, to name Stock- 
mar your commiseary-general ; it will give unité d'action et de 
Tensemble, which otherwise we should not have had. I have 
communicated to him whet your uncle and the young gentle- 
man seem to wish, and what strikes me as the best for the 
moment. Stockmar wil! make a regular report to you on this 
subject. They will return to Bonn at the beginning of May, 
and remain till the end of August... . I agree with this, as 
nothing enlarges the mind so much as travelling, But 
Stockmar will best treat this affair verbally with you. The 
young gentlemen wished to pay me another visit at the 
beginning of May, prior to their return to Bonn. Nothing 
definite is, however, aa yet settled about it, On one thing you 
can rely, that it is my great anziety to see Albert a very good and 
distinguished young man, and no pains will be thought too much 
on my part if this end can be attained. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
(Gndated.) 


Your Majesty will perceive by this box, which I received this 
morning but had not time to open, that Marshal Soult, Duke 
of Dalmatia, has been appointed Ambassador to the Coro- 
nation. ... 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Wrspson CastLg, 17:4 April 1838, 
My pearest Unczz,—. .. You will by this time have 
learnt the sad loss we have all sustained in the death of dearest, 


faithful, excellent Louie, who breathed her last, without a 
struggle or a suffering, on Sunday night at nine o'clock. I 





ed the Prench army in 1785, and became Marshal of Prancein 1204. After 

Rinweit at Ausicrte in 106, he was no Duke, of titi in, 1807, 
5 fea Feaigular War, be pursued Xtcoe to Corunna, nnd became Commande 
ain in 1800. Sal fhe conducted the French retreat before W elling- 
tin in Souttcry Rance, 1815-11) wos batssbal, Dut recalled and created & pecs. Ha 
was Minister of War 1830-34, 
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don't think I have ever been so much overcome or distressed by 
anything, almost, as by the death of this my earliest friend ; it 
is the first link that has been broken of my first and infantine 
affections. I always loved Louie, and shall cherish her 
memory 8 that of the purest and best of mortals as long as I 
live! I took leave of her before I left London on Wednesday, 
and never, never shall I forget the blessing she gave me, and the 
grasp sho gave my hand! I was quite upset by it! And I 
feared and felt J should behold her on earth no more ; it was, 
however, & beautiful lesson of calmness and contentment and 
resignation to the will of her God! Prepared as she was at 
every moment of her life to meet her heavenly Father, she was 
full of hope of recovery, and quite unconscious of her ap- 
roaching end. You will, I am sure, dearest Uncle, feel the 
loss of this excellent creature ; I cannot restrain my tears 
while writing this. One great consolation I have, which is, 
that I have been the means of making her last days es happy 
as she could wish to be, after having lost what she loved most ! 
. . . Poor Mason, our faithiul coachman for so many years, 
is also dead. These old servants cannot be replaced ; and to 
see those whom one has known from one's birth drop off, ong 
by one, is melancholy ! You will think this letter a very sad 
one, but Z feel sad. . 





Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria, 
‘Manuvonover House, 17h Aprit 1838. 


. . . Y can wel} enter into all your feelings of regret at the 
death of one so truly attached and so faithful as dear old Louio 
had been to you from your infancy, and I quite understand your 
grief; yet I feel sure that you will elso rejoice for her, thet she 
has been relieved from her earthly sufferings. For her the 
change of existence was a happy one; good and pious as she 
was, We may trust that her state at present is one of felicity and 
bliss through the redeeming grace of our Saviour. . . . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
ith Aprit 1828. 


. . . The Parliamentary affairs will, please Heaven, continue 
to go on well ; I am more than ever bound to wish it, as ] am 
not anxious to exchange my clever and well-informed friend 
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Palmerston, with Lord Aberdeen, for instance, of whose sweot- 
ness the Greek negotiation * has given me very fair means of 
judging. Now I will conclude by touching on one subject 
which concerns your great goodness to us. When we left 
England you expressed a wish to see us at the time of the 
Coronation, which was then believed to take place at the end 
of May. More mature reflection has made me think that a 
‘King and Queen at your dear Coronation might perhaps be a 
hors-@’ euvre, and I think, if it meets with your approbation, 
that it may be better to pay you our respects at some other 
period, which you might like to fx upon. I do not deny that 
having been deprived by circumstances from the happiness of 
wishing you joy at your birthday, since 1831, in person, I feel 
strongly tempted to make a short apparition to see you, as 
seeing and speaking is much pleasanter than ink and paper... . 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 25:4 April 1838, 


My BELOvED Unctr,—. . . With respect to the happinesa 
of seeing you and my dearest Aunt, I shall now respectfully 
state my feelings. It would have made me very happy to see 
you both at the Coronation, but I think upon the whole it is 
perhaps better you should not do so. Then, with respect to 
your coming for my old birthday, I must observe that I could 
not enjoy you or my Aunt at all @ mon aise. First of all, I 
could not lodge you, and if one is not in the same house to- 
gether, there is no real seeing one another ; secondly, the town 
will be so full of all sorts of foreigners that I should have no 
peace to see you and Aunt quietly. If therefore, dearest Uncie, 
it suits you and Aunt Louise, would you come about the end of 
August, and stay with me as Jong as youcan ? I trust, dearest 
Uncle, que vous me comprendrez bien, and that you are assured 
of the great happiness it is for me to see you at any time. 

Since I have written to you we have received from Lord 
Granville the news of Marshal Soult’s eppointment es Am- 
assador for the Coronation, and of the Duc de Nemours’ in- 
tention of coming here as @ spectator. You may be assured 
that I shall be delighted to see the Duke, as I always am any of 
the dear French family. With regard to Soult, I am eure you 
ere aware that whoever the King chose to send would be 
equally well received by me and the Government. 


1 Referring to the offer of the throne of Greece to King Leopold in 1830. 
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Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
‘BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Gch May 1838. 


The Queen sends the papers relating to the Coronation as 
Lord Melbourne wished. The Queen also transmits the names 
of the young ladies who she proposes should carry her train. 
If Lord Melbourne sees any objection to any of these she hopes 
he will say so. 

‘The Queen has put down Lady Mary Talbot, as being the 
daughter of the oldest Earl in the Kingdom! and a Roman 
Catholic ; and Lady Anne Fitzwilliam, as she is anxious to 
show civility to Lord Fitzwilliam, who has been very kind to 
the Queen. 

Perhaps, when the names are agreed to, Lord Melbourne 
would kindly undertake to speak or write to the parents of the 
young ladies proposing it to them. 

Lady Caroline Lennox. 

Lady Adelaide Paget. 

Lady Fanny Cowper. 

Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope. 

Lady Mary Talbot. 

Lady Anne Fitzwilliam, 

Lady Mary Grimston. 

Lady Louisa Jenkinson. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 
11% May 1838, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thinks thet your Mejesty had better direct Lord Conyng- 
ham to ask the Archbishop, before the Audience, who has 
gencrelly been there and how it ought to be conducted. 

Your Majesty had better read the Answer and not give it to 
the Archbishop, as Lord Melbourne apprehends the Archbishop 
does not give your Majesty the Address. 

Your Majesty had better say something kind to each of the 
Bishops as they are pvesented. They are presented to your 
Majesty in this manner as a sort of privilege, instead of being 
presented at the Drawing-Room with others, and your Majesty 
should conduct yourself towards them exactly as if they had 
been presented in the usual circle. 


4 John, sixteenth Eari of Shrewsbury (1791-1852). 
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The time is about half-past one, and your Majesty had better 
be punctual so as not to delay the Drawing-Room. 


In the eame letter is enclosed a draft of a letter which it was suggested 
by Lord Melbourne that the Queen should write to the King of 
Portugal, with regard to the suppression of the Slave Trade. 


[Draft enclosed] 


That you hope that the King and Queen of Portugal will not con- 
sider the strong representations made by your Government on the 
subject of the Slave Trade as arising from any desire to embarrass 
them, That. there is every disposition to make allowance for the 
Gifficulties of Portugal, but allowance must also be made for the 
feelings of the people of England ; that those feelings on the Slave 
‘Trade are as strong as they are just. That England has mude great 
sacrifices for the suppression of that crime, thet she has made sacri- 
fices to Portugal, and that sho has beon extremely indignant at find 
ing that traffic go obstinately continued to be sheltered and pro- 
tected under the flag of Portugal. That Port:gal must not expect 
that England will much longer refrain from taking effectual measures 
for preventing these practices. That you have spoken thus openly 
because you wish them to be aware of the truth, and that you en- 
treat both the Queen and the King to use their power and influence 
in procuring such a treaty to be concluded without delay, as will 
satisfy England and oxonerate Portugal from the reproach under 
which she now labours. 

This ie the substance of what might be written. It is perhaps 
a little harshly worded, but your Majesty may soften it, 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘BUCKINGHAM PaLack, 25th Bay 1838. 





My praresr Unctr,—I am most thankful for your very 
kind letter, and for the beautiful little sword, which delights 
me. 

T have been dancing till past four o'clock this morning ; we 
have had a charming bell, and I have spent the happiest birth- 
day that I have had for many years ; oh, how different to last 
year! Everybody was so kind and so friendly to me. 

We have got a number of Austrians and Milanese here, 
among whom are a Prince Odescalchi, and a Count Eugéne 
Zichy, renowned for his magnificent turquoises and his famous 
valzing, @ good-natured élégant; we have also Esterhazy’s 
daughter Merie—now Countess Chorinsky—a Count and 
Countess Grippa, and a Marquis and Marchioness of Trivalzi, 
ete. 
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Old Talleyrand ! is at last dead. I hear he showed wonder- 
ful composure and firmness to the last. He was one of those 
people who I thought never would die. Did you know what 
‘Pozzo said to somebody here about him ? He ssid he (Talley- 
rand) would not die yet, “‘ parce que le Diable ne voulait pas 
Lavoir.” 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
‘LAzKEN, 2nd June 1838. 


. . T have not all this time touched on our affairs, from 
motives of great discretion, but as the battle draws nigh,? I can- 
not very well help writing a few words on the subject. I found 
an Article in the French Constitutionnel which paints our 
position in pretty true colours. As it is not very long, I beg 
you to have the goodness to read it. You have given me so 
many proofs of affection, and your kind speech at Windsor is 
go fresh in my memory, that it would be very wrong in me to 
think that in so short a time, and without any cause, those 
feelings which are so precious to me could have changed. This 
makes me appeal to those sentiments. 

‘The independent existence of the Provinces which form this 
‘Kingdom has always been an object of importance to England ; 
the surest proof of it is, that for centuries England has made the 
greatest sacrifices of blood and treasure for that object. The 
last time I saw the late King at Windsor, in 1836, he said 
to me: “If ever France or any other Power invades your 
country, it will be @ question of immediate war for England ; 
we cannot suffer that.” I answered him I was happy to 
hear him speak so, as I also did not want any foreign Power 
te invade us... . 

All I want from your kind Majesty is, that you will occa- 
sionally express to your Ministers, and particularly to good 
Lord Melbourne, that, as far as it is compatible with the in- 
terests of your own dominions, you do not wish that your 
Government should take the /ead in such measures as might in 
a short time bring on the destruction of this country, as well as 
that of your uncle and his family. 

‘Europe has enjoyed ever since 1833, in our part of it, a state 
of profound peace and real happiness and prosperity. None 





1 Died 17th May, aged eighty-four. 
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‘Holland withheld bis sasext for seven years, if 
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can deny that the measures which I adopted te organise this 
country have greatly contributed to this happy state of 
affairs ; this makes me think thet the changes which are to 
take place should be brought about in a very gentle manner. 

T am sorry to have you to listen te so much about polities, 
but it is not my fault ; I wished nothing so much as to be left 
alone. I shall do ali I can to bring about @ good conclusion, 
but it must not be forgotten that these seven years all the 
dangers, ail the trouble, fell constantly to my share. 

Now I will make haste to conclude, and remain ever, my 
dearest Victoria, your truly devoted Uncle, Lroronp R. 








Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM T'ALACE, 10th June 1838, 


My vearest Uncie,—It is indeed a long while since I have 
written to you, and I fear you will think me very lazy ; but I 
must in turn say, dearest Uncle, that your silence was longer 
than mine, and that it grieved me, and m'a beaucoup peinée, 
I know, however, you have had, and still have, much to do. 
Many thanks, my dear Uncle, for your very kind letter of the 
2nd inst... . 

Tt would indeed, dearest Uncle, be very wrong of you, if you 
thought my feelings of warm and devoted attachment to you, 
and of great affection for you, could be changed. Nothing can 
ever change them! Independent of my feelings of affection 
for you, my beloved Uncle, you must be aware that the ancient 
and hereditary policy of this country with respect to Belgium 
must make me most anxious that my Government not only 
should not be parties to any messure that would be pre- 
judicial to Belgiura, but that my Ministers should, as far as 
may not conflict with the intereate or engagements of this 
eountry, do everything in their power to promote the prosperity 
and welfare of your Kingdom, 

‘My Ministers, I can assure you, share all my feelings on this 
subject, and are most anxious to see everything settled in a 
satisfactory manner between Belgium end Holland. 

We all feel that we cannot sufficiently or adequately express 
how much Belgium owes to your wise system of government, 
which has rendered that country so flourishing in every way, 
and how much all Europe is indebted to you for the preserva- 
tion of general peace ; because it is certain that when you 
ascended the throne of Belgium that country was the one 
from which the occasion of a general war was much to be 
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feared ; whereas now it is become a link to secure the con- 
tinuance of peace ; and by the happy circumstances of your 
double near relationship to me and to the King of the French, 
Belgium—which was in former times the cause of discord 
between England and Franco—becomes now a mutual tie to 
keep them together. 

This, my beloved Uncle, we owe to you, and it must be @ 
source of pride and gratification to you. 

I perfectly understand and feel that your position with 
respect to all these affairs is very difficult and trying, and the 
feelings of your subjects are far irom unnatural; yet I sin- 
cerely hope that you will use the great influence you possess 
over the minds of the leading men in Belgium, to mitigate dis- 
content and calm irritation, and procure acquiescence in 
whatever arrangements may ultimately be found inevitable, 

You are right in saying that I, though but a child of twelve 
years old when you went to Belgium, remember much of what 
took place, and I have since then had the whole matter fully 
explained to me. Tho Treaty of November 1831 was perhaps 
not 30 advantageous to the Belgians as could have been wished, 
yet it cannot have been thought very advantageous to the 
Dutch, else they would have most’ probably urged their 
Government before this time to accept it ; besides, when these 
conditions were framed, England was only one out of five 
Powers whose concurrence was required, and consequently 
they were made under very difficult circumstances. This 
treaty having been ratified, it is become binding, and therefore 
it is almost impossible to consider it as otherwise, and to set 
aside those parts of it which have been ratified by all the 
parties. 

I feel I must in turn, dearest Uncle, entreat your indulgence 
for so long a letter, and for such full explanations, but I felt it 
iy duty to do so, as you had spoken to me on the subject. 

You may be assured, my beloved Uncle, that both Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Palmerston are most anxious at all times 
for the prosperity and welfare of Belgium, and are consequently 
most desirous of seeing this difficult question brought to a con- 
clusion which may be satisfactory to you. Allow me once 
more therefore, dearest Uncle, to beseech you to use your 
powerful influence over your subjects, and to strive to moderate 
their excited feelings on these matters. Your situation is a 
very difficult one, and nobody feels more for you than I do. 

I trust, dearest Uncle, that you will, at all times, believe 
me your devoted and most affectionate Niece, 

Vicrorta R. 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAEKEY, Junet 1838, 


My DEAREST AND MOST BELOVED Vicroria,—You have 
written me a very dear and long letter, which has given me great 
pleasure and satisfaction. I was much moved with the ex- 
pressions of truly felt affection, which it contains, and I shall 
never again doubt your affection for me, but rely on your dear 
heart and the constancy of your character. 

I will now tell you honestly that I had some misgivings ; I 
did not exactly think that you had quite forgotten me, but I 
thought I had been put aside as one does with a piece of furni- 
ture which is no longer wanted. I did not complain, because I 
fear if affection is once on the decline, reproaches only diminish 
it the faster. I therefore said nothing, but in a life full of grief 
and disappcintments like mine, the loss of your affection would 
have been one of the most severe. It was in this point of view 
that the declaration made by Lord Palmerston at the beginning 
of May to the Prussian Government chagrined me much. It 
was premature, because the negotiation was not yet renewed. 
It looked as if the English Government had been anxious to say 
to the Northern Powers, who always steadfastly protected 
Holland, “ You imagine, perhaps, that we mean to have égards 
for the uncle of the Queen ; there you see we shall make even 
shorter work with him now than we did under our late master.” 

This impression had been gencral on the Continent ;_ they 
considered the declaration to Prussia in this way: ‘“‘ La Reino 
et ses Ministres sont donc entiérement indifférents sur le compte 
du Roi L.; cela change entiérement la position, et noua allons 
faire mains basses sur lui.” From that moment their language 
became extremely imperious ; they spoke of nothing but acts of 
coercion, bombardment, ete., etc. I firmly believe, because I 
have been these many years on terms of great and sincere friend- 
ship with Palmerston, that he did not himself quite foresee tho 
importance which would be attached to his declaration. Imust 
say it hurt me more in my English capacity than in my Belgian, 
as I came to this country from England, and was chosen for 
that very reason. Besides, I am heppy to say, I was never as yet 
in the position to ask for any act of kindness from you, so that 
whatever little service I may have rendered you, remained on @ 
basis of perfect disinterestedness. That the first diptomatic 
step in our affairs should seem by your Government to be 

1 The day of the month is not given, 


pei himas was giving unmistakable evidence of « dspenton to rapport Holland against 
in, 
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directed against me, created therefore all over the Continent a 
considerable sensation, I shall never ask any favours of you, 
or anything that could in the least be considered as incom- 
patible with the interests of England ; but you will comprehend 
that there is a great difference in claiming favours and in being 
troated as an enemy. . . - 

I will conclude my overgrown letter with the assurance that 
you never were in greater favour, and that I fove you dearly. 
Relieve me, therefore, ever, my best beloved Victoria, your 
devoted Uncle, Lrororp R. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria, 


ManLnono’ HOUSE, 28h June 185%, 
(At a quarter Lefore 12 o'clock on ithe Coronation Day.) 


Mv pvearest Nrece,—The guns are just announcing your 
approach to the Abbey, and as I am not near you, and cannot 
take part in the sacred ceremony of your Coronation, IT must 
address you in writing to assure you that my thoughts and my 
whole heart are with you, and my prayers are offered up to 
Heaven for your happiness, and the prosperity and glory of 
your reign. "May our Heavenly Father bless and preserve you, 
and His Holy Ghost dwell within you to give you that peace 
which the world cannot give! Accept of these my best wishes, 
and the blessing of your most devoted and attached Aunt, 

ADELAIDE. 


Extract from the Queen’s Journal. 
Thuraday, 23th June 1838, 


Twas awoke at four o’clock by the guns in the Park, and could 
not get much sleep afterwards on account of the noise of the 
people, bands, ete., etc. Got up at seven, feeling strong and 
well; the Park presented @ curious spectacle, crowds of people 
up to Constitution Hill, soldiers, bands, ote. ‘I dressed, having 
taken a little breakfast before I dressed, and a little after. At 
half-past 9 I went into the next room, dressed exactly in my 
House of Lords costume ; and met Uncle Ernest, Charles, and 
Feodore (who had come a few minutes before into my dressing- 
room), Lady Lansdowne, Lady Normanby, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and Ledy Barham, all in their robes, 


4 Prince Charles of Leiningen, the Queen's halt-brother, 
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At 101 got into the State Coach with the Duchess of Suther- 
land and Lord Albemarle and we began our Progress. 1 sub- 
join a minute account of the whole Procession and of the whole 
Proceeding,—the route, etc. It was a fine day, and the crowds 
of people exceeded what I have ever seen ; many as there were 
the day I went to the City, it was nothing, nothing to the 
multitudes, the millions of my loyal subjects, who were 
assembled in every pot to witness the Procession. Their good 
humour and excessive loyalty was beyond everything, and I 
really cannot say how proud I feel to be the Queen of such a 
Nation. I was alarmed at times for fear that the people would 
be crushed and squeezed on account of the tremendous rush 
and pressure. 

Treached the Abbey amid deafening cheers at a little afterhali- 
past eleven ; I first went into a robing-room quite close to the 
entrance where I found my eight train-bearers : Lady Caroline 
Lennox, Lady Adelaide Paget, Lady Mary Talbot, Lady Fanny 
Cowper, Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope, Lady Anne Fitzwilliam, 
Lady Mary Grimston, and Lady Louisa Jenkinson—all dressed 
alike and beautifully in white satin and silver tissue with 
wreaths of silver corn-ears in front, and a small one of pink 
roses round the plait behind, and pink roses in the trimming of 
the dresses. 

After putting on my mantle, and the young Jadies having 
properly got hold of it and Lord Conynghem holding the end of 
it, L left the robing-room and the Procession began as is de- 
scribed in the annexed account, and alt that followed and took 
place. The sight was splendid; the bank of Peeresses quite 
beautiful all in their robes, and the Peers on the other side. 
My young train-bearers were always near me, and helped me 
whenever I wanted anything. The Bishop of Durham! stood 
‘on the side near me, but he was, as Lord Melbourne told me, 
remarkably maladroit, and never could tell me what was to take 
place, At the beginning of the Anthem, where I’ve made 
mark, I retired to St Edward’s Chapel, a dark small place im- 
mediately behind the Altar, with my ladies and train-bearers— 
took off my crimeon robe and kirtle, and put on the supertunica 
of cloth of gold, also in the shape of a kirtle, which was put over 
a singular sort of little gown of linen trimmed with laco ; I also 
took off my circlet of diamonds and then proceeded bare- 
headed into the Abbey ; I was then seated upon St Edward’s 
chair, where the Dalmatie robe was clasped round me by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain. Then followed all the various 
things ; and last (of those things) the Crown being placed on 


41 Baward Maltby, 1770-1859, 
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may head—which was, I must own, @ most beautiful impressive 
Moment ; ail the Peers and Peeresses put on their coronete at 
the same instant, 

My excellent Lord Melbourne, who stood very close to me 
throughout the whole ceremony, was completely overcome at 
this moment, and very much affected ; he gave me such a kind, 
and I may say fatherly look. The shouts, which were very 
great, the drums, the trumpets, the firing of the guns, all at the 
same instant, rendered the spectacle most imposit 

The Enthronisation and the Homage of, first, all the Bishops, 
and then my Uncles, and Jastly of all the Peers, in their re- 
apective order was very fine. The Duke of Norfolk (holding 
for me the Sceptre with a Cross) with Lord Melbourne stood 
close to me on my right, and the Duke of Richmond with the 
other Sceptre on my left, etc., etc. All my train-bearers, etc., 
standing behind the Throne. Poor old Lord Rolle, who is $2, 
and dreadfully infirm, in attempting to ascend the steps fell 
and rolled quite down, but was not the least hurt ; when he 
attempted to re-ascend them I got up and advanced to the end 
of the steps, in order to prevent another fall. Whon Lord. 
Melbourne’s turn to do Homage came, there was loud cheering ; 
they also cheered Lord Grey and the Duke of Wellington ; it's 
a pretty ceremony ; they first all touch the Crown, and then 
kiss my hand. When my good Lord Melbourne knelt down 
and kissed my hand, he pressed my hand and I grasped his 
with all my heart, at which he looked up with his eyes filled 
with tears and seemed much touched, as he was, I observed, 
throughout the whole ceremony. After the Homage was con- 
cluded I left the Throne, took off my Crown and received the 
Sacrament ; I then put on my Crown again, and re-ascended 
the Throne, leaning on Lord Melbourne's arm. At the com- 
mencement of the Anthem I descended from the Throne, and 
went into St Edward’s Chapel with my Ladies, Train-bearers, 
and Lord Willoughby, where I took off the Dalmatic robe, 
supertunica, ete., and put on the Purple Velvet Kirtle and 
Mantle, and proceeded again to the Throne, which I ascended 
leaning on Lord Melbourne’s hand. 

There was another most dear Being present at this cere- 
mony, in the box immediately above the royal box, and who 
witnessed all; it was my dearly beloved angelic Lehzen, whose 
eyes I caught when on the Throne, and we exchanged smiles. 
She and Spith, Lady John Russell, and Mr. Murray saw mo 
leave the Palace, arrive at the Abbey, leave the Abbey and 
again return to the Palace !! 

I then again descended from the Throne, and repaired with 
all the Peers bearing the Regalie, my Ladies and Train- 
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bearers, to St Edward’s Chapel, as it is called ; but which, as 
Lord Melbourne said, was more unlike a Chapel than anything 
he had ever seen; for what was called an Altar was covered 
with sandwiches, bottles of wine, etc., etc. The Archbishop 
came in and ought to have delivered the Orb to me, but I had 
already got it, and he (as usual) was so confused and puzzled 
and knew nothing. and—went away. Here wo waited some 
minutes, Lord Melbourne took a glass of wine, for he seemed 
completely tired. The Procession being formed, I replaced 
my Crown (which I had taken off for a few minutes), took the 
Orb in my left hand and the Sceptre in my right, and thus 
loaded, proceeded through the Abbey—which resounded with 
cheers, to the first robing-room ; where I found the Duchess of 
Gloucester, Mamma, and the Duchess of Cambridge with their 
Ladies, And here we waited for at least. an hour, with all my 
ladies and train-bearers; the Princesses went away about 
half an hour before I did. The Archbishop had (most awk- 
wardly) put the ring on the wrong finger, and the consequence 
was that I had the greatest difficulty to take it off again, which 
Tat last did with great pain. Lady Fanny, Lady Wilhelmina, 
and Lady Mary Grimston looked quite beautiful. At about 
half-past four I re-entered my carriage, the Crown on my head, 
and the Sceptre and Orb in my bands, and we proceeded the 
same way as we came—the crowds if f possible having increased. 
The enthusiasm, affection, and loyalty were really touching, 
and I shall ever remember this day as the Proudest of my life } 
I came home at a little after six, really not feeling tired. 

At eight we dined. Besides we thirteen—my Uncles, sister, 
brother, Spiith, and the Duke’s gentlemen—my excellent Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Surrey dined here. Lord Melbourne 
came up to me and said: ‘TI rust congratulate you on this 
most brilliant day,” and that ali had gone off so well. He said 
he was not tired, and was in high spirits. I sat between Unclo 
Ernest! and Lord Melbourne ; end Lord Melbourne between 
me and Feodore, whom he had led in. My kind Lord Mel- 
bourne was much affected in speaking of the whole ceremony. 
He asked kindly if I was tired ; said the Sword he carried (the 
first, the Sword of State) was excessively heavy. I said that 
the Crown hurt me a good deal. He was so much amused at 
Uncle Ernest’s being astonished at our still having the Litany. 
‘We agreed that the whole thing was a very fine sight. He 
thought the robes, and particularly the Dalmatic, “looked 
remarkably well.” ‘* And you did it all so well—excellent !” 
said he, with tears in his eyes. He said he thought { looked 


+ The King of Hanover, 
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rather pale and “ moved by all the people * when I arrived ; 
“and that’s natural; and that’s better.” The Archbishop's 
and Dean’s copes, which were remarkably handsome, were 
from James the Second's time ; the very seme that were worn 
et his Coronation, Lord Melbourne told me. Spoke of the 
Bishop of Durham's awkwardness, Lord Rolle’s fall, etc. 
Of the Duc de Nemours being like his father in face; of the 
young ladies’ (train-bearers’) dresses ; which he thought besuti- 
ful; and he said he thought the Duchess of Richmond (who 
had ordered the make of the dresses, etc., and had been much 
condemned by some of the young ladies for it) quite right. 
She said to him: “ One thing I was determined about ; that T 
would have no discussion with their Mammas about it.” 
Spoke of Telleyrand and Soult having been very much struck 
by the ceremony of the Coronation ; of the English being far 
too generous not to be kind to Soult. Lord Melbourne went 
home the night before, and slept very deeply till he was woke 
at six in the morning. I said I did not sleep well, Spoke of 
tho Illuminations and Uncle Ernest's wish to see them. 

After dinner, before we sat down, we (that is Charles, Lord 
Melbourne, and 1) spoke of the numbers of Peers at the Coro- 
nation, which, Lord Melbourne said, with the tears in his eyes, 
was unprecedented. I observed that there were very few 
Viscounts; he said: ‘* There are very few Viscounts,” that 
they were an odd sort of title and not really English; that 
they came from Vice-Comités ; that Dukes and Barons were 
the only real English titles ; that Marquises were likewise not 
English ; and that they made ple Marquises when they 
did not wish to make them Dukes. Spoke of Lord Audley 
who came as the First Baron, and who Lord Melbourne said 
was a very odd young man, but of a very old family; his 
ancestor was a Sir Something Audley in the time of the Black 
Prince, who, with Chandos, gained the Battle of Poictiers. 

I then sat on the sofa for a little while with Lady Barham 
and then with Charles; Lord Melbourne sitting near me the 
whole evening. Mamma and Feodore remained to see the 
illuminations and only came in later, and Mamma went away 
before I did. Uncle Ernest drove out to see the Tluminations. 

I said to Lord Melbourne when I first sat down that I felt 
a little tired on my feet ; ‘ You must be very tired,” he said. 
Spoke of the weight of the Robes, etc., etc., the Coronets ; and 
he turned round to me with the tears in his eyes, and said #0 
kindly: ‘And you did it beautifully—every part of it, with 
so much taste ; it’s a thing that you can’t give 9 person advice 
upon; it must be left to a person.” To hear this, from this 
kind impartial friend, gave me great and real pleasure. Memma 
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and Feodore came back just after he said this. Spoke of the 
Bishops’ Copes, about which he was very funny ; of the Pages 
who were such @ nice set of boys, and who were so handy, 
Lord Melbourne said, that they kept them the whole time, 
Little Lord Stafford and Slane {Lord Mountcharles) were pages 
to their fathers and looked lovely ; Lord Paget (not a fine boy} 
was Lord Melbourne's page and remarkably handy, he said. 
Spoke again of the young ladies’ dresses, about which he was 
very amusing ; he waited for his carriege with Lady Mary 
Talbot and Lady Wilhelmina; he thinks Lady Fanny does 
snot make as much show as other girls, which I would not allow, 
He set off for the Abbey from his house at half-past eight, and 
was there long before anybody else ; he only got home at half- 
past six and had to go round by Kensington. He said there 
was a large breakfast in the Jerusalem Chamber where they 
met before all began; he said, Jaughing, that whenever the 
Clergy, or a Dean and Chapter, had anything to do with any- 
thing, there's sure to be plenty to eat. 

Spoke of my intending to go to bed, etc. ; he said, ‘* Youmay 
depend upon it, you are more tired than you think you are.” I 
said I had slept badly the night before ; he said that was my 
mind, thet nothing kept people more awake than any con- 
sciousness of a great event going to take place, and being 
agitated. He was not sure if he was not going to the Duke of 
Wellington's. 

Stayed in the dining room till twenty minutes past eleven, 
but remained on Mamma’s balcony looking at the fireworks 
in Green Park, which were quite beautiful. 

Unele Ernest, Charles, Feodore, and the Ladies and Gentle- 
men (like Lebzen, etc.) saw me leave the Palace, arrive at the 
Abbey, leave the Abbey, and return to the Palace. Got o 
long letter from Aunt Louise. 





Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCKDVGHAM PALACm, 29% June 1838, 


The Queen is very anxious to hear if Lord Melbourne got 
home safe, and if he is not tired, and quite well this morning. 

Lord Melbourne will be glad to heer that the Queen had an 
excellent night, is not the least tired, and is perfectly well this 
morning; indeed she feels much better than she has done 
for some days. 

The Queen hears that it is usual to ask for an additional 
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week's holiday for the boys at the various Public Schools, on 
the occasion of the Coronation. Perhaps Lord Melbourne will 
enquire about this, in order thet there may be no neglect on 
my part. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM PaLacy, 2nd July 1838, 


My pearest Unctet,—Many thanks for two kind letters, one 
which I got last Monday and one this morning. The kind 
intercat you take in me and my country (of which, and of the 
nation, I'm more proud than I ever was, since I’ve witnessed 
their excessive affection and loyalty to me) makes me certain 
that you will bo glad to hear how beautifully everything went 
off. It was a memorsble and glorious dey for me. The millions 
assembled to witness the progress to and from the Abbey was 
beyond belief, and all in the highest good-humour, It is @ fino 
ceremony, and a sceno I shall ever remember, and with pleasure. 
I likewise venture to add that people thought I did my part 
very well. 

The amiable Duc de Nemours dined with me on Friday, 
comes to my ball to-night, and dines again with me on Wednes- 
day. Pray tell dearest Aunt Louise that I thank her much for 
her very kind letter, and will avail myself of her kindness and 
not write to her this mail. 

Feodore is writing in my room, well and happy. Uncle 
Ernest still very lame, and Charles well. There's an account 
of the family, Ever and ever your most devoted Niece, 

Vicroma R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
8th July 1838, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
As your Majesty does not ride, the question is between driving 
down the line or not going down it at all,’ and it appears to 
Lord Meibourne that the first is the best, namely, to drive 
down ; but if your Majesty feels a strong repugnance, there is 
no more to be said. 

Lord Melbourne thinks it safer and more prudent that your 
Majesty should not ride ; but etill it might have been done, 


4 Referring to the Hyde Park review on the next day. 
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and if Lord Melbourne had thought that your Majesty wished 
it much, he would not have dissuaded it. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
NEVULY, 12th July 1838, 


My pearesr Vicrorts,—I am very grateful for your kind 
letter ; it is extremely meritorious, amidst such fatigues and 
festivities and occupations of every kind, to find a moment to 
write. I expressed already the great satisfaction with which I 
vead and heard all the accounts of the Coronation, and I believe 
that there never was anything like it. The only one which in 
point of loyal demonstration may approach it is that of 
George ITI., but I think it fell short of yours. 

I am happy to seo that it has increased, if possible, your 
affection and attachment to your country, and this is in every 
respect a great blessing. You will remember that I have never 
varied on that subject, the great thing is to be the National 
Sovereign of your own country, and to love its very faults. 
This strengthons the mutual attachment, and that can never be 
too strong. 

Believe me, ever, my dearest Victoria, your very devoted 
Unel Leorotp R, 

The whole of the family here offer their best hommages. 





The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
Necuy, 20th July 1838, 


I feel most grateful for your dear kind letter of the 10th inst., 
which I received a few days ago. I hear that the review was 
something most splendid, and I feel always some regret at 
having been deprived of the happiness of seeing you en fonction, 
which you do in a degree of rare perfection. May the remem- 
brance of all this long remain in your mind, to cheer and 
strengthen you when occasionally there will be  derker 


eky.... 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
10th August 1838. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
‘The very difficult and embarrassing situation in which Lord 
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Durham end the Canadas and the Ministry are left by the vote 
of the House of Lords of last night, requires that a Cabinet 
should be held to-day, and Lord Melbourne has directed one to 
be summoned at two. Lord Melbourne will wait upon your 
Majesty either before thet hour or after, about four o'clock. 
The vote of last night and the Bill of Lord Brougham! is @ 
direct censure upen Lord Durham. Lord Durham’s conduct 
has been most rash and indiscreet, and, as far as we can see, 
unaccountable. But to censure him now would either be to 
cause his resignation, which would produce great embarrass- 
ment, and might produce great evil, or to weaken his authority, 
which is evidently most undesirable... . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
10th August 1338, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to inform you that the Cabinet have determined to 
advise your Majesty to disallow Lord Durham's ordinance, and 
to announce the same to the House of Lords.” 

This is absolutely necessary, but very disagreeable, and will 
be very much so to Lord Durham. 





The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
25:h September 1838. 


My mosr srLoven Vicrorta,—I can never thank you enough 
for the dear letter which I found on my table on arriving here, 
Sunday evening. It was most kind of you to have written s0 
soon after our departure, and such an affectionate, good, kind 
letter. The tears came to my eyes as I read it, and I felt quite 
moved. Short as has been our stay, and great, as siways, the 
pain of leaving you, it has been a great happiness for me to see 
you again, a happiness for which I shall always thank God, you, 
and your dear Uncle. I need not add how tery precious is your 
affection to me, and how very grateful I am for every new proof 
of it. You know my feelings on this point, and you know they 
are better felt than expressed. Your calling me Louise, and in 
ssc Cat sev ta te tr Recent 
tat Mitr a nad resoved to advise that the ordinance shoud be daalowed. 

stroductory Note for the year, ante, p. 102, 
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such a kind way, gave me great pleasure. Almost all those 
dear to me cali me so, and I think it looks more affectionate ; I 
would fain say now sister-like, although I am rather an old 
sister for you now. . . 

Leopold is half crazy with the steam-engine, and par- 
ticularly with the tools which you sent him. I enclose here the 
expression of his gratitude. I wrote exactly what he told me 
to write, and I did not adda word. He has found again his kie 
(key), and he wears it suspended to his neck by @ blue riband, 
with tho Duchess’s little seal. He felt deeply the attention you 
had to have an E engraved on each tool, and after his letter 
was closed he charged me to thank you for it, and to tell you 
that it gave him great pleasure. An tron spade was tho 
greatest objcet of his ambition, and he worked so hard yester- 
day with it, that I feared he would hurt himself with the 
exertion. He will go to-day to the races with us, in the Scotch 
dress which the Duchess hed the kindness to send him, It fits 
very well, and he is very proud of having # coat shaped like 
that ofaman.... 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
6th October 1938, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . 

Mr Stanley of the Treasury‘ arrived in London yesterday, 
and acquaints me that Lord Normanby makes no secrct of 
hig willingness, and indeed his desire, to undertake the govern- 
ment of Canada. It would have been better if Lord Nor- 
manby had acquainted Lord Melbourne quietly of this, and not 
made it at once public to all the world. It is not necessary to 
do anything at present. If Lord Durham remains, which Lord 
Melbourne does not, however, think likely, there will be no 
successor to be appointed, and if he returns, the authority of 
Governor of Lower Canada will devolve upon Sir John Col- 
borne? in whose hands it may be very safely left for the 
prezent. 

If Ircland should be vacant, there is a strong feeling amongst 
many that it would be nice to name the Duke of Sussex. Tt is 
said that it would be popular in Ireland, that the name of one 








4 Bao Stanley, afterwards Lord Stanley of Alderlay, Secrotary to the Treshury. 

4 Theld Mfashal Sie'Joby Colborne, altereseds bord Seaton, bad boon AeUitary Bocte- 
tary toSir Jon Moore, had commanded a brigade with much distinction in the Penineala, 
and bad contributed greatly to the success of the British arms at Waterloo, 
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of the Royal Family would do good there, and that it would 
afford to O'Connell a pretext and opportunity for giving up his 
new echeme of agitation. It is also added that the Duke would 
suffer himself to be guided on all essential matters by the 
advice of his Chief Secretary, end that he would content himseli 
with discharging the ceremonial duties. Here are the reasons 
for it—your Majesty is eo well acquainted with the reasons 
on the other side, that it is unnecessary for me to detail 
them. 

Iam afraid that times of some trouble are approaching, for 
which your Majesty must hold yourself prepared; but your 
Majesty is too well acquainted with the nature of human affairs 
not to be well aware that they cannot very well go on even as 
quietly as they have gone on during the last sixteen months, 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Ath November 1838. 


Lord Melbourne is very well, but Sir James Clark,t a Scotch- 
man and a physician, and therefore neither by country nor by 
profession very religious, detained him from Church in order to 
go through the report upon the state of Buckingham Palace. 
This is not a very good excuse, but it is the true one. Lord 
Melbourne is very grateful to your Majesty for your enquiries. 
and having some letters to submit, will be happy to attend 
upon your Majesty. 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WENDSON CASTLE, 612, November 1828, 


My pear Unctz,—. ... We have all been much dis- 
tressed by the melancholy and untimely death of poor Lady 
John Russell,? which took place on the Ist. She was safely con- 
fined on the 20th of October with a little git], who bears my 
name, and seemed to be going on very well ; but on Wednes- 
day she began to sink from weakness, not disease, and died at 
three o’clock on Thursday. It is a dreadful blow to him, for he 
was so attached to her, and I don’t believe two people ever 
were happier together. I send you his pretty letter to me, 

1 Phgsician-in-Ordi Queen. 

2 ary ot Mr Thomas Lister ‘She had been widow of the second Lord Ribbles- 
dale, and married Lord John Russell in Aprit 1835, 
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which I think you may be interested to see ; he is dreadfully 
beat down by it, but struggles manfully against his grief, 
which makes one pity him more. She has left four children by 
her first husband, now orphans, the eldest a sweet girl twelve 
years old, and two little girls by Lord John; the eldest of 
these two is two and a half, and the youngest a fortnight. 
T had known her very well and liked her, and I assure 
you I was dreadfully shocked at it. You may also imagine 
what a loss she is to poor Miss Lister, who hes no mother, 
and whose only sister she was. I fear, dear Uncle, I have 
mede a sad and melancholy letter of this, but I have been so 
much engrossed by all this misery, end knowing you take an 
interest in poor Lord John, that J Ist my pen run on almost 
involuntarily. 

‘We have very good accounts of the Queen-Dowager from 
Gibraltar. 

Please return me Lord John’s letter when you have done 
with it. 

Lord and Lady Howard have been here, and I urged him to 
bcar Dietz as an inevitable evil, and I think he seems very 
anxious to do what is right. I have likewise written to 
Ferdinand, urging him and Dietz to be reasonable. 

Will you tell Aunt Louise that she will receive a box con- 
taining the Limerick lace dress (just like mine), which I lay at 
her feet. I fear, dear Uncle, you will think I'm making you my 
commissioner de toilette, as in these two letters I havo plagued 
you with commissions on that subject... . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAckEX, 9¢h November 2838. 


My pzanesr Vicrorts,—Your kind and interesting letter of 
the 6th reached me yesterday morning. I hail in you those 
simple and unaffected feelings which it contains. ‘May you 
always preserve that great warmth and truth of character 
which you now possess, and rest assured that it will be an 
ornament to you, and the means of finding the same truth and 
warmth of feeling in others. Those who serve, fram whatever 
motive it may be, have always their eyes wide open on their 
superiors, and no qualities impose so much on them the 
necessity of respect, which they gladly avoid, than a warm and 
noble character that knows how to feel ior others, and how to 


2 Charles Augustus, sixth Lord Howsrd de Walden, was the British Mlnister at Lisbon, 
and afterwards (1846-1865) at Brussels, . 
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sympathise with their sorrows. I pity Lord John from all my 
heart, having always had for him sentiments of the sincerest 
regard. 1 fear that as @ political man it may prove also a severe 
blow. All depends on how he takes it, if he will wish to forget 
his grief by occupying himself with political strife or if his 
greater sensibility will meke him wish to indulgo it in soli- 
tude... 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Wrspson Casrir, 12h November 1938, 


My prarrst Unerr,—I was certain you would take interest 
in and feel for poor Lord John ; he is, I hear, sti!l dreadfully 
shaken, and quite unequal to do any business at present, His 
chief consvlation is in attending to the children, 

I felt much for you, and still more for poor dear Aunt 
Louise, when the sad separation from poor Marie? took place ; 
it is 80 melancholy to see a dear relation depart who is so il. 

I bave this morning heard from Ferdinand that the good 
Queen. is at lest confined, after keeping us for ¢wo months and 
more dans Uaticnte of the event. It took place on the 3rd, 
and Ferdinand writes such a funny letter, saying, “‘ nous 
sommes tous bien heureux surtout moi qui craignais que ce 
ne fat une petite fille ce qui m’edt été un peu désagréable, 
car en fait d’onfants j'aime mieux les petits gargons, parce 
quwils sont plus gais et plus tapageurs.”? Isn’t this very 
goad ? 

I believe the King of the French is to be godfather. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to Quecn Victoria. 
20th November 1838, 


Lord Melbourne presenta his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and transmits a copy of Mr. Macauley’s letter? |. . 

Lord Melbourne fears, from what he hears of the language 
oi Lord Howick and Mr. Monson, that much difficulty will be 
found in making arrangements and deciding upon questions. 
But Lord Melbourne will use every effort in his power in order 
to keep the Administration together and to carry on the public 

1 Seo pott, p. 144, 

2 The lrince received the title of Duke of Oporto. 

5 Declining to join the Government, The original is not preserved among the Quoen's 
papers, 
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service. Lord Melbourne hears with concern from Mr Fox 
Maule that Lord John Russell does not return to business aa 
readily as Mr Maule had hoped thet he would, end Lord 
Melbourne fears that he will not do whilst he remains at 
Cassiobury with the children. Solitude and retirement cherish 
and encourage grief. Employment and exertion are the only 
means of dissipating it. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Zand November 3638, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acknowledge your Majesty’s gracious communica- 
tion received yesterday. Lord Melbourne had nothing 
particular to lay before your Majesty, but still regrets that 
he did not write, as your Majesty might have wished to hear 
from him. 

Lord Melbourne returns the King of Portugal’s' letter, 
which, as your Majesty observes, is very rough and ill-tempered 
with reference to Lord Howard.?- Lord Melbourne read it with 
much eoneern, as it shows so much dislike and alienation, as 
renders it very improbable that they should ever go on to- 
gether well and ina friendly spirit. Lord Melbourne fears that 
the epithets applied to Lord Howard, though very severe and 
full of resentment, are not entiroly ill-chosen and inappropriate. 

All the Ministers, except Lord Duncannon * and Lord John 
Russell, dined here yesterday, and they all appeared to be in 
very good-humour and disposed to co-operate in order to meet 
the difficulties by which we are surrounded. . . 

With respect to Canada, Lord Melbourne feels ‘that it may 
be considered somewhat presumptuous in him to undervalue 
danger, which is considered by those upon the spot to be so 
great and so imminent, but still he cannot feel the alarm which 
seems to be felt there. Lord Durham, Lord Melbourne is con- 
vinced, exaggerates the peril in order to give greater éclat to his 
own departure. The worst symptom which Lord Melbourne 
perceives is the general fear which seems to prevail there, end 
which makes every danger ten times as great as it really is. 


1 The birth of an heir on 16th September 1837 conferred on Prince Ferdinand the 
Fight to the title of King. 
3 Gee anu, p- 151. 

3 Lord Duncannon (1781-1847), st this time Lord Privy Seal and First Commissioner of 
Foods and Forests, was afterwards (as Rarl of Ressharect) selene 
Ho sagt not be coctused with the Lond Dur cartes, wer eat he 
ao ifr HilsTrevor from 1S30-i6<1, and, as Visoouut Dungannon, was elected in 1945, 
but immediately unseated on petition. 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAEKEN, 24th November 1538, 


My pear Vicroria,—Van Praet! is bearer of this letter. 
The present moment being one of some importance—which 
may, if imprudently meneged, cause great disturbances in 
the West of Europe, end exercise a reaction on your own 
Government—I think it my duty to inform you of what is 
going on. 

I join a copy of a letter to Lord Palmerston. I should feel 
obliged to you if you would read it in the presence of good Lord 
Melbourne, in whose fairness and sense of justice I must say 
I fee] great confidence. . . . 

T will not complain, only one subject I must touch upon 
as really very unfair. That your Ministers should take a 
line unfavourable to this country may be explained by 
their political position, but why should they press so much 
on the French Government ? I really see no cause for it. 
England is in an excellent position for @ mediator, and for all 
parties it is highly desirable that that position should be 
maintained? 

I will not plague with a longer letter. You know from 
experience that I never ask anything of you. I prefer remaining 
in the position of having rendered services without wanting 
any return for it but your affection ; but, as I said before, if 
we are not careful we may see serious consequences which may 
affect more or less everybody, and this ought to be the object 
of our most anxious attention. I remain, my dear Victoria, 
your affoctionate Uncle, Leorotp R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
2nd December 1838, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns this letter with the enclosures. He has read it and 
them with great attention. Your Majesty will probably think 


1 Jules van Prot author of «History of Manders, was Scortary of the Belgian Lega 
tion in Londou in 1831, aud took o leading part in the negotiations which placed King 
‘Leopold on the throne. 

2 King Leopoid cousidered that the interests of Belgium were being neglected by the 
four Powers, and in hie speech et the opening of his Parliament, on 13th November, 
stated amid loud acclamation, that those jnteresta would be detended with perseverance 
and courage. The Deputies, in reply, reid thet Relgium ed consented to painful sacri- 
fos only under formal guanuntes Ly the Fowers, whieh they now shrunk from carrying 
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it right to acquaint the King that your Majesty had already 
seen his letter to Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Melbourne cannot perceive the justice of the King’s 
complaint. For the sake of the King himself and of the 
Belgian nation, we are most anxious to settle speedily and 
definitely the questions so long pending between Belgium and 
Holland, and which arose irom the separation of the two 
countries in 1830. We can only settle it by the agreement of 
the four Great, Powers who constitute the Conference to which 
the question was referred, viz., Austria, Prussia, England, 
France. Of course it is of vital importance for us to carry them 
all along with us, and for that reason we press France. If she 
differs from us, there is a ground immediately laid for difference 
and war. 

Lord Melbourne would suggest that your Mojest should 
say “that your great affection for the King, as well as your 
anxiety for the interests of your own country, and your desire 
for the promotion of peace, render you most solicitous to have 
the Belgian question speedily and definitively settled ; that it 
appears to you that it can only be settled by the agreement of 

four Powers who constitute the Conference, and that 
therefore you cannot but wish most strongly to carry France 
as well as the two others along with you.” ! 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Grd December 1838, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acquaint that as soon ss he arrived at half-past 
two, Sir George Grey? ran in to acquaint him that the whole 
insurrection in Canada was put down and suppressed.* Des- 
patches have been received from Sir John Colborne to say that 
the British turned out with the utmost alacrity, the vohinteers 
beat the French wherever they met them, the whole are 
dispersed, and Sir John says that he feels no doubt of the 
tranquillity of the Colony during the rest of the winter. Unless, 
therefore, the Americans make an attempt upon Upper Canada, 
alliswel!, Lord Melbourne will have the pleasure of returning 


1 See the Quesu's letter of Sth December to the King ofthe Belgians, 9 
ncrgit Geomze Grey (1700-1882), ot tus time Under Secretary for the Colonie, after- 
Secretary of State successively for Home and Colonial flare. 

"5 Gn theaed of Hovemter, however: the inctereeton ined broben out anew in Lower 
2a, while in Upper Canada many ‘inierican “* sympathyzers” joined the Invurrents 

"these were dechively defeated at L'rescott. This fight cost the British 43 in 

Eled bad wountfed; 159 of their cpnonents ncinding 151 natives of the United Staten) 

were taken, and conveyed to Kingston, to be tried by court-martial 
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to Windsor to-morrow, unless there should be any impediment, 
of which Lord Melbourne will inform your Majesty. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Wrvpsor Castle, Sth December 1838. 


My pear UNcLE,—I have to thank you for two letters, one 
brought by Van Praet, and the other received on Tuosday. 
Before I proceed further I must tell you thet both Lord 
Mclbourne and I had already seen your letter to Lord 
Palmerston, which he sent to us immediately on receiving 
it, I have read these Ictters with the greatest attention, 
and can quite understand that your difficulties are great in 
trying to restrain the eagerness and violence of some of your 
people. 

My great affection for you, of course, makes me most 
anxious to see these troublesome and long pending afiairs 
settled, for the sake of a continuance of peace and tranquillity ; 
but, dear Uncle, as it appears to me that these affairs can only 
be settled by the agrecment of the four Powers, it is absolutely 
necessary that France should go with us as well as the others, 
and I think, dear Uncle, you wrong us in thinking that we 
urged France too much and unfairly. You must not, dear 
Uncle, think that it is from want of interest that I, in general, 
abstain from touching apon these matters in my letters to you ; 
but I am fearful, if I were to do so, to change our present 
delightful and familiar correspondence into a formal and stiff 
discussion upon political matters which would not be agreeable 
to either of us, and which I should deeply regret. These are 
my reasons, and I trust you will understand them, and be 
eonvineed of my unalterable and very great affection for you, 
my dearest Uncle. and of the great interest I take in all that 
concerns your welfare and happiness and the prosperity of your 
country... . 

Pray give my affectionate love to Aunt Louise and the 
children, and believe me, always, your most affectionate 
Niece, Vicroria R, 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
8th December 1838. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has juat received your Majesty's letters. Lord Durham 
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arrived yesterday evening, and Lord Melbourne has just seen 
Mr. Stanley, who has seen him. He represents him as calm, 
but much hurt and vexed at the last despatch which expresses 
your Majesty's disapprobation of his conduct in issuing the 
proclamations Lord Durham said that he should immediately 
‘write an answer to it, in which he should state that he would 
communicate to the Government all the information which he 
had collected upon the staté of the Canadas. That he should not 
ask an audience oi your Majesty. This is his present decision. 
He may alter it; if ho should, and through any channel 
request an audience, Lord Melbourne is now clearly of opinion 
that your Majesty should merely say that an answer will be 
sent and the propriety of granting an audience may then bo 
fully considered by your Majesty's confidential servants. Mr 
Stanley represents Lord Durham as not speaking with much 
violence or aspcrity, but seeming to fect much the censure con- 
veyed in the last despatch. 

Your Majesty will receive from the Colonial Office o précis 
of Sir John Colborne’s despatches. Nothing can be moro 
honourable. The American force which made an incursion 
into Upper Canada havo all been taken prisoners. . . . 

Lord Melbourne thinks that as long as Lord Durham ia here 
and some communication has been received from him, he had 
better remain to-night in London. He will return to Windsor 
to-morrow. . . « 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
8th December 1838, 


‘Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acquaint your Majesty that Lord Glenelg has this 
evening received a letter from Lord Durham, tendering 
formally his resignation, and stating that his general report 
upon the affairs of Canada must be delayed until tho gentlemon 
connected with his Mission return from that country, which 
they were to leave on or about the 20th of last month, and 
therefore may be shortly expected here. It will be necessary 
to ask Lord Durham whether he has no intelligence of im- 
mediate importance to give. 

1 Lord Darham stated at Devonport : “T shall, when Parliament mects, be prepared, 


to make a representation of tacts wholly unknown here, and disclosures which the Parliae 
ment and people hare no conception of.” 


5* 
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Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
‘Psuace, VaLETTs,! 15h December 1888. 


My prarest Niece,—The English mail going to-day gives 
me another opportunity to address you, and to name a subject 
to you which I think deserves your consideration, and about 
which I feel most anxions. It is the want of a Protestant church 
in this place which I mean. There are so many English resi- 
dents here, it is the seat of an English Government, and there 
is not one church belonging to the Church of England... . 
‘The consequence of this want of church accommodation has 
been that the Dissenters have established themselves in con- 
siderable numbers, and one cannot blame persons for attending 
their mectings when they have no church of their own. 

I addross myself to you, as the head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and entreat you to consider well this important subject, 
and to talk it over with your Ministers and the Archbishop, in 
ordor to devise the best means of remedying a want so dia- 
ctoditable to our country. Should there be no funds at your 
disposal to effect this object, most happy shall I feel to con- 
tribute to any subscription which may be set on foot, and T 
believe that @ considerable sum may be raised amongst the 
Protestants of this island, where all parties are most anxious 
to see @ proper place of divine worship erected; without 
assistance from England, however, it cannot be effected. I 
therefore most humbly and confidently submit this subject to 
you, dearest Victoria, who will bestow upon your Protestant 
subjects of this island an everlasting benefit by granting them 
what they want most.? .. . 

IL hope this will find you quite well and happy, and that I 
shall soon again have the pleasure of hearing from you. Give 
my affectionate love to your dear Mother, and all my dear 
sisters, and believe me ever, my dearest Niece, your most 
devoted and faithfully attached Aunt, ADELAIDE. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
21st December 1838, 


. . . Lord Melbourne saw Mr. Stephenson this morning and 
learns from him that the Duke of Sussex? is in the highest 


ony The Qusen Dowager was at this time eruising in the Mediterranenn, and mde some 
tay at Malta, 

2 Queen Adelaide herself erected the church ata cost of £10,000. 

3 ‘The Duke of Sussex was anxious to be sppointed Viceroy of Ireland, Mr Stephenson 
‘was Lis Private Secretary. Bee ante, p. 129, 
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degree discontented at being informed decisively that there is 
no intention of sending him to Ireland. He is very loud against 
the Government, and is also very angry with Mr Stephenson, 
and the latter expects that he shall receive his dismissal. . . . 
Mr Stephenson assures Lord Melbourne that he has mentioned 
this matter to no one but Lord Melbourne and Lady Mary, and 
it is of importance that it should be kept secret. Lord Mel- 
bourne thinks it his duty to apprise your Majesty of the feelings 
of the Duke, and of the possible origin of them. 

Lord and Lady Holland return to London to-day and Lord 
Melbourne is going to dine with them. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
22nd December 1828, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and cannot express how deeply concerned he is to find himself 
restrained from obeying your Majesty’s commands, and re- 
pairing without delay to Brighton. Both his duty and his 
inclination would prompt him to do this without a moment's 
delay, if he did not find it incumbent upon him to represent 
to your Majesty the very important circumstances which 
require his presence for two or three days longer in London. 
The session of Parliament approaches ; the questions which 
are to be considered and prepared are of the most appalling 
magnitude, and of the greatest difficulty. Many of your 
Majesty’s servants, who fill the most important offices, are 
compelled by domestic calamity to be absent, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be some general superin- 
tendence of the measures to be proposed, and some considera 
tion of the arrangements to be made. Lord Melbourne assures 
your Majesty that he would not delay in London if he did not 
feel it to be absolutely necessary for your Majesty's service. . . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LASKES, 26¢h December 1833, 
My pearesr Vicrorta,—I have to thank you for two ex- 
tremely kind and dear letters, which made me very happy, 
and your kind heart would be pleased to know how happy. 
Sir H. Seymour gave me o very favourable account of your 


3 Sir Hamilton Seymour, Minister at Bruseels, 
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dearest Majesty, and was deeply gratified by your gracious 
reception, 

Iam glad to find that you like Brighton better than last year. 
I think Brighton very agreeable at this time of the year, till 
the east winds set in. It also gives the possibility of seeing 
people without having them on one’s hands the whole day, as 
is the case in the country. The Pavilion, besides, is eomfort- 
eble; that cannot be denied. Before my marriage it was 
there that I met the Regent. Charlotte afterwards came with 
old Queen Charlotte. How distant all this already, but still 
how present to one’s memory. 

The portrait of your Aunt and Leopold is nicely done, Don 
Leopoldo is tike, and has at times even a more intelligent look ; 
he would amuse you—he is very original and very sly. I often 
call him the little tyrant, because nobody knows so well de 
}oire aller le monde... . My most beloved Victoria, your 
devoted Unele, Leopow R, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER VIII 


‘Tae chief political event of the year (1839) at home arose out of 
the troubles in Jamaica, In addition to the apprenticeship question, 
the state of the prisons, much overcrowded owing to the planters’ 
severity, had excited attention, and an Imperial Act was passed for 
their regulation. To this action the Colonial Assembly showed 
marked hostility, and, after the dissolution by Sir Lionel Smith, the 
Governor, the new House was no more placable. Accordingly, the 
home Government brought in a Bill, in April, to suspend temporarily 
the Jamaica Constitution, but on a division had a mejority of five 
only in @ house of five hundred and eighty-three. The Ministers 
therefore resigned, and Sir Robert Peel was sent for ; a difficulty as 
to tho Ladies of the Household, commonly callod the Bedchamber 
Plot, compelled him to resign the task, and the Whigs, much injured 
in reputation, resumed office. Some changes took place, Macaulay 
joining the Ministry, and Lord Normanby, who had succeeded Lord 
Glenelg at the Colonial Office, exchanging places with Lord John 
Russell, the Home Secretary. ‘The trie) of strength over the Speaker- 
ship ended in a victory for the Ministerial candidate, Mr Shaw 
Lefevre, by @ majority of eighteen in a house of six hundred and 
sixteen. 

Penny Postage was introduced by an Act of this session. 

The Princes Ernest and Albert of Saxe-Coburg arrived on @ visit 
to the Queen in October, and on the 14th the Queen’s engagement to 
the latter was announced by herself to Lord Melbourne. A few weeks 
eter ine Queen announced her betrothal at a meeting of the Privy 

council. 

‘During the year risings in favour of the “‘ people’s charter ” took 
place in Various parts of the country, especially Birmingham and 
Newport, thesix pointa demanded being the ballot, universal suffrage, 
annual Parliaments, payment of members, the abolition of a property 
qualification for members, and equal electoral districts, At Newport 
one Frost, a linen-draper whom Lord John Russell had made a 
magistrate, headed a riot. He was tried with his confederates by a 
special commission at Monmouth, and, with two others, sentenced 
to death; a sentence afterwards commuted. 

In the East, war broke out between the Sultan Mahmoud and the 
Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, who had originally helped Turkey 
‘against Greece, but had since revolted and driven the Turks from 

14 
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Syria, On that occasion (1833) Turkey had been saved by Russian 
intervention, a defensive alliance, known as the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, made between Russia and Turkey, and Mehemet granted 
Syria as well as Egypt. On the revival of hostilities, Ibrahim, son of 
Mchomet, defeated the Turkieh army on June 24; a week later the 
Sultan Mahmoud died, and the Turkish admiral treacherous)y de- 
livered over the Turkish fleet to Mehemet at Alexandria. Once more 
the four Powers (Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia) inter- 
fered to savo the Sultan. ‘The Czer accepted the principle of a joint 
modiation, the ndvance of the Egyptians was stopped, and the Sultan 
was informod that no terms of peace would be accepted which had not 
received the approval of the Powers. The terms wore settled at a 
congress hold in Lonlon. Mehemet refused to aceept the terms, and 
was encouraged by France to persevere in his refusal. 

The dispute between Helgium and Holland as to the Luxembur; 
torritury was sottled by a treaty in the course of the year. Loy 
Durham presented his report on Canada, a document drafted by 
Charles Buller but inspired by Lord Durham himeel{; though 
legislation did not take placo this year, this document laid the foun- 
dition of the federal union of the Canadas, and of the Constitution 
of other autonomous colonies, but for the present the ex-Commis- 
sioner mot with much criticism of his actions. 

Our troops were engaged during the year against Dost Mahommed, 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, 9 usurper who many years earlier had 
driven Shah Sooja into oxile. Lord Auckland, the Viceroy of India, 
lad sent Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes on a Mission to 
Cubul, and tho Ameer had received him hspitably at first, but sub- 
sequently dismissed him from his Court. Lord Auckland thereupon 
resulved to restory Shah Sooja, and in the autumn of 1838 issued a 
manifesto dethroning Dost Mahommed. Operations wero accord- 
ingly directed against him under Sir John (afterwards Lord) Keane, 
who, on August 6, 1939, entered Cabul and placed Shah Sooja on the 
throne. However open to criticism, the news of this result was 
enthusiastically received in England, and Lord Auckland wae pro- 
moted to an Earldom. 

In China dispute of long standing became acnte. With the 
renewal of the East India Company's charter, in 1834, the Chinese 
ports had been thrown open, and the opium trade became a source 
of great profit to private traders. In epite of the prohibition 
which the Chinese Government. laid on_its importation, the trade 
was actively carried on, and, as a result of the strained relations 
which ensued. Captain Elliot, the British Chief Superintendent, 
requested that warships should proceed to China for the pro- 
tection of British life and property. 

















CHAPTER VIII 
1839 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Pavuson (DaicuTox], Lut January 1839. 


My pear Uncrz,— ...I don't like your creaking so about 
damp climates ; if a niece may venture to say such a thing, £ 
might almost say it is ungrateful to your faithful and attached 
Belgians. 

The Queen-Dowager’s letters do tantalize one a good deal, I 
must own.! You will see that old Lord Ciarendon ? is dead, 
which makes our friend Villiers Earl of Clarendon, but 1 am 
afraid not with a large income. 

Lord Palmerston has beon unwell and obliged to go to 
Broadlands, where he still is. He had gone through so much 
grief end labour, that it was absolutely necessary for him to 
recruit his strength. The Normanbys spent two vights heres 
Lord Melbourne is the only person staying in the house bosides 
several of my Court and my suite, and, J am sorry to say, is 
not very well; he has also had, I fear, too much business to do. 

Lady Breadalhane ¢ is my new Lady of the Bedchamber, 
and a very nice person, Ever your devoted Niece, 

Vicronia R. 














Forgive this short scrawl. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 
Gt January 1839, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns his best and warmest thanks for the very kind and 


1 Queen Adelaide had described the orange-trees and tropical fruits in the gardens of 
te Paluce of St Antonio, Valetta, 

2 Joun Charles, third arl, Chief Justice in-eyre, North of Trent. His successor, who 
had been Minister to Spain since 1833, was afterwards the celebrated 

2 Lord Normanby, at this time Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, be 
during the year, Colonial and Home Secretary. Lady Normanby, who 1 
in-ivaleing since the accession, wus a daughter of the ext Lord avensworu, 

+ Eliza, daughter of George Baillie of Jerviswood, Her brother afterwards became 
tenth Hatt of Haddington. 
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gracious communication which he had the honour and pleasure 
of receiving from your Majesty yesterday evening. Your 
Majesty will have seen in the newspapers that Lord Norbury 
was shot at in his own grounds and dangerously wounded.t 
Lord Melbourne learns to-day by a letter from Lord Morpeth 
that Lord Norbury is since dead. This is a shocking event, 
and will, of course, create @ strong sensation, much stronger 
than the death in the same manner oi several persons of inferior 
degree. It is almost the first time that an attempt of this 
kind has been directed against an individual of that rank or 
station. .. . 

Lord Mclbourne has seen Sir Henry Halford,* who says that 
his pulso is low and his system languid. He has prescribed 
some draughts, which Lord Melbourne trusts will be of service, 
but he feels much depressed to-day. He dined yesterday at 
Lady Holland’s, where he met Mr Ellice,? civil and friendly 
cnough in appearance, but Lord Melbourne fears hostile at 
heart, and a determined partisan of Lord Durham, Lord 
Durham has not yet made to Lord Glenelg the promised com- 
munication of his report and plan, but it is said that he will do 
80 S00n, .. « 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 11th January 1859, 


My prar Uncie,—The dreadful moment has arrived, and 
dear Marie‘ is no moro to bless her loving relations with her 
presence on this earth of grief and troubles! It is a heavy 
dispensation, and one that it is difficult to comprehend, but we 
must submit. 

I thought it best to write to my poor dear Aunt, for whom 
this will be a sad blow ; but I abstained from doing so to the 
dear Queen of the French just as yet. I have no letters, and 
only learnt the melancholy event by the papers. Poor 
srveched Alexander! What a loss, whet a change for him, poor 

fellow ! 

You will, I am sure, regret that sweet amiable creature, as 
poor Marie was, very much, having known her so well, and her 
attachment to you was great. 


4 At Kilborenn, Aber, County Meath, ‘The munferer exe 
_qiisitgontebrated physician | he attended George IV. abd STIERSSv.. os welt as Queen 


2 Sou-inaw of Lard Grey, 98 was also Lord Durham, 
4 Princess Marie of Oriewus, bora 1813, sister to the Queen of the Belgians, had married 
‘Prioce Alexander of Wartemberg, in 1837. 
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I will not prolong this letter, but merely repeat how much I 
feel for you all, and beg you to believe me, your most affection- 
ate Niece, Vicrozta R, 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAESES, 1804 January 1839, 


. . . Your Aunt as well as myself are very anxious to be of 
use to poor Alexander. The dispositions of the whole family 
are extremely kind towards him, but he is shy and a little 
helpless ; his present melancholy situation is of course calou- 
lated to increase this. His position puts me in mind of mine 
in 1817... . He, besides, is surrounded by people who are kind 
tohim. Of George IV., then Regent, it was observed that for 
years he had not been in such good spirits than by the loss of 
his daughter. She was more popular than himself—-that was, 
since her mariage, her only crime. . . 

I feel very grateful for Lord Melbourne's kindness on the 
subject of our sad loss. He is so feeling and kindhearted 
that he, much more than most men who have lived so much in 
the grand monde, has preserved a certain warmth and freshnoss 





of feeling... . 
Your cousins kiss your hands, and I remain, my dearest 
Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leororp R, 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
STANHOPE STREET, 27h January 1830. 


Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and returns to your Majesty the accompanying papers 
which he received from Viscount Melbourne. Your Majesty 
will have seen by Sir Edward Disbrowe’s ' despatches that the 
concentration of Dutch troops mentioned in these reports was 
purely defensive, and was the consequence of the military 
demonstrations previously made by the Belgians; and it 
appears, moreover, that the Dutch force is inferior in number 
to the Belgian force opposite to it ; and that affords an addi- 
tional security against the chance of an invasion of Belgium 
by the Dutch. It is, however, undeniable that when two 
atmies are drawn up in face of each other, separated by a small 
distance, and animated by mutual hatred, the chances of 
collision become great and imminent. But it is to be hoped 


1 Minister 96 the Hague. 
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in the present case that the communication made by the 
Conference to the two parties on Thursday last may avert the 
danger of hostilities between the Dutch and Belgians 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
February 1889, 


My pear Uncie,—I am much ‘ed to learn that poor 
Philippe? has given you such anxety. My poor Aunt! it 
really is too much upon her to have thas cores added to-hep 
recent severe aftiiction. I hope to God that I shall get news of 
Philippe's complete recovery to-morrow. 

1 regret to hear that your Government gives you so much 
trouble, but trust that you will exert all your influence, as you 
have so frequently done, to persuade your Ministers to be 
reasonable, and not to resist the favourable offers tnado to the 
Government. Everybody here is exceedingly anxious for the 
conclusion of these long pending affairs, and hope that the 
answer from }elgiuin will soon arrive.’ You will forgive me, 
dear Unele, if 1 express to you my earnest hope that these ex- 
pectations may not be disappointed, for I feel that since the 
Dutch huve so instantly accepted the proposition of the Con- 
forence, Belgium would suffer in the eyes of this country were 
sho to delay, and, what I aim still more fearful of, ny beloved 
Unele, you might be blamed, and suffer for what your Govern- 
aent may do. You will, I know. forgive this freedom, which 
is prompted by my great ansioty for your welfare and happiness 
(which I know you are well aware of), and for the preservation 
of the inestimable blessings of peace. No one feels more for 
you than I do at this difficult moment, nor than I have done 
throughout these trying and embarrassing affairs. That all 
may be peacvably and amicably settled is my earnest 
prayer. 

Everything went off well yesterday,‘ and we are again 
Jeunched into a political campaign, which it is impossible not 
1o contemplate with a certain degree of anxiety. 

Adieu ! my dear Uncle. Give my love to my dear Aunt, and 
believe me, alway's, your most devoted Niece, Vrcroria R. 





DecErscnst Psuscr, 



































4 See next Ietter, 
3 Seo ante, pe 
8 The te tes, to which Relgium had acceded tn 1831, had then been 
avjected by. Wiland. "Now, Wonvers ellen wished o-adopt dhesh. “ibe Belgian 
Goremment vainly proposed different sclemes, but at last the Bill for ratifying the 
Propose! of the Powe 3rd January 1689, and accepted by Holland on Lith 
Pelimary) passed the Chamters. 
4 The Queea opened Purlianent in person on 6th February. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
‘10th February 1839, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thinks it right and necessary to acquaint your Majesty 
that the Cabinet yesterday was very stormy and unpleasant, 
Lord John Russell brought on the question of the Civil Govern- 
ment of the Army, in a temperate and judicious manner, but 
Lord Howick made a most violent speech, strongly condemning 
the whole of the present system and arraigning the conduct of 
the Treasury and other Departments, saying that he should 
not throw up his office because no measure was brought for- 
ward, but that, when questioned upon the subject by Mr Hume 
in the House of Commons, as it was certain that he would be, 
he should say that Government would do nothing upon the 
subject, until he (Mr Hums) compelled them, and that he should 
press his entire disapprobation of the present system, and 
is reasons in detail for thet disapprobation. Your Majesty 
will perceive that nothing could be more violent than this 
course. It was borne with great patience by the rest of the 
Cabinet, although Mr. Rice,! against whom the ercater part of 
Lerd Howick’s speech was directed, felt himself most deeply 
hurt, and so expressed himself in private afterwards to Lord 
Melbourne. Upon the whole, Lord Melbourne cannot but con- 
sider that affairs are in a most precarious state, and that whilst 
there is so much discontent fermenting within the Cabinet itself, 
there must be great doubt of Lord Melbourne’s being mucl) 
longer able to hold the Administration together. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
10h February 1389. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is very sorry that his communication hes occasioned your 
Majesty so much alarm and uneasiness. Lord Melbourne hopes 
that there is nothing imminent and immediate, but this sort of 
outbreak and contention may so soon become serious, that 
Lord Melbourne thought it his duty to take an early oppor- 
tunity of informing your Majesty of what had taken place, 
Lord Melbourne would wait upon your Majesty without delay, 
jut trusts that this letter will be sufficient to dispel any dis- 
quietude which his former communication may have excited. 


1 The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
‘Witoy CRESCEST, 20h February 1839. 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that Mr Charles Villiers! moved 
yesterday, after a very able speech, that the petitioners against 
the Corn Laws should be heard at the Bar of the House. 

Sir Robert Peel opposed the Motion on the ground that he 
meant to resist any change in the Corn Laws. He made a very 
skilful use of the returns of cotton, etc., exported. 





Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
STaNHOPS STREET, 5th March 1839, 


Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and requests to be honoured with your Majesty’s 
commands upon the accompanying letter from Count Pollon.? 
Viscount Palmerston at the same time begs to state that he has 
reason to believe, from what Count Pollon said to him in con- 
versation two days ago, that the Duke of Lucca * has a notion 
that Sovereign Princes who have had the honour of dining with 
your Majesty, have been invited by note and not by card. If 
that should be so, and at your Majesty should invite the Duke 
of Lucca to dine at the Palace before his departure, perhaps 
the invitation might be made by note, instead of by card, as it 
was when the Duke last dined at the Palace. Your Majesty 
may think this @ small matter, but the Duke is a small 
Sovereign. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
8th Afarch 1839, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and feels very deeply the very kind and gracious concern which 
your Majesty expresses for his health, as well as your Majesty's 
aolicitude and interest upon al} occasions. Lord Melbourne 
will take your Majesty’s advice, but his experience teaches him 
that illness is not so easily put off, and that it will have its 
course in spite of precaution. . . . 

Lord Melbourne thinks, upon the whole, that your Majesty 
had perhaps better write by messenger a few lines of kindness 

2 MCP, for Won ton 1835-1808, becoming “ Pather of the House,” 


3 For mapy years Sardinisn Minister ia Eugland, 
2 Lacea was an independent Italian State, 
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and recollection. It can be no descent on your Majesty's part 
to do so, and as we may be obliged to take very strong measures 
with respect to Portugal, it is es well that there should be no 
appearance of any deficiency of affection or attention. Lord 
Melbourne [thinks] that, for the reason given by your Majesty, 
your Majesty may perhaps as well not go to the play this 
evening, but is very sorry to hear that your Majesty is low 
and out of spirits. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 14h March 1839. 


My pear Uncie,—Many thanks for two letters, one which 
I received last Sunday, and the other enclosing a letter from 
Stockmar this morning. I am glad you agree with me about 
Victoire.t Since I wrote to you, I got these two letters from 
the Portuguese children—as I ‘disrespectfully but very de- 
servediy call them—which I send you, in order that you may 
see how they wish Victoire to come to them, which I fear and 
think is totally impracticable, for it would never do for Victoire 
to go so far without her mother. Nevertheless, I thought it 
but right by them to send you these letters, and I have written. 
to them giving them little hope. 

The French Ministry are gc ne, and I am sure the poor King 
will be much vexed by it. They talk of Broglie as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs,? but I am afraid Thiers is inevitable. We are 
rather in fear of Thiers here, but it is a pity that Louis Philippe 
should show so much dislike to a man he must take, for it will 
have the effect of a defeat. 

I have no time to add more, but to beg you to believe me, 
always, your most affectionate Niece, Vicroria R. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
22nd March 1839, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acquaint your Majesty that the Cabinet have 
decided— 

1. That it is impossible to acquiesce in the vote of last 
night in the House of Lords 

1 Danghter of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, end married in April 1840 to the 


Dye de Nemours 
2 After a provisional Cabinet, in which the Duc de Montebello was Foreign Minister, 
the King appointed a Ministry with Soolt as Premier and Foreign Minister. 
5 Bg 63 ta 88 Lord Roden carr x motion for» Select Comittee to enquire into the 
state of Ireland ; ‘the Ministry replied by obtaining a vote of the House of Commons in 
their favour by 318 to 296. 
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2. That it would not be justifiable to resign in the face of 
the declaration which I made in the year 1836, in the House 
of Lords, that I would maintain my post as long as I possessed 
the confidence of the Crown and of the House of Commons, 
particularly as there is no reason to suppose that we have lost 
the confidence of the House. 

3. That the course to be pursued is to give notice in the 
House of Commons to-night, that the sense of that House will 
be taken immediately after the Easter Holidays, upon a vote 
of approbation of the principles of Lord Normanby’s govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

Tf we lose that question, or carry it by a small majority, we 
must resign. If we carry it, we may go on. 

This is a plain statement of the case, and this course will at 
least give your Majesty time to consider what is to be done. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
BRocuET HAUL! Lat April 1839. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has just received your Majesty's letters, for which he 
returns many and warm thanks. Nothing could be more 
prosperous than his journey down, although it rained hard 
the greater part of the way. Lord Melbourne slept well, 
and has walked out this morning, although it was still 
showery. Nothing is so fatiguing as the first exposure to 
the air of the country, and Lord Melbourne feels the influence 
of it. 

Lord Melbourne returns the letters of the King of the Bel- 
gians, He accounts very naturally for the conduct of the poor 
Duchess,? but she should have recollected the extreme disad- 
vantage and discredit which attaches to a change of religion. 
Un gentithomme ne change jamais la religion, was the saying of 
Napoleon, and is very just. It is difficult to understand the 
movements and motives of parties in a foreign country, and 
therefore Lord Melbourne does not feel able to pronounce any 
opinion upon the transactions in France. Lord Melbourne had 
seen @—s letters, a pert jackanapes, who always takes the 
worst view of every subject, and does as much mischief as he 
can... 

4 Lord Melbourne's house on the Lea, about three miles north of Hatfield, Its con- 
struction was begun by Sir Mutthew Lamb, and completed by his soo, Sir Peuistoa, the 
fit Lord Melbourne. 


2 Prucess Alexander of Wiirtemberg. On her death-bed, she had expressed a wish 
to her Imsbacd that be should join the Roman Cstholic Church. 
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Lord Melbourne is just starting for Panshanger.! The 
evening is better than the morning was, but cold, 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Buckrsagaw Paisce, 4 April 1839, 


My pear Unciz,—. . . I regret to learn you are still not 
easy about your own affairs, but trust ail will now be speedily 
adjusted. You always allow me, dear Uncle, to speak 
frankly to you ; you will, therefore, I hope, not be displeased 
if I venture to make a few obsorvations on one or two parts 
of your letter. 

You say that the anger of the Belgians is principally directed 
against England? Now, I must sey you are very unjust 
towards us, and (if I could) I might be even a little angry with 
you, dear Uncle. We only pressed Belgium for her own good, 
and not for ours. It may seem hard at first, but the time will 
come when you will see that we were right in urging you not to 
delay any longer the signature of the treaty. 

I think that you wiil see in this frank expression of my 
sentiments no wish to annoy or hurt you, but only an anxious 
desire to prove to you that England is Belgium's aincere friend, 
and that my Government are ever desirous of doing what is 
in their power for the welfare, security, and prosperity of 
yourself and your kingdom. 

T regret much the state of affairs in France, which cannot 
but make us all somewhat anxious ; you will, I hope, tell me 
what news you hear from Paris. 

Pray, dearest Uncle, receive my best, my very warmest, 
wishes for many happy returns of dear Leopold’s birthday, 
and also, though somewhat late, for Philippe’s birthday. 

Give my love to my dear Aunt, and believe me, always, 
your most devoted Niece, Vicrorra BR. 


Baron Stockmar to Queen Victoria. 
‘Narixs, 160h Apri? 1839, 
Mapam,—As it is some time that I had the honour to address 


4 Panghanger, not far distant trom Brocket, the house of Lord Melbourne's brother- 
in-law, Lord Cowper, and celebrated for its pichares, was bought by Lord Chancellor 
Comper, temp. Quean Anne. 

2 He had written on 8th Apr ne teeling is strongest against Eneland, in whic 
the people expected to eet e support, end only found sroug determination to decide 
cverithing against them aed ai tar expense. It fyere was a great explosion ta France, 
{it would not be astonishing to see the people here join it ; it would rather be astonishing 
to see it otherwise, after the Kind treatment they received from the Powers.” 

3"The King was fora time without any Meinisty, and the meeting of Ue Chambers had 
to be postponed. 
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your Majesty, I hope that a further account of our crusades 
will meet with a favourable reception. 

It is now somewhat better than a month that we left Flor- 
ence, I may say with regret, for we were there very comfortably 
in every respect. On our route to Rome we enjoyed the beau- 
tiful sight of the cataract at Terni, the place where Queen 
Caroline sojourned for some time. We were particularly for- 
tunate that day, as the brightest sunshine heightened its pic- 
turesque effects beyond description. We found old Rome very 
full, and to see it and its ecclesiastic governors to advantage, 
the Holy Week is certainly the properest time. From morning 
to noon the Prince was at seeing sights, and he made so good 
a. use of his time, that I don’t think that something really re- 
markable was left unseen. Upon this very principle, we paid 
our respects to tho Holy Father,' of which interview the Prince 
made so admirable a sketch, so very worthy of H.B.,? that I 
am very much tempted to send it for the inspection of your 
Majesty. We assisted at the Church ceremonies of the Holy 
Wook from the beginning to the end. The music of the Sistine 
Chapel, which is only vocal, may be well considered as unique, 
and has not failed to make a lasting impression upon a mind 
so musical as the Prince's, . . . 

TI never think of your Majesty—and I take the liberty of 
thinking very frequently of you—without praying for health, 
serenity of mind, comfort and success for you, and I can well 
say that I am from my heart, your Majesty's sincerely attached 
and devoted Servant, Srockmag. 





The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
190k Aprit 1839. 


. . Tam glad I extracted some spark of polities from your 
dear Majesty, very kindly and nicely expressed. I know that 
your generous little heart would not have wished at any timo 
but what was good for a country in which you were much 
beloved. But the fact is, that certainly your Government have 
taken tho lead in maintaining @ condition which time had 
rendered difficult to comply with. Physicians will tell you 
that often an operation, which might have been. performed at 
one time, could not, without great danger for the patient, be 
undertaken some years later. We have not been listened to, 
and arrangements are forced on us, in themselves full of 
seeds of danger, when by consulting the real interests of Holland 


1 Gregory XVL 
2 Initials adopted by Bir Doyle, father of Richard Doyle, in his Reform Caricatures, 
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and Belgium, both countries might have been placed on a foot- 
ing of sincere peace and good neighbourhood. This country 
feels now humbled and désenchanté with its soi-disant political 
independence as it pleased the Conference to settle it. They 
will take a dislike to a political state which wounds their vanity, 
and will, in consequence of this, not wish it to continue. Two 
things will happen, therefore, on the very first opportunity, 
either that this country will be involved in war to better a 
position which it thinks too humiliating, or that it will volun- 
tarily throw up @ nominal independence in which it is now 
hemmed in between France and Holland, which begins on the 
North Sea, and ends, of all the things in this world, on the 
Moselle 

I think old Pirson, who said in the Chamber that if the 
treaty was carried into execution I was likely to be the first 
and last King of the country, was not wrong. Whenever this 
will happen, it will be very awkward for England, and deservedly 
ao. To see, after eight years of hard work, blooming and 
thriving political plantations cut and maimed, and that by 
those who have a real interest to protect them, is very melan- 
choly. I do not say these things with the most distant idea 
of bringing about any change, but only because in the high and 
very responsible position in which Providence has placed you, 
it is good to tell you the truth, as you ought to have weight and 
influence on the affairs of Europe ; and England, not being in 
the possibility of making territorial acquisition, has a real and 
permanent interest in the proper maintenance of balance of 
political power in Europe. Now I will leave you to enjoy the 
beginning of Spring, which @ mild rain seems to push on pro- 
digiously. Believe me ever, my dear Victoria, your very 
attached Unele, Lrororp R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
20h Aprit 1889, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to inform your Majesty that the result of the Cabinet 
has been a decision to stand by the Bili as we have introduced 
it, and not to accede to Sir Robert Peel's proposal. The Bill is 
for suspending the functions of the Legislative Assembly of 
Jamaice, and governing that island for five years by a Governor 
and Council ~ If Sir Robert Peel should persist in his proposal, 
and a majority of the House of Commons should concur with 


1 See Introductory Note, ante, p. 141. 
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him, it will be such a mark of want of confidence as it will be 
impossible for your Majesty’s Government to submit to. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Bregrscual Pasace, 30ch Aprit 1829, 

My prar Uncir,—I have to thank you for your last letter. 
which I received on Sunday. Thovgh you seem not to dislike 
my political sparks, I think it is better not to increase them, 
as they might finally take fire, perticularly as I see with regret 
that upon this one subjoct we cannot agree. I shall therefore 
limit myself to my expressions of very sincere wishes for the 
welfare and prosperity of Belgium. 

The Grand Duke,‘ after a Jong delay, is at length to arrive 
on Friday night ; L shall put myself out of my way in order to 
be very civil to such a great personage. I am already thinking 
how I shail Jodge all my relations; you must prepare Uncle 
Ferdinand for its not being very ample, but thie Palace, though 
large, is not calculated to hold many visitors. 

Believe me, always, your very affectionate Niece, 

Vicronia R. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
th May 1839. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has to ecquaint your Majesty that the division upon the 
Jamaica Bill, which took place about two this morning, was two 
hundred and ninety-nine against the measure, and three hun- 
dred and four in favour of it.2 Lord Melbourne has not heard 
from Lord John Russell since this event, but @ Cabinet will of 
course be summoned early this morning, and Lord Melbourne 
cannot conceal from your Majesty that in his opinion the de- 
termination of the Cabinet must be that the relative numbers 
upon this vote, joined to the consideration of no less than nine 
members of those who have hitherto invariably supported the 
Government having gone against it now, leave your Majesty’s 
confidential servants no alternative but to resign their offices 
into your Majesty’s hands. They cannot give up the Bill either 
with honour or satisfaction to their own consciences, and in the 
face of such an opposition they cannot persevere in it with any 
hope of success. Lord Melbourne is certain that your Majesty 
will not deem him too presuming if he expresses his fear that 


1 The Hereditary Grand Duke of Rusia, afterwards the Emperor Alexander 1. 
2 The numbers are epparently incorrectly stated. ‘Tue division was 224 to 280. 
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this decision will be both painful and embarrassing to your 
Majesty, bat your Majesty will meet this crisis with that 
firmness which belongs to your character, and with thet recti- 
tude and sincerity which will carry your Majesty through all 
difficulties. It will also be greatly painful to Lord Melbourne 
to quit the service of a Mistress who has treated him with such 
unvarying kindness and unlimited confidence ; but in whatever 
station he may be placed, he will always feel the deepest anxiety 
for your Majesty’s interests and happiness, and will do the 
utmost in his power to promote and secure them. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
1th May 1838, 


‘The present circumstances have been for some time so proba- 
ble, or rather so certain, that Lord Melbourne has naturally been 
Jed to weigh and consider maturely the advice which, if cailed 
upon, he should tender to your Majesty when they did arrive, 
That advice is, at once to send for the Duke of Wellington. 
Your Majesty appears to Lord Melbourne to have no other 
alternative. The Radicals have ncither ability, honesty, nor 
numbers. They have no leaders of any character.’ Lord 
Durham was raised, one hardly knows how, into something of 
a factitious importance by his own extreme opinions, by the 
panegyrics of those who thought he would serve them as an. 
instrument, and by the management of the Press, but. any little 
public reputation which he might once have acquired has been 
entirely dissipated and destroyed by the continued folly of his 
conduct in his Canadian Government. There is no party in the 
State to which your Majesty can now resort, except that great 
party which calls itself Conservative, and of that party, his 
rank, station, reputation, and experience point out the Duko of 
Wellington as the person to whom your Majesty should apply. 

Lord Melbourne therefore advises that your Majesty should 
send for the Duke of Wellington, and should acquaint him, pro- 
vided your Majesty so feels, that you were entirely satisfied with 
your late Government, and thet you part from them with re- 
luctence ; but that as he and the perty of which he is the head 
have been the means of removing them from office, you natu- 
rally look to him to advise you as to the means of supplying 
their places end carrying on the business of the country. 

lf the Duke should be unwilling to form the Government 
himself, and should desire to devolve the task upon Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Melbourne would advise your Majesty to accede to 
thet suggestion; but Lord Melbourne would counsel your 
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Majesty to be very unwilling to suffer the Government to be 
formed by Sir Robert Peel, without the active assistance in 
office of the Duke of Wellington. 

‘With respect both to measures and appointments, your 
Majesty should place the fullest confidence in those to whom 
you entrust the management of affairs, exercising at the same 
time, and fully expressing, your own judgment upon both. 

Your Majesty will do well to be from the beginning very 
vigilant that all measures and all appointments are stated to 
your Majesty in the first instance, and your Majesty’s pleasure 
taken thereon previously to any instruments being drawn out 
for carrying them into effect, and submitted to your Majesty's 
signaturo. It is the more necessary to be watchful and active 
in this respect, as the extreme confidence which your Majesty 
has reposod in me may have led to some omission at times of 
theso most necessary preliminaries. 

The patronage of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department is of 
the greatest importance, and may be made to conduce at once 
to the beneficial influence of the Crown, and to the elevation. 
and encouragement of the professions of the Church and of 
Medicina. This patronage, by being left to the uncontrolled 
exercise of successive Lord Chamberlains, has been adminis- 
tered not only wastefully but perniciously, The physicians 
to the late King were many of them men of little eminence ; 
the chaplains are still a sorry set. Your Majesty should in- 
sist with the new Ministers that this patronage should be dis- 
posed of, not by the Lord Chamberlain, but, as it has hitherto 
been during your Majesty’s reign, by your Majesty upon con- 
sultation with your Prime Minister. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCKINGHAM PaLacr, 8:h May 1839, 


The Queen thinks Lord Melbourne may possibly wish to 
know how she is this morning ; the Queen is somewhat calmer ; 
she was in a wretched state till nine o’clock last night, when she 
tried to occupy herself and try to think less gloomily of this 
dreadful change, and she succeeded in calming herself till she 
went to bed at twelve, and she slept well; but on waking this 
morning, all—all that had happened in one short eventful dey 
came most forcibly to her mind, and brought back her grief ; 
the Queen, however, feels better now ; but she eouldn’t touch 
a morsel of food last night, nor can she this morning. The 
Queen trusts Lord Melbourne slept well, and is well this morn- 
ing; and that he will come precisely at eleven o'clock. The 
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Queen has received no answer from the Duke, which is very 
odd, for she knows he got her letter. The Queen hopes Lord 
Melbourne received her letter last night. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
8th May 1839. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is much grieved that he did not answer your Majesty's 
letter yesterday evening, as your Majesty desired, but he did 
not get. it till late, and he felt much tired and harassed by al 
that had passed during the day. The situation is very painfyl, 
but it is necessary for your Majesty to be prudent and firm. 
It is of all things necessary not to be suspected of any unfair 
dealing. Whilst Lord Melbourne holds his office, everything 
of course may be written to him as usual ; but still the reselu- 
tions for the formation of tho new Government will now com- 
mence, and it will never do, whilst they are going on, either for 
appearance or in reality, that Lord Melbourne should dine with 
your Majesty, as he did before this disturbance. It would 
create feeling, possibly lead to remonstrance, and throw & 
doubt upon the fairness and integrity of your Majesty’s con- 
duct. All this is very painful both to do end to say, but it is 
unavoidable ; it must |, and it must be done. Lord 
Lord Melbourne will wait upon your Majesty at elevon.t 





Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
8th May 1839. 


The Queen told Lord Melbourne she would give him an 
account of what passed, which she is very anxious to do. Khe 
saw the Duke for about twenty minutes ; the Queen suid she 
supposed he knew why she sent for him, upon which the Duke 
said, No, he had no idea. The Queen then said that she had 
had the greatest confidence in her late Ministry, and had parted 
with them with the greatest reluctance ; upon which the Duke 
observed that he could assure me no one felt more pain in hcar- 
ing the announcement of their resignation than he did, and 
that he was deeply grieved at it. The Queen then continued, 
that as his party had been instrurscatal in removing them, 

1 Lord Melbourne bad made the not unnatural mistake of recommending to the Queen, 
as members of her tirst Household, ladies who were nearly related to himself and his Whig: 
colleagues. No doubt these were the ladies whom he knew best, and in whom he had 
entire copAdance ; but he ought to bare lind sufficient prescience to seo iat the Queen 
‘would probably form strong attachments to the Jadies who first served her; and that 
it the appointments had not in the first instance a political complexion, yet that the Whig 
tendentics which these Ladies represented wore ixely to affect tLe Queea, iu the direction 
of allying her closely with a particular party in the State. 
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that she must look to him to form a new Government. The 
Duke answered that he had no power whatever in the House 
of Commons, “ that if he was to say black was white, they 
would aay it was not,” and that he advised me to send for Sir 
Robert Peel, in whom I could place confidence, and who was 
@ gentleman and a man of honour and integrity. ‘The Queen 
then said she hoped he would at all events have a place in the 
new Cabinet. The Duke at first rather refused, and said he 
was so deaf, and so old and unfit for any discussion, that if he 
were to consult his own feelings he would rather not do it, and 
remain quite aloof; but that as he was very anxious to do 
apything that would tend to the Queen’s comfort, and would 
do everything and at all times that could be of use to the 
Queen, and therefore if she and her Prime Minister urged his 
accepting office, he would. ‘The Queen said she had more con- 
fidence in him than in any of the others of his party. The 
Queen then mentioned the subject of the Houschold, and of 
those who were not in Parliament. The Duke dic not give any 
decisive answer about it, but advised the Queen not to begin 
with conditions of this sort, and wait tilt the matter was pro~ 
posed. The Quoen then said that she felt certain he would 
understand the great friendship she had for Lord Melbourne, 
who had been to her quite a parent, and the Duke said no one 
felt and knew that better than he did, and that no one could still be 
of greater use to the Queen than Lord Melbourne. The Duke 
spoke of his personal friendship for Lord Melbourne, and that 
he hoped T knew that he lad often done all he could to help 
your (Lord MeJbourne’s) Government. The Queen then men- 
tioned her intention to prove her great fairness to her new 
Goverment in telling them, that they might know there was 
no unfair dealing, that I meant to see you often as a friend, as 
Towed 80 much to you. The Duke said he quite understood it, 
and. knew I would not exercise this to weaken the Government, 
and that he would take my part about it, and felt for me. 
He was very kind, and said he called it “ a misfortune " that 
you had all left me. 

The Queen wrote to Peel, who came after two, embarrassed 
and put out. The Queen repeated what she had said to the 
Duke about her former Government, and asked Sir Robert to 
form a new Ministry. He does not seem sanguine ; says en- 
tering the Government in a minority is very difficult ; he felt 
unequal to the task, and far from exulting in what hed hap- 
pened, as he knew what pain it must give me; he quite ap- 
proved that the Duke should take office, and saw the importance 


2 Sic: an obvious mistake for “ black was black.” 
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of it; meant to offer him the post of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and if he refused, Lord Aberdeen ; Lord Lyndhurst, 
Chancellor ; hoped to secure Stanley and Graham ; Goulburn 
to be the candidate for the Speaker’s Chair; he expects a 
severe conflict then, and if he should be beat must either re- 
sign or dissolve Parliament. Before this the Queen said she 
was against a dissolution, in which he quite agroed, but of 
course wished no conditions should be made ; ho felt the task 
arduous, and that he would require me to demonstrate (a cer- 
tain degree, if any I can only feel) confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and that my Household would be one of the marks of 
that. The Queen mentioned the same thing about her House- 
hold, to which he at present would give no answer, and said 
nothing should be done without my knowledge or approbation, 
He repeated his surprise at the course you had all taken in 
resigning, which he did not expect. The Queen talked of her 
great friendship for, and gratitude to Lord Melbourne, and re- 
peated what she bad said to the Duke, in which Pee) agreed ; 
Pat he is suck @ cold, odd man she can’t make out what he 
means. He said he couldn't expect me to have the confidence 
in him I had in you (and which he never can have) as he has 
not deserved it. My impression is, he is not happy and 
sanguine. He comes to me to-morrow at one to report pro- 
gress in his formation of the new Government, The Queen 
don’t like his manner after—oh! how different, how dread- 
fully different, to that frank, open, natural and most kind, 
warm manner of Lord Melbourne The Duke I like by far 
better to Peel. The Queen trusts Lord Melbourne will exeuse 
this long letter, but she was so very anxious he should know all. 
The Queen was very much collected, and betrayod no agita- 
tion during these two trying Audiences. But afterwards again 
all gave way. She feels Lord Melbourne will understand it, 
amongst enemies to those she most relied on and esteemed, and 
people who seem to have no heart ; but what is worst of all is 
the being deprived of seeing Lord Melbourne as she used to do. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Mh Bay 1839. 
Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has read with the greatest attention the very clear and 
1 Lady de Grey had written to Peel on 7th May :— The Queen has always expressed 


herself mach impressed with Lord Melbourne's open manner, and his truth. ‘The latter 
quality you possess, the former not. 


“Now, dear Peel, tho first young a gitl's mind is of immense con- 
sequence, sccustorscd a8 abe has been tothe open and adfestionnts momuner of Lord Set. 
Doom, Who, ewe gous, teats her as o father, and, with all Lis faults feels for her as 
euch.” Sir Robert Peet, Parker, val. ii. p. 282. 
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distinct account which your Majesty has written of that which 
passed at the Audiences which your Majesty has given to the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. Nothing could have 
been more proper and judicious than your Majesty’s conduct, 
and they appear to have acted upon their part with propriety 
and sincerity. Lord Melbourne has no doubt that both with 
respect to him (Lord Melbourne) and to themselves and their 
own feelings and position, they expressed what they really 
think. The Duke was right in saying that in general, in affairs 
of this nature, it is best not to begin with conditions ; but this 
matter of the Household is so persona} to yourself, that it was 
best to give an intimation of your feelings upon it in the first 
instance. Lord Melbourne has little doubt that if they could 
have acted from themselves, they would have acceded to 
your Majesty’s wish at once ; but your Majesty must recollect. 
that they have others to satisfy, and must not attribute en- 
tirely to them anything that is harsh and unreasonable. 
Lord Melbourne advises your Majesty to urge this question of 
the Household strongly as a matter due to yourself and your 
awn wishes ; but if Sir Robert is unable to concede it, it will 
not do to rofuse and to put off the negotiation upon it. Lord 
Melbourne would strongly advise your Majesty to do every- 
thing to facilitate the formation of the Government. Every- 
thing is to be done and to be endured rather than run the risk 
of getting into the situation in which they are in France, of no 
party being ablo to form a Government and conduct the affairs 
of the country.t 

‘Phe Dissolution of Parliament is a matter of still more im- 
portance, and if this should be again pressed upon your 
Majesty, Lord Melbourne would advise your Majesty to reserve 
your opinion, not to give a promise that you will dissolve, nor 
to aay positively thet you will not. You may say that you do 
not think it right to fetter the Prerogative of the Crown by 
previous engagements, that a dissolution of Parliament is to 
be decided according to the circumstances at the time, that you 
meen to give full confidence to the Government that shall be 
formed, and to do everything in your power to support them, 
and that you will consider whether Parliament shall be dis- 
solved, when you are advised to dissolve it, and have before 
you the reasons for such a measure. 

Lord Metbourne earnestly entreats your Majesty not to 
suffer yourself to be effected by any faultiness of manner which 
you may observe. Depend upon it, there is no personal 


4. Alluding to the successive failures of Soult, Thiers, and Broglie, 
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hostility to Lord Melbourne nor any bitter feelings against 
him. Sir Robert is the most cautious and reserved of man- 
kind. Nobody seems to Lord Melbourne to know him, but 
he is not therefore deceitful or dishonest. Many a very false 
man has @ very open sincere manner, and vice versd. . 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty is better 
this morning. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 02h May 1389, 

The Queen cannot sufficiently thank Lord MeJbourno for his 
most kind letter, and for his excellent advice, which is at once 
the greatest comfort and of the greatest use to her ; the Queen 
will follow it in every respect, and nothing of importance shall 
be done without due reflection ; and she trusts Lord Melbourno 
will help her and be to her what she told him he was, and 
begged him still ever to be—a father to one who never wanted 
support more than she does now. 

‘Lord Melbourne shall hear again after she sces Peel this 
morning. . . . 

The Queen has just now heard Lord Liverpool is not in 
town, 

The Queen hopes Lord Melbourne is ablo to read her letters ; 
if ever there is anything he cannot read, he rust send them 
back, and mark what he can’t read. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
‘Stangory STREET, th May 1839. 
Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to return your Mejesty his grateful thanks 
for your Majesty’s gracious communication of this morning. 
It affords Viscount Palmerston the most heartfelt satisfaction 
to know that his humble but zealous endeavours to promote 
the interests of his country and to uphold the honour of your 
Majesty's Crown, have had the good fortune to meet with 
your Majesty’s approbation ; and he begs most respectfully 
to assure your Majesty that the deep impression produced by 
the condescending kindness which he has upon all occasions 
experienced from your Majesty can never be effaced from his 
mind. 
Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Bh Atay 1838, 
Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to suggest that if Sir Robert Peel presses for the dis- 
VOL. I 6 
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miseal of those of your Houeshold who are not in Parliament, 
you may observe that in so doing he is pressing your Majesty 
Tore hardly than any Minister ever pressed a Sovereign before. 

When the Government was changed in 1830, the principal 
posts of the Household were placed at the disposal of Lord 
Grey, but the Grooms and Equerries were not removed. 

When Sir Robcrt Peel himself became Minister in 1834, no 
part of the Houschold were removed except those who were in 
Parliament. 

When I became Prime Minister again in 1835, none of the 
Grooms or Equerries were removed because none of them were 
in Parliament. 

They press upon your Majesty, whose personal feelings 
ought from your circumstances to be more consulted, a 
measure which no Minister before ever pressed upona Sovereign. 

If this is put to him by your Majesty, Lord Melbourne does 
not seo how he can resist it. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 914 May 1839, 


The Queen writes one tine to prepare Lord Melbourne for 
what may happen in a very few hours. Sir Robert Peel has 
behaved very ill, and has insisted on my giving up my Ladies, 
to which I replied that I never would consent, and I never saw 
a man so frightened. He said he must go to the Duke of 
Wellington and consult with him, when both would return, 
and he said this must suspend all further proceedings, and he 
asked whether I should be ready to receive a decision, which 
said I should ; he was quite perturbed—but this is infamous. 
I said, besides many other things, that if he or the Duke of 
Wellington had been at the head of the Government when I 
came to the Throne, perhaps there might have been a few 
more Tory Ladies, but that then if you had come into Office 
you would never have dreamt of changing them. I was calm 
but very decided, and I think you would have been pleased to 
see my composure and great firmness ; the Queen of England 
will not submit to such trickery. Keep yourself in readiness, 
for you may soon be wanted. 


Extract from the Queen’s Journal. 
Thursday, Sth May 1639, 
At hal}-past two I saw the Duke of Wellington. I remained 
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firm, and he told Sir Robert that I remained firm. I then saw 
Sir Robert Peel, who stopped a few minutes with me ; he must 
consult those (of whom I annex the List) whom he had named: 


Secretary for Foreign Affaire 
Secretary for the Home Department 


‘Tae Dose or WELLINGTON 
Sir James Granas 








Lorp Stantzx . . . Secretary for the Colonies 
Lonp Lynpursr . =. Lord Chancellor 

Lorn ELLENBOROUGH . . President of the Board of Control 
SirH.Harpwaz. . . Secretary at War 


and he said he would return in two or three hours with the 
result, which I said I should await.‘ 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 9h May 1889, 


The Queen has received Lord Melbourne’s letter. Lord 
Melbourne will since have heard what has taken place. Lord 
Melbourne must not think the Queen rash in her conduct ; she 
saw both the Duke and Sir Robert again, and declared to them 
she could not change her opinion. ‘The Ladies are not (as the 
Duke imagined was stated in the Civil List Bill) in the place 
of the Lords ; and the Queen felt this was an attempt to seo 
whether she could be ied and managed like a child ; if it should 
lead to Sir Robert Peet's refusing to undertake the formation 
of the Government, which would be absurd, the Queen will feel 
satisfied that she has only been defending her own rights, on a. 
point which so nearly concerned her person, and which, if they 
had succeeded in, would have led to every sort of unfair 
attempt at power; the Queen maintains all her ladies,—and 
thinks her Prime Minister will cut @ sorry figure indeed if he 
resigns on this. Sir Robert is gone to consult with his friends, 
and will return in two or three hours with his decision, Tho 
Queen also maintained the Mistress of the Robes, for as he said 
only those who are in Parliamené shall be removed, I should 
like to know if they mean to give the Ladies seats in Parlia- 
ment ? 

We shall see what will be done. The Queen would not have 
stood so firmly on the Grooms and Equerries, but her Ladies 
are entirely her own affair, and not the Ministers’. 

1 Tt was a curious clreumstance, much commented on st the time, that in the Globe 
gf bth May, 0 Ministerial oveuing paper, which would probsbly 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the bap 


hich itis well Luown fer Majesty ns tabeor not Coan the ob w abe change in the Government 
to interfere with the ladies of her Court, has given great offence 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
‘%b May 1839, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Lord Melbourne hed certainly never expected that this demand 
would ke urged, and therefore had never advised your Majesty 
as to what was to be done in such a case. Lord Melbourne 
strongly advises your Majesty to hear what the Duke of Wei- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel urge, but to take time before you 
come to @ peremptory and final decision. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
9th Afay 1859. 


Lord Metbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
This is a matter of so much importance, and inay have sucl: 
grave results, that any advice which Lord Melbourne could 
give would be of little importance unless it coincided with the 
opinions of others, and particularly of all those who were and 
intond still [to} continue to be his colleagues. 

It will depend upon their determination whether your 
Majesty is to be supported or not. The best course will per- 
liaps be that you should hear Sir Robert Peel's determination, 
say nothing, but send for Lord Melbourne, and lay the matter 
before him. Lord Melbourne wilt then summon a Cabinet to 
conxider of it. 


Extract from the Queen's Journal. 
WA May 1839, 


At half-past six came Lord Melbourne and stayed with me 
till ten minutes past seven. 

I then began by giving him a detailed account of the whole 
proceeding, which I shall state here as briefly as possible. I 
first again related what took place in the two first interviews, 
and when I said that the Duke said he had assisted my Govern- 
ment often very much, Lord Melbourne said : “ Well, that is 
true enough, but the Duke did all he could about this vote.” 
“ Well, then,” I said, ‘‘ when Sir Robert Pee} came this morn- 
ing, he began first about the Ministry. I consented, though I 
said I might have my personal feelings about Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Aberdeen, but thet I would suppress every personal 
feeling and be quite fair. I then repeated that I wished to 
retain about me those who were not in Parliament, and Sir 
Robert pretended that I had the preceding day expressed a wish 
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to keep about me those who were in Parliament. I mentioned 
ry wish to have Lord Liverpool, to which Sir Robert reedily 
acceded, saying he would offer him the place of Lord Steward, 
or of Lord in Waiting. Hoe then suggested my having Lord 
Ashley,! which I said I should like, as Treasurer or Comp- 
troller, Soon after this Sir Robert said: ‘Now, about the 
Ladies,’ upon which I said I could not give up any of my Ladies, 
and never had imagined such a thing. He asked if I meant to 
retain all. ‘ All,’ Isaid. ‘The Mistress of the Robes and the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber ? * I replied, * Ail,’—for he said they 
‘were the wives of the opponents of the Government, mentioning 
Lady Normanby? in particular as one of the late Ministers’ 
wives. I said that would not interfere; that I never talked 
polities with them, and that they were related, many of them, to 
Tories, and I enumerated those of my Bedchamber women and 
Maids of Honour ; upon which he said he did not mean all the 
Bedchamber women and all'the Maids of Honour, he meant the 
Mistress of the Robes and the Ladies of the Bedchamber ; to 
which I replied they wore of more consequence than the others, 
and that I could not consent, and that it had never been done 
before. He said I was a Queen Regnant, and that made the 
difference. ‘Not here,’ I said—and I maintained my right. 
Sir Robert then urged it upon public grounds only, but I said 
here I could not consent. He then begged to be allowed to 
consult with the Duke upon such an important matter. I ex- 
pressed a wish also to see the Duke, if Sir Robert approved, 
which he said he did, and that he would return with the Duke, 
if I would then be prepared for the decision, which I said I 
would. Well,” I continued, “the Duke and Sir Robert re- 
turned soon, and I first saw the Duke, who talked first of his 
being ready to take the post of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
which I had pressed Peel to urge on him (the Duke having first 
wished to be in the Cabinet, without accepting office), and the 
Duke said, ‘1 am able to do anything,’ for I asked him if it 
would not be too much for him. Then I told him that I had 


2 Afterwards Earl of Shattesbary, the well-known Philanthropist. 
2-J, W. Croker wrote to the King of Hanover :— 
“Lith May 1839. 


. This is the sum of the whole affair, Sir R. Poel could not admit that browd 
principle that wi'were soreauine Baoy ‘Normanby (whom the Queen particularly wishes 
fon, for Instance, the wile of the very Mioister whose meamures hare been ie cange of 
“Morpeth the sistersin-law of Lord John Rosell, the 
‘Geile he ry fel tod the ‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
er Majesty's ball Inst gt as a to, rater lh though she herself seemed 
‘tn high spirit, aa if ahe were ‘at retaining her Ministers, She hes a great concer 
Sh tho Stk, Dat tooth, te bears the ‘be invitations bave been on rery exciasive principle, 
20 Tories being invited who could on any pretence be left out. ‘These are small matters, 
‘but everything tends to crests s public mpronion that Her Majesty takes a personal and 
strovg interest in the Whigs—a new ingredient of dificalty.”—Croker Papert, IL. 347. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
‘WA May 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his hamble duty to your Majesty. 
Lord Melbourne had certainly never expected that this demand 
would be urged, and thercfore had never advised your Majesty 
a5 to what was to bo done in such a case. Lord Melbourne 
strongly advises your Majesty to hear what the Duke of Wei- 
Jington and Sir Robert Peel urge, but to take time before you 
come to @ peremptory and final decision. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
9h May 1838, 

Lord Melbourne presents his humbie duty to your Majest} 
‘This is @ matter of so much importance, and may have su 
grave results, that any adviec which Lord Melbourne could 
give would be of Sittle importance unless it coincided with the 
opinions of others, and particularly of all those who were and 
intend still [to] cantinuo to be his colleagues. 

Jt will depend upon their determination whether your 
Majesty is to be supported or not. The best course will per- 
jiaps bo that you should hear Sir Robert Poel’s determination, 
say nothing, but send for Lord Melbourne, and lay the matter 
before him. Lord Melbourne will then summon a Cabinet to 
consider of it. 











Extract from the Queen's Journal. 
Oh May 1839. 


At half-past six eatne Lord Melbourne and stayed with me 
till ton minutes past seven. 

I then began by giving him a detailed account of the whole 
proceeding, which I shalt state here as briefly as possible. I 
first again related what took place in the two first interviews, 
and when I said that the Duke said he had assisted my Govern- 
ment often very much, Lord Melbourne said : “ Well, that is 
true enough, but the Duke did all he could about this vote.” 
* Well, then,” I said, “ when Sir Robert Peel came this morn- 
ing, he began first about the Ministry. I consented, though I 
said I might. have my personal feelings about Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Aberdeen, but that I would suppress every personal 
fecling and be quite fair. I then repeated that I wished to 
retain about me those who were not in Parliament, and Sir 
Robert pretended that I had the preceding day expressed a wish 
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to keep about me those who were in Parliament. I mentioned 
my wish to have Lord Liverpool, to which Sir Robert readily 
acceded, saying he would offer him the piaco of Lord Steward, 
or of Lord in Waiting. He then suggested my having Lord 
Ashley,! which I said I should like, es Treasurer or Comp- 
troller. Soon after this Sir Robert said: ‘Now, about the 
Ladies,’ upon which I said I could not give up any of my Ledies, 
and never had imagined such a thing. He asked if I meant to 
retain all, ‘ All,’ I said. ‘ The Mistress of the Robes and the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber ?’ I replied, * Au,’—for he said they 
were the wives of the opponents of the Government, mentioning 
Ledy Normanby ? in particular as one of the late Ministers’ 
wives. I said that would not interfere; that I never talkod 
polities with them, and that they were related, many of them, to 
Tories, and I enumerated those of my Bedchamber women and 
Maids of Honour ; upon which he said he did not mean all the 
Bedchamber women and all'the Maids of Honour, he mcant the 
Mistress of the Robes and the Ladies of the Bedehamber ; to 
which I replied they were of more consequence than the others, 
and that I could not consent, and that it had never been done 
before. He said I was a Queen Regnant, and that made the 
difference. ‘Not here,’ I said—and I maintained my right. 
Sir Robert then urged it upon public grounda only, but I said 
here I could not consent. He then begged to be allowed to 
consult with the Duke upon such an important matter. I ex- 
pressed a wish also to see the Duke, if Sir Robert approved, 
which he said he did, and that he would return with the Duke, 
if I would then be prepared for the decision, which I said I 
would, Well,” I continued, “ the Duke and Sir Robert re- 
turned soon, and I first saw the Duke, who talked first of his 
being ready to take the post of Secretary for Foreign Afiairs, 
which I had pressed Peel to urge on him (the Duke having first 
wished to be in the Cabinet, without accepting office), and the 
Duke said, ‘I am able to do anything,’ for I asked him if it 
would not be too much for him. Then I told him that I had 


} AMterwards Earl of Shatteshary, the wellknown Philaathropit, 
2 J..W. Croker wrote to the King of Hanover :— 
“11 May 1830, 


* . ... This fs the sam of the whole affair. Sir R. Peel could not admit thet broad 
principle that all were to remain. “Lady Normanby (whom the Queen particatarly wiatios 
for) Jor tostance, the wile of te very Miniter whi measures pare been the caase of 
fs'caanze, two sisters of Lord Morpeth the stereo of Lerd Joup 2 

and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. . . 
“Hier Majesty's Ua lastnight was, I ain tod, tatver dale thos obe heroelt some 
hig spirit, ae if she were plensed ot retaining her Munletera She asa grat concert 
‘on the 13th, but to both, as I bear, the invitations bave been on a very exclusive principle, 
invis eft ont. "These are small matters, 
"Her Mojesty takes a perwonal and 
Strong inveres in the Whige—e how ingrecient of diMicuty.”—-Croker Papers, I. 347, 
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heen very well satisfied with Sir Robert yesterday, and asked 
the Duke if Sir Robert hed told him what hed passed about the 
Ladies. He said he had, and then I repeated all my argu- 
ments, and the Duke his ; but the Duke and Sir Robert differed 
considerably on two points. The Duke said the opinions of 
the Ladies were nothing, but it was the principle, whether the 
Minister could remove the Ladies or not, and that he (the Duke) 
had understood it was stated in the Civil List Bill, ‘ that the 
Ladies were instead of the Lords,’ which is quite false, and I told 
the Duke that there were not twelve Lords, as the expenre with 
the Ladics would have been too great.” Lord Melbourne said : 
“There you had the better of him, and what did he say ?”” 
“Not much,” replied. I repeated many of my arguments, all 
which pleased Lord Melbourne, and which he agreed to, 
amongst others, that I said to the Duke, Was Sir Robert 20 
weak that cven the Ladies must be of his opinion? The Duke 
deniod that. The Duke then took my decision to Sir Robert, 
who was waiting in the next room; after a few minutes Sir 
Robert returned. After stopping a few minutes, as I havo 
already stated, Sir Robert went to see his colleagues, and 
returned at five: said he had consulted with those who were 
to have been his colleagues, and that they agreed that, with the 

robability of being beat the first night about the Speaker, and 

eginning with a Minority in the House of Commons, thet 
unless there was some (all the Officers of State and Lords I gave 
up) demonstration of my confidence, and if I retained all my 
Ladies this would not be, “they agreed unanimously they 
could not go on.” I replied I would reflect, that I felt certain 
I should not change my mind, but that I should do nothing in 
a hurry, and would write him my decision either that evening 
or the next morning. He said, meanwhile, he would suspend 
all further proceedings. 

1 also told Lord Meibourne that I feared I had embarrassed 
the Government ; that I acted quite alone. Lord Meibourne 
say, and said I could not do otherwise. ‘‘ I must summon the 
Cabinet,” said Lord Melbourne, at half-past nine. “It may 
have very serious consequences. If we can’t go on with this 
House of Commons, we may have to dissolve Parliament, 
and we don’t know if we may get es good a House of Com- 
mons,” I begged him to come, and he said: “I'll come if 
it is in any time—if it’s twelve; but if it’s one or two, I'l 
write.” 

‘After dinner (e3 usual with the Household) I went to my 
room, and sat up till a quarter past two. At # quarter to two 
T received the following letter from Lord Melbourne, written at 
one o'clock :—~ 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
10h May 1839 (I A.M). 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The Cabinet has sate until now, and, after much discussion, 
advises your Majesty to return the following answer to Sir 
Robert Peel :— 

“Phe Queen having considered the proposal made to her 
yesterday by Sir Robert Peel to remove the Ladies of her 
Bedchamber, cannot consent to adopt a course which she con- 
ceives to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to her 
feelings.” 3 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
10th May 1839, 


The Queen having considered the proposal made to her yes- 
terday by Sir Robert Peel, to remove the Ladies of her Bed- 
chamber, cannot consent to adopt a course which she conceives 
to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to her feelings.? 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 10ch May 1839, 


The Queen wrote the letter before she went to bed, and sent 
it at nine this morning; she has received no answer, and con- 
cludes she will receive none, as Sir Robert told the Queen if the 
Ladies were not removed, his party would fall directly, and 
could not go on, and that he only awaited the Queen’s decision. 
The Queen therefore wishes to see Lord Melbourne about half- 
past twelve or one, if that would do. 

The Queen fears Lord Melbourne has much trouble in con- 
sequence of all this; but the Queen was fully prepared, and 
fully intended to give these people a fair trial, though she always 
told Lord Melbourne she knew they couldn’t stand ; and she 
must rejoice at having got out of the hands of people who would 
sia Bet ier oe os te neg 
eadented, anda course a3 a8 unconstitutional, . . . They ought to have 
explained to bet that unlil Sir Robert Peel had formally signed hia com- 


ly resi 
fulssion into her hands, they could tender no advice. . -.. ‘The Cabinet of Lord Melbourne 
discussed the proposals of that of Sir Robert Peel, and the  diclated to the Qoeen the 















reply in which abe retused to consent to the advice tend her by the man who was 
‘moment her Ministers" Greell’s Journal, 12th May 1838, 
of Bety year later the Queen, during ¢ conversation at Oevorne with Sie Arthur Bigge, 


ber Pri r enlogising Sir Robert Peel, said : “J was very young then, 
RSG perbape should uct diderectly H's was al fo be done again.” 
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have sacrificed every personal fecling and instinct of the Queen’s 
to their bad party purposes. 
How is Lord Melbourne this morning ? 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCEISGEAM PALACE, 10¢h May 1839. 

Half-past one will do as well as one ; eny hour will do that 
Lord Melbourne tikes, for the Queen will not go out. 

There is no answer from Peel. 

The Queen is wonderfully well, considering all the fatigue 
of yesterday, and not getting to bed till near half-past. two, 
which is somewhat of a fatiguo for to-night when the Queen 
must be very late. Really all these Fétes in the midst: of such 
very serious and anxious business are quite overwhelming. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCKEVOMAM PALACE, 10h May 1839, 

The Queen forgot to ask Lord Me!bourne if he thought there 
would be any harm in her writing to the Duke of Cambridge 
that sho really was fearful of fatiguing herself, if she went out 
tow party at Gloucestor House on Tuesday, an Ancient Concert 
on Wednesday, and a ball at Northumberland House on 
Thursday, considering how much she had to do these ast four 
days. If sho went to the Ancient Concert on Wednesday, 
having besides a concert of her own here on Monday, it would 
bo four nights of fatigue, really exhausted as the Queen is, 

But if Lord Melbourne thinks that as there are only to be 
English singers at the Ancient Concert, she ought to go, she 
could go there for one act; but she would much rather, if 
possihto, get out of it, for it is a fatiguing time... . 

As the negotiations with tho Tories are quite at an end, and 
Lord Melbourne has been here, the Queen hopes Lord Melbourne 
will not object to dining with her on Sunday ? 





Sir Robert Pecl to Queen Victoria. 
10ch May 1880. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has hed the honour of receiving your Majesty's note of this 
morning. 

In respectfully submitting to your Majesty's pleasure, and 
humbly returning into your Majesty's hands the important 
trust which your Majesty had been graciously pleased to com- 
mit to him, Sir Robert Peel trusts thet your Ma: esty will permit 
him to state to your Majesty his impression with respect to the 
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circumstances which have led to the termination of his attempt 
to form an Administration for the conduct of your Majesty’s 
Service. 

In the interview with which your Majesty honoured Sir 
Robert Peel yesterday morning, after he had submitted to your 
Majesty the names of those whom he proposed to recommend 
to your Majesty for the principal executive appointments, he 
mentioned to your Majesty his earnest wish to be enabled, with 
your Majesty's sanction, so to constitute your Majesty's 
Household that your Majesty's confidential servants might 
have the advantage of a public demonstration of your Majesty's 
full support and confidence, and that at the same time, as far as 
possible consistently with that demonstration, each individual 
appointment in the Household should be entirely acceptable to 
your Majesty's persona] feclings. 

On your Majesty’s expressing a desire that the Earl of 
Liverpool! should hold an office in the Household, Sir Robert 
Peel requested your Majesty's permission at once to offer to 
Lod Liverpool tho office of Lord Steward, or any other which 
he might prefer. 

Sir Robert Peel then observed that he should have every 
wish to an ply @ similar principle to the chief appointments 
whieh are flied by the Ladies of your Majosty’s Household, upon. 
which your Mojesty was pleased to remark that you must 
reserve the whole of those appointments, and that it was your 
Majesty’s pleasure that the whole should continue as at present, 
without any change. 

‘The Duke of Wellington, in the interview to which your 
Majesty subsequently admitted him, understood also that this 
was your Majesty's determination, and concurred with Sir 
Robert Peel in opinion that, considering the great difficulties 
of the present crisis, and the expediency of making every effort 
in the first instance to conduct the public business of the coun- 
try with the aid of the present Perliament, it was essential to 
the success of the Commission with which your Majesty had 
honoured Sir Robert Peel, that he should have that public proof 
of your Majesty's entire support end confidence which would 
be afforded by the permission to make some changes in that 
part of your Majesty's Household which your Majesty resolved 
‘on mainteining entirely without chi 

Having had the opportunity through your Majesty’s gra- 
cious consideration, of reflecting upon this point, he humbly 
submits to your Majesty that he is reluctantly compelled, by a 
sense of public duty and of the interests of your Majesty's 


1 Gharles Cecil Cope Jenkinson, thind Earl, 1784-1851, became Lord Steward in 1841, 
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service, to adhere to his opinion which he ventured to express 
to your Majesty. 

He trusts he may be permitted at the same time to express. 
to your Majesty his gratciul acknowledgments for the dis- 
tinction which your Majesty conferred upon him by requiring 
his advice and assistance in the attempt to form an Admin- 
istration, and his earnest prayers that whatever arrangements 
your Majesty may be enabled to make for that purpose may 
be most conducive to your Majesty’s personal comfort and 
happiness, and to the promotion of the public welfere. 


Extract from the Queen's Journal. 
Friday, 10th May 1839. 

Lord Melbourne came to me at two and stayed with me till 
ten minutes to three. I placed in his hands Sir Robert Peel's 
answer, which he read. He sinred at one part where he (Sir 
Robert) says, “ some changes "—but some or all, I said, was 
the same: and Lord Melbourne said, “I must submit this 
to the Cabinet.’ Lord Melbourne showed me a letter from 
Lord Grey about it—a good deal elarmed, thinking I was 
right. and yet lialf doubtful ; one from Spring Rice, dreadfully 
frightened, and wishing the Whig ledies should resign ; and 
one from Lord Lansdowne wishing to state that the ladies 
would have resigned, Lord Melbourne had also seen the Duke 
of Richmond, and Lord Melbourne said we might be beat ; I 
snid I never would yield, and would never apply to Pec! again. 
lord Metbourne said, ‘ You are for standing out, then?” I 
suid, ‘ Certainly.” I asked how the Cabinet felt. ‘‘ John 
Russell, strongly for standing out,” he said ; “Duncannon, 
very much 40; Holland, Lord Minto, Hobhouse, and the 
Chancellor, all for standing out ; Poulett Thomson too, and 
Normanby also ; S. Rice and Howick alarmed.” 








Canrset Mince. 
Present. 


The Lorp CHaNcettor, The Lorp Jomn Resserr. 
Yhe Lop Presipest. The Viscocxr Parwerstor. 
The Lorp Prvy Sra ‘The Viscocnr Howicr. 








Viscount MEUBOURSE. The Viscount Morrezs. 
The Marevis or Nosuansy. Sir Jonny Hosnouse, Bart. 
The Eart, or Minto. The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXx- 
Tho CHANCELLOR OF TRE DucHY __ CHEQUER. 

or Lancaster. Mr. Povursrr Tuomson. 


Her Majesty’s Confidential Servants having taken into con- 
sideration the letter addressed by Her Majesty to Sir Robert 
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Peel on the 10th of May, and the reply of Sir Robert Peel of the 
same day, are of opinion that for the purpose of giving to an. 
Administration that character of efficiency and stability and 
those marks of the constitutional support of the Crown, which 
are required to enable it to act usefully for the public service, 
it is reasonable that the great offices of the Court and the 
situations in the Household held by members of either House of 
Parliament should be included in the political arrangements 
made on @ change of Administration ; but they are not of 
opinion that a similar principle should be applied or oxtonded 
to the offices held by Ladics in Her Majesty’s Household.t 

Her Majesty’s Confidential Servants are therefore prepared 
to support Her Majesty in refusing to assent to the removal of 
the Ladies of her Household, which Her Majesty conceived 
to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to her 
feclings, and are prepared to continue in their offices on these 
grounds, 

Viscount Howick concurs in the opinion expressed in the 
foregoing Minute that the removal of the Ladies of Her 
Majesty's Houschold ought not to form part of the arrange- 
ments consequent upon a change of Administration, and shares 
in the readiness his colleagues have declared to support Her 
Majesty in acting upon this opinion ; but he thinks it his duty 
to state his conviction that the immediate resumption of their 
offices by Her Majesty’s Confidential Servants is not the 
mode in which their support can be most effectively afforded 
and is not calculated to promote the good of Her Majesty’s 
service. 

He conceives that before it is detormined that the present 
Administration should be continued, further explanation 
should be sought with Sir Robert Peel, by which it is not 
impossible that his concession to Her Majesty’s just objection to 
the removal of the Ladies of her Household might have been ob- 
tained, while the endeavour to arrive at this result, even though 
unsuccessful, would at all events tend to secure additional 
support to Her Majesty’s present Servants, and thus to enable 
them to surmount those difficulties, which have recently 
compelled them humbly to tender their resignations to Her 
Majesty, and which he fears will be found not to have been 
diminished by the course it has now been determined to 
pursue. 

In humbly submitting this opinion to Her Majesty, Viscount 
Howick begs permission to add that he nevertheless acquiesces 





1 ‘This paragraph waa.read by Lord Jobn Rosell to the House of Commons during the 
course of the Ministerial explanations on 13th May. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘BUCKINGHAM PALACE, ldth May 1839, 


My pear Uncte,—I begin to think you have forgotten me, 
and you will think I have forgotten you, but I em certain you 
will have guessed the cause of my silence. How much has 
taken place since Monday the 7th to yesterday the 13th. You 
will have easily imagined how dreadful the resignation of my 
Government—and particularly of that truly inestimable and 
excellent man, Lord Melbourne—was for me, and you will 
have felt for me! What I suffered I cannot describe ! 
To have to take people whom I should have no confidence 
in, .., was most painful and disagreeable ; but I felt I 
must do it, and made up my mind to it—nobly advised and 
supported by Lord Melbourne, whose character seems to me 
atill more perfect and noble since I have gone through ali 
this. 

Ixent for the Duke of Wellington, who referred me to Peel, 
whom T accordingly saw. 

Everything fair and just I assented to, even to having 
Lord Lyndhurst as Chancellor, and Sir H. Hardinge 
and Lord Ellenborough in the Cabinet; I insisted upon 
the Duke in the Foreign Office, instead of Lord Aber- 
deen... . All this I granted, as also to give up all the 
Officers of State and all those of my Household who are in 
Parliament. 

When to my utter astonishment he asked me to change my 
Ladies—my principal Ladies !—this I of course refused; and 
he upon this resigned, saying, as he felt he should be beat the 
very first night upon the Speaker, and having to begin with a 
minority, that unless he had this demonstration of my con- 
fidence he could not go on ! 

You will casily imagino that I firmly resisted this attack upon 
my power, from these people who pride themselves upon up- 
holding the prerogative! I acted quite alone, but 1 have been, 
and shall be, supported by my country, who are very en- 
thusiastie about it, and loudly cheered me on going to church 
on Sunday. My Government have nobly stood by me, and 
have resumed their posts, strengthened by the feelings of the 
country... . 

Pray tell my dearest Aunt that I really cannot write to her 
to-day, for you bave no conception of what I have to do, for 
there are balls, concerts, and dinners all going on besides. 
Adieu! my beloved Uncle. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Vicronia R. 
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The King of the Belgians to Qucen Victoria. 
LAEREN, 17th May 1839, 

My vrarssr Victorta,—i feel deeply grateful for your 
very kind and interesting letter, which reuched me yesterday, 
inclusive of the papers. 

You have passed a time of great agitation and difficulty, 
which will, however, contribute to enlarge the circle of 
your experience. I approve very highly of the whole mode 
in which you proceeded; you acted with great good faith 
and jatrness, and when finally propositions were made 
which you considered you could not submit to, you were 
very right to resist them. The march of the whole affair 
is very clear and fair, and does you great credit... . Peel 
in making his demand misjudecd you; he remembered 
George IV., and even the inte King, and dreamt of Court 
influence of people near the Sovereign. You have the great 
merit, for which you cannot be too much praised, of being 
extremely honest and honourable in your dealings. 
had kept Peel, you would have acted honestly by him, with- 
out any Lady’s having a chance of doing him a bed turn. 
‘When he asked the measure as an expression of your great 
confidence in him, it was not fair, because you had not wished 
to take him ; he was forced upon you, and therefore, even if you 
had granted his request, nobody would have seon in it a proof 
of your confidence in him, but rather a@ sacrifice to # far- 
stretched pretence. 

Besides, that he was t> have encountered difficulties as a 
Minister was partly the consequence of the policy of his party, 
and you were not bound to give him any assistance beyond 
what he had a right to ask as @ Minister. I was sure that 
Lord Melbourne would give you both the fairest and the most 
honourable advice in this painful crisis. He was kind enough 
last year to speak to me on the subject, and I could but approve 
what he said on the subject. Altogether, keeping now your 
old Ministers, you will have reason to congratulate yourself 
on the result ; it is likely to strengthen them, by showing the 
Radicals what may be the consequences. 

Rumour spoke of their wishing to add some Radicals to the 
Cabinet ; I don’t see that they could improve the Ministry 
by it, which is perfectly well composed as it is at present, and 
new elements often have a dissolving effect. It was very kind 
of you to have explained everything so clearly to me, but I 
deserve it for the great interest I take in all that concerns 
you.... 
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Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
6th Fune 1939, 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that Sir Robert Peel’s Bill was 
discussed yesterday in the House of Commons, with great 
fairness and an entire absence of party spirit. 

Viscount Melbourne wil! have acquainted your Majesty with 
the result of the Cabinet of yesterday. It appears to Lord 
John Russell that the Liberal party, with some explanation, 
will be satisfied with the state of things for the present, and 
that the great difficulties which attend the complete union of 
the majority will be deferred till the commencement of next 
Session. It is always well to have some breathing-time. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
WILTON CRESCENT, 11 4 June 1839, 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
nd las the honour to state that the division of last night wes 
extremely encouraging to the iuture prospects of the Govern- 
ment. 

Combined with the division on the Speakership,? it shows 
thet tho Liberal party have still a clear though small majority 
in the House of Commons, and that it may probably not 
be necessary to resort to a dissolution. Indeed, such a 
measure in present circumstances would be of very doubtful 
issue. 

Lord John Russell stated last night that he would not divide 
on the Canada resolutions, but move for leave to bring in a 
Bill. 





Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
6th July 1839. 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that Mr. Rice yesterday brought 
forward his financial statement with great ability. 

Ho moved a resolution in favour of a penny postage, which 
Sir Robert Peel declared it to be his intention to oppose on the 
feport. This will be on Friday next. This seems e mistake 
on the part of the Opposition.> 

4 ‘The Jamaica Pill for the suspension of the Constitution, 


temporary. 
2 Mr Shaw Lefevre was elected by 317 against 299 tor Mr Goulburn. 
3 ‘The penny postage scheme came into operation on 10th January 1860, 


LRU. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 1840 


From the portrait by John Partridge at Buckingham Palace 
Po face p. 106, Vol. I. 
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Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 


BUCKINGHAM Pacace, 124 July 1839. 
(20 sinuses to 13.) 

The Queen is really quite shocked to see that her box was 
taken to Lord Melbourne to Park Lane, and she fears (by the 
manner in which Lord Melbourne’s note is written) that he 
was at dinner at Lady Elizabeth H. Vere’s when he got it. The 
Queen had imagined that the House of Lords was still sitting, 
and therefore desired them to take the box there, but never 
had intended it should follow him to dinner; she begs Lord 
Melbourne to excuse this mistake which must have appeared 
so strange. 

Did the dinner go off well at Lady Elizabeth H. Vere's, and 
were there many people there? Did Lord Melbourne go to 
Lady R. Grosvenor’s party or did he go home ? 

The Queen hopes Lord Melbourne is quite well and not tired. 

Monday at two o'clock for the Judge Advocate. 

‘The Queen hears Lady Sandwich is very much delighted at 
her appointment. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 15th July 1829, 


My pear Uncte,—I have no letter from you, but hope to 
getone soon... . 

1 shall send this letter by a courier, as I am anxious to put 
several questions to you, and to mention some feelings of mine 
upon the subject of my cousins’ visit, which I am desirous 
should not transpire. First of all, I wish to know if Albert is 
aware of the wish of his Father and you relative to me? Se- 
condly, if he knows thet there is no engagement between ust? I 
am anxious that you should acquaint Uncle Ernest, that if I 
should like Albert, that I can make no final promise this year, 
for, at the very earliest, any such event could not take place till 
two or three years hence. For, independent of my youth, and 
my great repugnance to change my present position, there is no 
anxiety evinced in this country for such an event, and it would 
be more prudent, in my opinion, to wait till some such demon- 
stration is shown,—else if it were hurried it might produce 
discontent. 

Though all the reports of Albert are most favourable, and 
though I have little doubt I shalt like him, still one can never 
answer beforehand for feelings, and I may not have the feeling 
for him which is requisite to ensure happiness. I may like him 
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as 9 friend, and es a cousin, and as a brother, but not more ¢ 
and should this be the ease (which is not likely), I am very 
anxious that it should be understood that I am not guilty of 
any breach of promise, for I never gave any. I em sure you 
will understand my anxiety, for I should otherwise, were this 
not completely understood, be in @ very painful position. As 
it is, I am rather nervous about the visit, for the subject I 
allude to is not an agreeable one to me. I have little else to 
say, dear Uncle, as I have now spoken openly to you, which I 
was very, very anzious to do. 

You will be at Paris, I suppose, when you get this letter, and 
I therefore beg you to lay me at the feet of the whole family, 
and to believe me ever your very devoted Niece, 

Vicrona R. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
‘BUCKINGHAM Tansce, 200k July 1839, 


The Queen anxiously hopes Lord Melbourne has slept well, 
and has not suffered from last night. It was very wrong of him 
not to wish the Queen good-night, as she expected he would in 
so small a party, for she saw that ho did not go away immedi- 
ately after supper. When did he get home? It was great 
pleasure to the Queen that he came last night. We kept w 
tho dancing till past three, and the Queen was much amused, 
and slept soundly from four till half-past ten, which she is 
ashamed of. She is quite well, but has got a good deal of cold 
in her head ; she hopes to see Lord Melbourne at two. 


Quecn Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
‘BUCKINGHAM PaLace, 24h July 1839, 


‘The Queen has seen the Duchess of Braganze,t who, though 
@ good deal changed, is still handsome, and very amiable ; she 
seemed so glad, too, to see the Queen again. The child? is 
grown a dear fine girl. Lord Palmerston thought it right that 
Tshould ask her to dinner also on Saturday and take her to the 
Opera ; and on Sunday, as she came on purpose to see the 
Queon, and goes on Monday. 

On Sunday (besides Lord Melbourne) the Queen proposes 
asking Palmerston, Normanby, Uxbridge, and Surrey, and no 
one else except the Duchess’s suite. The Queen hopes Lord 


1 The step-mother of Donna Maris, Pedro I, assamed the title of Duke of Braganza 
after his abdication. 


2 Probably the princess Known as “ Chica," afterwards Princesse de Joinville. 
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‘Melbourne will approve of this. Ho will not forget to let the 
Queen know how the debate is going on, at about nine or ten, 
as ahe will be curious to know. She trusts he will not suffer 
from the fatigue of to-night. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
Sr CLOUD, 26th July 1829, 


Everything is pretty quiet, and the grdce accordée & 
Barbés ' has put down the rage against the King personally, at 
least for some little time. The affairs of the Orient interest a 
good deal. I think that it is better the Porte should be on a 
favourable footing with Mehemet Ali than if that gentleman. 
had pushed on in arms, as it will put the casus joederis out of 
the question, and the Turks will not cal] in the assistance of 
the Russians. Whoever pushed the late Sultan into this war 
has dono an act of great folly, as it could only bring the Porte 
into jeopardy. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Srd August 1839, 


Lord Melbourne will wait upon your Majesty at a quarter 
before five, if possible, but there is much to discuss at the 
Cabinet. The Caspian Pasha has taken the Turkish flect to 
Alexandria,? and Mohemct Ali says that he will not give it up 
to the Sultan until he dismisses the Grand Vizier, and acknow- 
ledges the hereditary right of the Pasha to the countries which 
he at present governs. This is to meke the Sultan his subject 
and his vassal. 

The accounts from Birmingham are by no means good. 
There has been no disturbance of the peace, but the general 
disposition is both violent and determined. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 41h August 1839, 


‘The Queen hopes Lord Melbourne is quite well this morning, 
and did not sit up working very late last night ; the Queen met 

1 Armand Barbés, the leader of s fatal riot in Paris, was sentenced to death, a sentence 
afterwards, remitted. 

2 ‘The Viceroy of Egypt had revolted against the T'orte, and on Sth June the Sultan: 
purported to deprive iiss and atin, Rtn of ol cess, “War wag dele, ad 
Ene Rutkieh leet despatcied to ‘Gut the Admiral treacherous sailed to Alexan- 
‘a, and the Ottoman troope, under Hal who usd succeeded Mehemct alla the Gover- 
iietlof Bgxpt, were aliely rotted, With the teitoraus, conduct of the Turki 
ade a few years later, compared Peel's conversion to ree Trade. 

3 ‘Ghactiet riots were very frequent at the time. See Introductory Note, ante, p. 111, 
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him twice yesterday in the Park, and really wondered how 
anybody could ride, for she carne home much hotter than she 
went out, and thought the air quite like as if it came out of an 
oven; to-day we can breathe again. It was intensely hot at 
the Opera ; the Queen-Dowager visited the Queen in her box, 
as did also the young Grand Duke of Weimar, who is just 
returned from Scotland, and whom the Quecn has asked to 
come after dinner to-morrow. The Queen has not asked the 
Duke of Sussex to come after dinner to-morrow, as she thought 
he would be bored by such @ sort of party: does not Lord 
Melbourne think so ? and she meens to ask him to dinner soon. 

The Queen has not asked Lord Melbourne about any days 
this week besides to-morrow (when she trusts he may be able 
to come, but she does not know what there is in the House) 
and Wodnesday ; but perhaps Lord Melbourne will consent 
to leave Thursday and Friday open in case he should be able 
to come one or both of those days. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BUCKINGRAM PALACE, 4th August 1839. 


The Queen has just received Lord Melbourne's letter; and 
wishes to know if Lord Melbourne means by “ to-day” that 
he is also coming to see her this afternoon (which she does not 
expect) as well as this cvening ? for she did not ask him in her 
note of this morning #/ he would come to-night (for she felt sure 
of that), but if be could come to-morrow, about which he has 
not answered her, as to whether he expects there will be any- 
thing of great length in the House of Lords. Lord Melbourne 
will forgive the Quoen’s troubling him again, but she felt a 
little puzzled by his letter ; she sent him e card for Wednesday 
without previously asking him, as she thought that would suit 
him, and hopes it does ? 

The Queen will follow Lord Melbourne’s advice respecting 
the Duke of Sussex. 

We have just returned from hearing not only a very long, 
and very bad, but also, a very ludicrous, sermon. 

The heat is somewhat less, but the Qucen is undecided as 
to driving out or not. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAEKES, 90) Aupust 1889, 


. . . Lam sorry that you are Jess pleased with the old Duke, 
but party spirit is in England an incurable disease. ‘These last 
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two years he had rendored essential service to the present 
Administration ; perhaps he has been soured by last summer's 
events. It was my intention to have answered your questions 
sooner, but from Paris I had not the means. Now the time 
draws so near when I hope to have the happiness of seeing you, 
that I think it will be better to treat the matter verbally, the 
more so as my most beloved Majesty is casily displeased with 
what may be written with the best intention, instead that in 
conversation the immediate reply renders any misunderstand- 
ing, however small, very difficult ; and as I do not wish to have 
any great or small with you, and see no occasion for it, I will 
give my answer de vive voir. 

Now comes a subject which will astonish you. I am charged 
de sonder your will and pleasure or. the following subject. ‘The 
King my father-in-law gocs to Eu, where he hopes to remain 
till the Sth or 6th of September. Having at his disposition 
some very fine steamers, his great wish would be to go over to 
Brighton, just for one afternoon and night, to offer you his 
respects in person. He would in such a case bring with him 
the Queen, my Aunt, Clémentine,! Aumale and Montpensior. 
The fiest step in this business is to know what your pleasure is, 
and to learn that very frankly, as he perfectly understands 
that, however short such a visit, it must be submitted to the 
advice even of some of your Ministers. What renders tho thing 
very difficult, in my opinion, is that in a country like France, 
and with so many Ministerial difficulties, the King to the last 
hour will hardly know if he can undertake the thing. As, 
however, the first object is to know your will, he begged me to 
ascertain that, and to tell you that if you had the smallest 
objection you would not be carried away by the apprehension 
of hurting him by telling me honestly that you did not sec how 
the affair could be arranged, but to speak out, that he knew 
enough how often objections may arise, and that even with 
himself he could only be sure of the thing at the last momont. 





Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 19h August 1830. 
Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and in submitting the accompanying private letter 
from the Earl Granville? begs to state that neither Viscount 
1 Who atterwards marcied s cousin, Prince Augustoa (Gui) of Cobarg. 


‘Queen 
Zits fiat, Parl Granville Cir eo formerly ‘Ambassador Extruordiaary to the 
yussian Court, at this time Ambassador at Paris, 
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Melbourne nor Viscount Palmerston are of opinion that it 
would be expedient that your Majesty should send an Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to compliment the young Sultan} on 
his accession. The circumstances connected with his accession 
are indecd fitter matter for condolence than for congratulation, 
and ho would probably be better pleased by the restoration of 
his fleet than by the arrival of Ambassadors Extraordinary. 
Moreover, it has not been customary for the Sovereign of Eng- 
land to send such missions upon the accession of Sultans. 


The King oj the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
OSTESDE, 24th August 1939. 


. + + The King’s intention would be to leave Eu in the eve- 
ning, let us say at cight or nine o'clock, and to land, perhaps at 
ten or eleven, at Brighton on the following morning. Ho would 
have the honour of dining with you, and would re-embark in 
the evening of the same day, 80 as to be back on the following 
morning at Eu. He will therefore, as you see, not sleep in 
England. 

If you cannot give any picd-d-terre in the Palace for these 
fow hours, they will remain in an hotel. But I must say that 
as the King and Qucen put themselves to some inconvenience 
in coming to see you, it would be rather desirable to offer them 
rooms in the Palace, which I think might be easily managed. 
As far as we are concerned, it does not matter if we are housed 
in an hotel or where we bivouac. I will charge Van de Weyer 
to take rooms for us somewhere. . . . 

Do not imagine that I have done the least to bring this about 
for my own satisfaction, which is very limited in this business, 
but the King wished much to see you once, and so did the Queen, 
who abhors sailing more than anybody, and this is perhaps the 
only opportunity which may ever offer of doing it, even with 
some political benefit, as it certainly is desirable that it should 
appear that the two maritime Powers are on good terms. . . - 
And now, God bless you! Ever, my dearest Victoria, your 
devoted Uncle, Leorotp R. 


4 Abdul Medjid, a iad of sixteon, succeeded the Sultan Mahmoud, ‘The majority of the 
Powers agreed to place hima under the protection of Kurope, snd to wara Mebemet Ali 
‘that the rnatter was for Kurope, not hits, to decide. France, however, wished to support 
Mebeniet, and direct the Alliance against Rustis. But Nichoiae I. of Russia was preps 
to support England as far as regarded the affairs of Turkey and Egypt, and to close the 
Dardanelles and Boephorus to war-ahips of all vations, it being stipulated that Kussiaa 
ships of war only were to pass the Bosphorus, af acting under the mandate of Europe in 
Gefence of the Turks. Sce further, Introductory Notes for 1839 and -840. 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
OSTENDE, 25th August 1839. 
(iat Lows) 


My pear Vicrorta,—To keep up the fire of letters, I write 
again, having received this morning interesting news. As I 
must forward this letter by Calais, and know not who may read 
it in these times of curiosity, I am forced to be guarded ; but 
the news are as follows, of the 23rd—curious coincidence, as 
your letter was also of that date—that, the moment approach- 
ing, many and serious difficulties arise, and that the expedition 
was considered imprudent by some people, that, besides, the 
presence would perbeps be required, before the possible depar- 
ture, at the usual home of the person interested, that therefore 
for the present it would perhaps be best to give it up. I must 
say that I am most happy that matters have come to this pass, 
‘because it would have been next to impossible to arrange affairs 
properly in proper time. You may now consider everything 
as over, and settle your plans without reference to it. . . - 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 26+ August 1839, 


My pearest Uncir,—I had already written you a letter 
when J received your two very kind ones, and I shall therefore 
not send my first. My friendship for the dear King and Queen 
makes me, as you may easily understand, wish most exceed- 
ingly to see them and to make the acquaintance of the Queen 
and all the family. And I feel the immense kindness of them 
all in wishing to see me, and in coming over for only a few hours. 
Potitically it would be wished by we ail, and the only difficulty 
1 see is the following, which is, that I do not feel quite equal to 
going to Brighton and receiving them all, so soon after the 
Prorogation: I do not fecl well; I feel thoroughly exhausted 
from all that I have gone through this Session, and am quite 
knocked up by the two little trips I made to Windsor. This 
makes me fear, uncertain as it all is, with such @ prossure of 
business, so many affairs, and with so much going on, that I 
should be unequal to the journcy end the whole thing. This, 
and this alone, could make me express a wish that this most 
kind visit should take place nezt year instead of this year. I 
feel such regret really in saying this—I should so wish to see 





4 Qn 27th August. 
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them, and yet I feel I am not quite up to it. You will under- 
stand me, dear Uncle, I am certain, as I know the anxiety you 
always express for my health. For once I dong to leave London, 
and shall de so on Friday. If you could be at Windsor by the 
4th, I should be delighted. 

The dear Ferdinands, whom I all dearly love, will await you 
here. I have had so much to do and so many people to see, 
that I feel quite confused, and have written shockingly, which 
you must forgive. Ever your devoted Niece. 

Vicroria R. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Nclbourne. 


BUCEINGHAM PALACE, 2Cih Auguet 1839, 
(10 minutes to 12.) 

The Quoen has received both Lord Melbourne's notes ; she 
was a good deal vexed at his not coming, as she had begged him 
herself to do so, and as he wrote to say he would, and also as 
she thinks it right and of importance that Lord Melbourne 
should be here at large dinners ; the Queen insists upon his 
coming to dinner to-morrow, and also begs him to do so on 
Wednesday, her two last nights in town, and as she will 
probably not see him at all for two days when she goes on 
Friday ; the Queen would wish to see Lord Melbourne after 
the Prorogation to-morrow at any hour before five he likes 
best. 

The Queen has been @ good deal annoyed this evening at 
Normanby’s telling her that John Russell was coming to town 
next Monday in order to change with him.1 Lord Melbourne 
never told the Queen that this was definitely settled ; on the 
contrary, he said it would ‘‘ remain in our hands,” to use Lord 
Melbourne's own words, and only be settled during the Vaca- 
tion ; considering all that the Queen has said on the subject 
to Lord Melbourne, and considering the great confidence the 
Queen has in Lord Melbourne, sho thinks and feels he ought to 
have told her that this was scttled, and not let the Queen be tho 
last person to hear what is settled and done in her own name ; 
Lord Melbourne will excuse the Queen's being a little eager about 
this, but it has happened once before that she learnt from other 
people what had been decided on. 

‘The Queen has such unlimited confidence in Lord Melbourne 
that she knows all that he does is right, but she cannot help 
being a little vexed at not being told things, when she is aceus- 
tomed to great confidence on Lord Melbourne's part. 


1 See Introductory Note, ante, p. 141, 
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Lord Melbourne may rely on the Queen’s secrecy respecting 
Howick ; he knows the Queen always keeps things to herself ; 
Normanby hinted at his wish to get rid of Howick. 

‘The Speech is safely arrived, has been read over twice, and 
shall not be forgotten to-morrow ; the Queen wishes they would 
not use such thin and slippery paper—for it is difficult to hold 
with nervous, and, as Lord Melbourne knows, shaking hands. 
The Queen trusts Lord Melbourne will be less tired in the 
morning. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
OsrexDE, 21st September 1839, 


My pgarest Vicrorta,—Your delightful little letter has just 
arrived and went like an arrow to my heart. Yes, my beloved 
Victoria ! I do love you tenderly, and with all the power of 
affection which is often found in characters who do not make 
rouch outward show of it. I love you for yourself, and I love 
in you the dear child whose welfare I carefully watched. My 
great wish is always that you should know that I am desirous 
of being useful to you, without hoping for any other return than 
some little affection from your warm and kind heart. I am 
even sa far pleased that my eternal political affairs are settled, 
as it takes away the last possibility of imagining that I may 
want something or other. I have all the honours thet can be 
given, and I am, politically speaking, very solidly established, 
more so than most Sovereigns in Europe. The only political 
longing I still have is for the Orient, where I perhaps shall once 
end my life, unlike the sun, rising in the West and setting in the 
East. I never press my services on you, nor my councils, 
though I may sey with some truth that from the extraordinary 
fate which the higher Powers had ordained for me, my experi- 
ence, both political and of private life, is great. I am always 
ready to be useful to you when and where it may be, and I 
repeat it, all I want in return is some little sincere affection from 


Ou es. 
And now I conc!nde for to-day, not without expressing again 
my satisfaction and pleasure at having seen you yesterday 
morning with your dear honest face, looking so dear in your 
morning attire. Our time was spent very satisfactorily, and 
only the weather crossed our wishes, and to that one can sub- 
mit when everything else is delightful. Once more, God bless 
you! Ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 
Lzoronp R. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Wrspson CASTLE, 25th September 1889. 
My pear Unctz,—You will, I think, laugh when you get 
this letter, and will think I only mean to employ you in stopping 
my relations at Brussels, but I think you will approve of my 
wish. In the first place I don't think one can reckon on the 
Cousins arriving here on the 30th. Well, all I want is that you 
should detain them one or two days longer, in order that they 
may arrive here on Thursday, the 3rd, if possible early. My 
reason for this is as follows: a number of the Ministers are 
coming down here on Monday to stay till Thursday, on affairs 
of great importance, and as you know that people are always 
on the alert to make remarks, I think if a// the Ministers were to 
be down here when they arrive, people would say—it was to 
settle matters. At a}l events it is better to avoid this. I think 
indeed a day or two at Brussels will do these young gentlemen 
good, and they can be properly fitted out there for their visit. 
Ever yours devotedly, Vieroria R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WiNpson CASTLE, Let October 1839." 


My pear Uncie,—I received your kind letter on Sunday, 
for which many thanks, The retard of these young people puta 
me rather out, but of course cannot be helped. I had a letter 
from Albert yesterday saying they could not set off, he thought, 
before the Gth. I think they don’t exhibit much empressement 
to come here, which rather shocks me. 

T got a very nice letter from dear Alexander yesterday from 
Reinhardtsbrun ;! he says Albert is very much improved, but 
not taller than Augustus. His description of him is as follows : 
—‘‘ Albert, I found, had become stronger and more handsome ; 
still he has not grown much taller ; he is of about the same size 
a8 Augustus ; he is a most pleasant, intelligent young man. I 
find, too, that he has become more lively than he was, and that 
sits wellon him, too.” (Transiation.) I think you may like to 
hear this, as I know Alexander is a very correct observer of 
persons, and his opinion may be relied upon. He adds that 
Albert plagues Leopold beyond measure. 

T shall take care and send a gentleman and carriages to meet 
my cousins, either at Woolwich or the Tower, at whichever 
place you inform me they land at. The sooner they come the 


1 A pietaresque castle, about eight miles trom Gotha. 
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betier. I have got the house full of Ministers. On Monday 
the Queen Dowager is coming to sleep here for two nights ; it 
is the first time, and will be a severe trial. Ever your devoted 
Niece, Vicrorma R. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
Wipson Casrust, 1h October 1839, 


"The Queen sends the little charm which she hopes may keep 
Lord Melbourne from all evil, and which it will make her very 
happy if he will put [? it with] his keys. If the ring is too smell 
Lord Melbourne must send it back to her, and she will have it 
altered. 

Tho Queen has made up her mind at length to ask Lady 
Clanricarde, as Lord Melbourne wishes it o much, Shall 
Surrey invite her, or Lord Palmerston? and from Thursday to 
Friday 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgiane, 
‘WoNDSOR CASTLE, 8th Octoder 1839. 


My prar Uncie,—I have to thank you for three kind lotters 
of the Ist, 4th, and 5th, the last which I received yesterd: 
Treceived another letter from Alex. M. yesterday, since Ernest 
arrival, and he says that they have determined on setting off, 
go as to embark at Antwerp on the 9th and be here after all on 
the 10th! I suppose you will have also heard. I shall there- 
fore (unless I hear from you to the contrary) send one of my 
equerries and two carriages to the Tower on Thursday. 

I am sorry to hear of the serious disturbances at Ghent ; I 
trust it is all got under now. If you should hear anything 
more of Roi Guillaume’s! marrige, pray let me hear it, aa it 
is such an odd story. Old Alava, who was here for two nights 
last week, told me he knew Pauline d’Oultremont many years 
ago, when she was young and very gay and pretty, but that he 
wonders much at this merriege, as the King hates Catholics. 
Alava is rayonnant de bonheur. 

I told Lord Melbourne of your alarms respecting the financial 
crisis, which we did not bring on—those wild American specu- 
lations are the cause of it—and he desires me to assure you that 
we will pursue as moderate and cautious @ course aa possible, 

i William L, King of the Netherlands, was greatly attached to the Roman Catholle 


Countess d’Oultremont, and fn October 1840, being sixty-seven, abdicated hia Crown to 
marry her, He was father of the Prince of Orange, who succeeded him. 
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The Queen Dowager came here yesterday and stays till 
to-morrow ; she is very cheerful and in good spirits... . 
I must conclude in haste. Ever your devoted Niece, 
Vicronia R. 
Many thanks for the two supplies of ortolans, which were 
delicious. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WNDSOR CASTLE, 12th October 1839. 


My pear Uncte,—. . . The dear cousins arrived at half-past 
soven on Thursday, after a very bad and almost dangerous 
passage, bat looking both very well, and much improved. 
Having no clothes, they could not appear at dinner, but never- 
theless débutéd after dinner in their négligé. Ernest is grown 
quite handsome ; Albert’s beauty is most striking, and he so 
amiable and unaffected—in short, very fascinating; he is 
excessively admired here. The Granvilles and Lord Clanri- 
carde * happened just to be here, but are gone again to-day. 
Wo rode out yesterday and danced after dinner. ‘The young 
mon are very amiable, delightful companions, and I am very 
happy to have them here ; they are playing some Symphonics 
of Haydn under me at this very moment ; they are passionately 
fond,of music, 

In the way of news I have got nothing to tell you to-day. 
Everything is quiet here, and we have no particular news from 
abroad. In Spain the Fueros* seem to give sad difficulty to 
the Cortes. 

Ever, my dearest Uncle, your devoted Niece, 

Vicronia R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Wospgon CSSTLE, 15h October 1839, 


My vearesr Uncxe,—This letter will, I am sure, give you 
pleasure, for you have elways shown end taken so warm an 
interest in all'that concerns me. My mind is quite made up— 
and I told Albert this morning of it ; the warm affection he 
showed me on learning this gave me great pleasure. He seems 
perfection, and I think that I have the prospect of very groat 
happiness before me. I dove him more than I can say, and I 
shall do everything in my power to render the sacrifice he has 

1 2 
sae, Ba eats of cherie ne re, Ambsscador at St Petersburg, 

2 Certain rights and privileges of the Basques. 
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made (for a sacrifice in my opinion it is) as small asI can. He 
seems to haves very great tact—a very necessary thing in his 
position. These last few days have passed like a dream to me, 
and I am so much bewildered by it all that I know hardly how 
to write ; but I do feel very, very happy. 

Tt is absolutely necessary that this determination of mine 
should be known to no one but yourself, and Uncle Ernest—till 
the meeting of Parliament—as it would be considered other- 
wise neglectful on my part not to have assembled Parliament 
at once to have informed them of it. . .. Lord Melbourne, whom 
I of course have consulted about the whole affair, quite 
approves my choice, and expresses great ratisfaction at the 
event, which he thinks in every way highly desirable. Lord 
Melbourne has acted in this business, as he has always done 
towards me, with the greatest kindness and affection. 

We also think it better, and Albert quite approves of it, 
that we should be married very soon after Parliament meets, 
about the beginning of February ; and indeed, loving Albert 
as I do, I cannot wish it should be delayed. My feelings are a 
little changed, I must say, since last Spring, when I said I 
couldn’t think of marrying for three or four years ; but seeing 
Albert has changed all this. 

Pray,dearest Uncle, forward thesetwo letters to Uncle Ernest 
(to whom I beg you will enjoin strict secrecy, and explain these 
details, which I have not time to do) and to faithful Stockmar. 

T think you might tell Louise of it, but none of her family. 
I should wish to keep the dear young gentlemen here till the 
end of next month. Ernest's sincere pleasure gave me great, 
delight. He does so adore dearest Albert, Ever, dearest 
Uncle, your devoted Niece, Vicerorra R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
WENDSOR CASTLE, 16th October 1839. 


Lord Melbourne will be ready to wait upon your Majesty at 
a little before one. 

Lord Melbourne reads with great satisfaction your Majesty's 
‘expression of feeling, as your Majesty’s happiness must ever 
be one of Lord Melbourne's first objects and strongest interests. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
‘WIRSBADEN, 24th October 1839. 


My pranest Vicronra,—Nothing could have given me 
greater pleasure than your dear letter. I had, when Isaw your 
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decision, almost the feeling of old Zacharias'—“ Now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace”! Your choice had been 
for these last years my conviction of what might and would be 
Best for your happiness ; and just because I was convinced of 
it, and knowing how atrangely fate often deranges what one tries 
to bring about as being the best plan one could fix upon, the 
maximum of @ good arrangement, I feared that it would not 
happen. In your position, which may and will, perhaps, 
become in future even more difficult in @ political point of 
view, you could not exist without having a happy and an agree- 
able intéricur. 

And J am much deccived—which I think I am not—or you 
will ind in Albert just the very qualities and dispositions which 
are indispensable for your happiness, and which will suit your 
own character, temper, and mode of life. You say most amiably 
that you consider it a sacrifice on the part of Albert. This is 
true in many points, because his position will be a difficult one ; 
but much, I may say all, will depend on your affection for him. 
If you lave him, and are kind to him, he will easily bear the 
burthen of tho position ; and there is a steadiness and at the 
same time cheerfulness in his character which will facilitate this. 
I think your plans excellont. 1f Parliament had been called 
at an unusual time it would make them uncomfortable, and if, 
therefore, they receive the communication at. the opening of 
tha Seesion, it will he best. ‘The marriage, as you say, might 
then fallow as closely as possible. 

Lord Melbourne has shown himself the amiable and excellent 
man I always took him for. Another man in his position, 
instead of your happiness, might have merely looked to his own 
personal views and imaginary interests. Not 8o our good friend; 
he aaw what was best for you, and I feel it deeply to his praise, 

Your keeping the cousins next month with you strikes me 
asa very good plan. It will even show that you had sufficient 
opportunity of judging of Albert’s character... . 

On the 22nd, Prince Metternich came to see me. He was 
very kind, and talked most confidentially about political affairs, 
particularly the Oriental concerns? M. de Brunnow had been 
with him. The short of his views is this: he wishes that. the 
Powers could be unanimous, as he secs in this the best chance 
of avoiding measures of violenco against the Pasha of Egypt, 
which ho cansiders dangerous, either as not sufficiently effective, 
or of @ nature to bring on complications most earnestly to be 
avoided, such as making use of Russian troops. 

2 An obvious slip for Simeon. 
2 See Introdactory Notes for 1839 and 1840, 
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Austria naturally would like to bring about the best possible 
arrangement for the Porte, but it will adhere to any arrange- 
ment or proposition which can be agreed upon by England end 
France. He is, however, positive that Candia must be given 
pack to the Porte, its position beng too threatening, and there- 
fore constantly alarming the Porte. He made me write the 
import of our conversation to King Louis Philippe, which I 
did send after him to Frankfort, where he was to forward it to 
Paris. Perhaps you will have the goodness to communicate 
this political scrap to good Lord Melbourne with my best 
regards. He spoke in praise of Lord Beauvale.t The Prince 
is better, but grown very old and looking tired. It gave mo 
grcat pleasure to see him again. 

I drink the waters now four days, and can thcrefore not yet 
judge of their good or bad effects. My palpitations are rather 
increased here ; if my stupid heart will get diseased I shall soon 
be departing for some other world. I would it could be soon 
then. 

Till further orders I shall say nothing to your Mother, 
Charles, or Feodore. 

Now I will conclude with my best blessings, and remain, my 
dearest and most beloved Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 

Lrororp R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 29th October 1839, 


My psarest Uncte,—Your most kind and most weleome 
letter of the 24th arrived yesterday, and gave me very, very 
great pleasure. J was sure you would be satisfied and pleased 
with our proceedings. 

Before I proceed further, I wish just to mention one or two 
alterations in the plan of announcing the event. 

‘As Parliament has nothing whatever to say respecting the 
marriage, can neither approve nor disapprove it (I mean in 
a manner which might affect it), it is now proposed that, as 
soon as the cousins are gone (which they now intend to do on 
the 12th or 14th of November, as time presses), I should 
assemble all the Privy Councillors and announce to them my 
intention. .. . 

Oh! dear Uncle, I do feel so happy! I do so adore Albert ! 
he is quite an angel, and so very, very kind to me, and seems 
so fond of me, which touches me much. I trust and hope I 


1 Frederick Lamb, yoonger brother of Lord Melbourne, Ambassador Extracrdinary 
at Vieuns, who bad fecentip been made a Peon. 
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shall be able to make him as happy as he ought tobe! I can- 
not bear to part from him, for we spend such happy, delightful 
houra together. 

Poor Ernest has been suffering since Wednesday last with 
the jaundice, which is very distressing and troublesome, 
though not alarming. . I love him dearly too, and ook 
upon him quite as e ection 

What yon say abet Lord Melbourne has given me great 
pleasure ; it is very just and very true. There are not many 
euch honest kind friends to be found in this world, He desires 
me to say that he is deeply sensible of your good opinion, and 
that he can have no other object than that which he considers 
hest to sccura my happiness, which is closely connected with 
the well-being of the country. 

T am glad you saw Prince Metternich, and that you were 
satisfied with the interview. 

I hope and trust you may derive much benefit from your 
stay at Wiesbaden. Pray name me to good Stockmar, and 
believe me, always, your most devoted Niece and Child, 

Vicroria R. 








The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
LAEREN, %Xh November 1839, 


My Most BELOVED Vicrorta,—Your Unclo has already told 
you, I trust, with what feelings of deep affection and gratitude 
1 received the so interesting and important communication 
which you permitted him to make to me; but I was longing 
for an opportunity to speak to you myself of the great subject 
which fills now our hearts, and to teil you how very grateful 
I have been, I am, and will ever be, for the confidence and 
trust which you so kindly placed in me. All I can say is that 
you did full justice to my feelings, for nothing could interest 
more my heart than your marriage, my most dearly laved 
Victoria, and I could not have heard even of that of Clémen- 
tine with more anxious affection and sisterly love. I cannot 
really tell you with words how deeply and strongly I was moved 
and affected by the great news itself, and by your dear, un- 
affected, confiding, happy letter. When I received it I could 
do nothing but cry, and say internally, “May God bless her 
now and ever!” Ah! may God bless you, my most beloved 
Victoria! may He shower on you His best blessings, fulfil all 
your heart's wishes and hopes, and let you enjoy for many, 
many years the happiness which the dearest ties of affection 
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alone can give, and which is the only real one, the only worthy 
of the name in this uncertain and transitory world ! 

I have seen much of dear Albert two years ago, I have 
watched him, as you may well think, with particular care, 
attention, and interest, and although he was very young then, 
T am well convinced that he is not only fit for the situation 
which he is now called to fulfil, but, what is still more im- 
portant in my eyes, that he has all dose quaditics of the heart. 
and the mind which can give and ensure happiness. I thini 
even that his disposition is particularly well caleulated to suit 
yours, end I am fully confident that you will be both happy 
together. What you tell ine of your fear of not being worthy of 
him, and able to meke him sufficiently happy, is for me but a 
proof more of it. Deep affection makes us always diffident 
and very humble. Those that we love stand so high in our 
own esteem, and are in our opinion so muel above us and all 
others that we naturally feel unworthy of therm and unequal 
to the task of making them happy: but there is, I think, a 
iningled charm in this feeling, for although we regret not to be 
what we should wish to be jor them, feeling and acknowledging 
the superiority of those we love and must always Jove and 
respect, is a great satisfaction, and an increasing and ever- 
lasting one. You will fecl it, F am sure, as wellas I do... . 

You will excuse my blots and hurried scribbling when 1 will 
tell you that in order to profit of the private messenger which 
goes to-morrow morning I write to you at ten in the evening, 
a thing quite unusual for me, and even rather forbidden: but 
after having been deprived of expending my heart for 6 meny 
days, I could not not avail myself of the present opportunity. 
When J write to you by the ordinary messenger I will continue 
to be silent; but I trust you will permit me to say some time 
a word, when a safe opportunity presents itself, for my heart 
is with you more than I can tell. * Povould thet Feould soe you, 
when it could be, for an hour. I remain, my most beloved 
Victoria, ever and ever your most affecionate Louise. 




















Queen Victoria to the Duke of Sussex. 
‘Wespson Caste, 14h November 1820, 

My pear Unscre,—The affection which you have shown me 
makes me feel certain that you will take interest in an event 
which so nearly concerns the future happiness of my life; I 
eannot, therefore, delay any longer to inform you of my in- 
tended marriage with my Cousin Albert, the merits of whose 
character are so well known by ali who are acquainted with 

vor. % 
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him, that J need say no more than that I feel as assured of 
amy own happiness as I can be of anything in this world. 

‘Ax it is not to be publicly known, I beg you not to mention 
it except to our own Family. 

T hope you are well and enjoying yourself. Betieve me, 
always, your affectionate Niece, Vicrorta R.t 





Queen Victoria to Queen Adelaide. 
‘Waspsor Castur, [1414] orember 1899. 


My pear Avxt,-~Your constant kindness and the affection 
you have ever shown me make me certain that you will take 
jnuch interest in an event which so nearly concerns the future 
\ppincas of my life ; 1 cannot, therefore, any longer delay to 
inform you of my intended marriage with my Cousin Albert. 
The merits of his character are so well known to alt who are 
acquainted with him, that I need say no more than that I feel 
as assured of my own happiness as I can be of anything here 
below, and only hope thet may be able to make him as happy 
as he doserves to be, It was both my duty and my inclination 
to tell you of this as soon as it was determined upon ; but, as 
it ix not to be yet publicly announced I beg you not to mention 
it except to var own Family. I thank you much for your kind 
totter, and rejoice to hear you have enjoyed yourself so muck. 
Believe me, always, your very affectionate Niece, 

Vicroria R. 





Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
WINDER CASTLE, 18th November 1839, 


The Queen just writes two lines to send Lord Melbourne the 
accompanying civil letter from the Queen Dowager, and to 
give him an account of the visit of the Cambridges. They were 
all very kind and civil, George grown but not embellished, and 
much less reserved with the Queen, and evidently happy to 
be char of me. He gave a very indifferent ‘account of the 
King of Greece, but a favourable one of the Queen. 

The Duchess said she had expected the Queen would marry 
Albert, and was not surprised at the event. They were very 
discreet and asked no questions, but described the Duchess 
af Gloucester to be suffering much from the necessity of keeping 
the secret. 

1 Similar letters with slight variations were written to the Duke of Cambridge, the 


Princess Augusta, the Princess Sophia, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Princess Sophia 
Matilda, the Ring of Hanover and the Princes Bisabeth (Landgrarine of Hesee-How 
vane), 
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‘The weather cleared up, and the Queen has just returned 
from a walk. She hopes Lord Melbourne got safe to London 
in spite of the wet and the water on the road ; and she hopes 
he will take great care of himself. She would be thankful if 
he would let her know to-morrow if he will dine with her also 
on Thursday or not. 


Qucen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 19h Tovember 1939, 


My pear Uncre,—Many thanks for your kind letter of 
the Sth, received last week. I am ina great lvurry, and there- 
fore have only time to write to you a line to tell you, first, that 
on the 15th I wrote to all the Royal Family announcing the 
event to them, and that they answered all very kindly and 
civilly ; the Duchess of Cambridgo and Augusta, with the 
Duke and George, came over on purpose to congratulate me 
yesterday ; secondly, that the marriage is to be publicly 
announced in an Open Council on the 23rd, at Buckingham 
Palace, where I am going to-morrow. I return here after the 
Council on the 23rd. 1 amso happy to think I need not then 
conceal my feelings any longer. I have also written to the 
g of Hanover and the Landgravine,! and to all our rela- 
tions abroad. I hope, dear Uncle, you will not have iil- 
treated my dearest Albert! I am very anxious to hear from 
him from Wiesbaden. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Vicrorta R. 





{The following extracts of letters from the Queen to Princo 
Albert were written partly in English and partly in 
German. The English portions are printed in italics, the 
German, translated, in ordinary type. These letters are 
all written in terms of profound affection, which deepened 
very shortly into complete and absolute devotion to the 
Prince.) 


Queen Victoria to Prince Albert. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 2st November 1839. 

. . . It is desired here that the matter should be declared 
at Coburg as soon as possible, and immediately after that I 
shall send you the Order.? 

Your rank will be settled just before you come over, as nilso your 


1 Princess Elisabet, (1770-1840), daughter of George ILL and widow of the Landgrave 
Frpderik, Joseph Louk of Howe Homburg, 
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rank in the Army. Everything will be very easily arranged. 
Lurd Melbourne showed me yesterday the Declaration, which is 
very simple and nice. [will send it you as soon as possible. . .. 

Lord Melbourne told me yesterday. that the whole Cabinet are 
utrangly of opinion that you should nat be made a Peer. I wilt 
write that to Unele. . >. 


Bend Sovemder 1830, 
Lord Melhourne has just been with me, and greatly 
wishes the Declaration to be inade at Coburg as soon as pos- 
sible. He alsy desired me to ask you to see if youcan... a 
short History of the House of Saxc-Coburg, who our direct an- 
custors were, and what part they took in the Protestant, or rather 
Lutheran, religion ; he wishes to hear this in order to make 
people here know exactly who your ancestors are, for a jew stupid 
people hee try to say you are a Catholic, but nobody will believe 
it. Send (it) @s svon as possible ; perhaps good Mr. Schenk 
would write it out in English... . 
c is nothing to be settled for me, we require no treaty of 
but if you should require anything to be settled, the 
best will be to send it here. Respecting the succession, in case 
Ernest should die without children, it would not do w stipulate 
now, but your second son, if you had one, should reside at Coburg. 
That can casily be arranged if the thing should happen hereafter, 
and the English would not like it to be arranged now. 














Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
Wrspson CasTLE, 22rd November 1839, 

. «Just arrived here, 5.30. Everything has gone off 
very well. The Council was held at two o'clock ; more than 
a hundred persons were present, and there I had to read the 
Declaration. It was rather an awful moment, tobe obliged to an- 
nounce this to.so many people, many of whom were quite strangers, 
But they told me I did it very well, und I felt s0 happy to do it. 

Good Lord Melbourne was deeply moved about it, and 
Uxbridge likewise ; it lasted only two or three minutes. 
Everybody, they tell me, is very much pleased, and I wish you 
could have scen the crowds of people who cheered me loudly as I 
deft the Palace for Windsor. I am so happy to-day! oh, if 

1 A Special Meeting of the Privy Council was held on the 237d November, to receive 
‘he Guetn's intimation of her engagemen?.. “The Queen wrote in ber Journal 

“l went in. the room was full, but I hardly knew who was there. Lord va Tsun, 
looklie at me siti team in hia eyee, but he wes not near me. chen reed my short 


Gevlirafion, I felt my tune chook, but I dd Oot make one mistake, “I felt more 
Aappy and thankful wheo it was over.” 
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only you could be here! I wish that you were able to par- 
ticipate in all the kindness which is shown to me. To-day T 
ean only send you the Declaration! The description of the 
whole J will sond after this. . . . 

Send me as soon as possible the report of the announcement 
at Coburg. I wear your dear picture mornings and evenings, 
and wore it also at the meeting of the Conseil. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
22ud November 1939, 

My pranest Vicroria,—I was delighted with your deny 
little letter. You write these kind of tetters with a very great 
facility, and they aro generally so natural and clover, that it 
makes one very happy to receive them. I had written Jess of 
lato, because E thought you occupied more agrecably than 
to read my letters, I have on purpose kept back a courier, 
to be able to send you tbe latcst news from here of M. Albert. 
The young people arrived here only on the 20th, in the morn- 
ing, having very kindly stopped at Bonn. I find them looking 
well, particularly Albert ; it proves that happiness is an 
excellent. remedy, and keeps people in better health than any 
otter. He is much attached to you, and moved when he spealos 
of you. He is, besides, in great spirits and gaicty, and full of 
fun; he ix a very amiable companion. 

Concerning the pecrage, that is a matter to be considered at 
any time ; the only reason why I do wish it is, that Albert's 
foreignership should disappear as mach as possibly. T have, 
in different circumstances to be sure, suffered greatly from my 
having declined conditionally the peerage when it was offered 
me in 1816.2 Your Uncle * writes to you in German : as far 

















13. W. Croker wrote to Lady Hardwicke :- 





“24h November 183: 
+, She then unfolded a paper and read bor Declaration, which rou will, before 
can Teach you, have seca in the newspapers. T exnnot deseribe to you with whit ia 
missure of self-pastession and ferninine dvlicacy she rea the paper. Her voice, whicl 18 
auturally beantifal, was clear and untroubled : anu her eve was bright and cali, neither 
wit nor downeast, but firra ani soft. ‘There was a blush on her cheek which made her 
look both bandsonier and more interesting : and certainly she did lvok as interesting and 
a5 liandsome as any le 

“'T happened to stand betund the Duke of Weilington's chair, and caught her eve 
twice as ths dected it towards lies ehice T ancy ss dil wide fooknetutred iniarese. 

_. The crowd, which was not great but vere decent, I might almost suy respectable, 
‘exprese? their approbation of the Duke of Wellington and sir R. Peel, and their dis: 
approbation of the Ministers very loudly. Lord John and Lord Normantsy, they tell me, 
wore positively hooted. .... Lord Melbourne . - . seemed to me to look careworn, and 
on the whole the meeting had a sombre air. Papers, i 359, 
ep Thg Duelo of Kendal was offered to, and, after consideration, declined by, Prince 

101 
‘2 The Duke of Saxe-Coburg (Emest L). 
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as I understood him, he speaks of the necessity of @ marriage 
treaty ; that is a matter of course. There is, however, somo- 
thing additional to be regulated concerning the possible succes- 
sion in the Coburg-Gotha dominions, there being betwixt 
it and Albert but good Ernest. Some regulation becomes 
therefore necessary, at least reasonable. The Duke wishes 
also to know if the treaty is to be made in England or in 
Germany. Should the last of the two be fixed upon, he thinks 
that one of your Ministcrs abroad would be the proper person 
for it, Ever, my dear Victoria, your devoted Unele. 
Leorotp R. 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘WeErpson CASTLE, 261% November 1839, 


My pear Uscir,—I thank you for your kind letter which 
T reecived the day re yesterday ; but I fear you must have 
been very dull at Wiesbaden. . . 

Everything went off uncommonly well on the 23rd, but it 
was rathor farmidable ;? eighty-two Privy Councillors present ; 
everybody very much pleased—and I was loudly greeted on 
leaving the Palace after the Council. 

The whole Cabinct agree with me in being strongly of opinion 
that Albert should not be a Peer: indeed, I see everything 
against it and nothing for it; the English are very jealous at 
the idea of Albert's having any political power, or meddling 
with affairs here—which I know from himself he will not do. 

As Wiesbaden is half-way (or thereabouts) to Coburg, I take 
the liberty of enclosing a large letter to Albert, which I beg you 
to send on to him, 

We are quite flooded here, and the road to Datchet is quite 
impassable, Ever your devoted Niece, Vicroria R. 














Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
‘27h November 1889. 

Lord Melbourno presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . 

A little civ: ivility would be well bestowed upon Lord and Lady 
Tankerville, and might not be without its effect, but if your 
Majesty does not like it. it cannot be helped. 

‘The others also shell, if possible, be kept in good humour. 


1 Greville mentions that the Queen's hands trembled zo, that she sould hardly read 
the Decluration which abe was solJding. 
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The mizrepresentation respecting Prince Alexander‘ your 
Majesty will see corrected in the Morning Chronicle of thet 
morning, but of course your Majesty will not expect that this 
contradiction will put an end to bitter and offensive remarks. 
It will now be said that, knowing the truc religion, he has 
given over his children to the false, and that ho has sacrificed 
their eternal welfare to his own worldly objects? ‘There is 
nothing which cannot be turned in an hostile and malignant 
manner by malignant and perverted ingenuity. 

Can your Majesty inform Lord Melbourne what is the 
arrangement respecting Ning Leopold’s children ? They aro, 
Lord Melbourne presumes, to be brought up Roman Catholics. 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes to hear that your Majesty 
is better and more free from pain. He is himself very well. 





Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
‘Wrensor Cssrur, 27% November 1839. 


The English are very jealous of any foreigner interfering in 
the government of this country, and have already in some of the 
papera (twhich are friendly to me and you) expressed. a hope that 
you would not interfere. Now, though I know you never would, 
still, if you were @ Peer, they would all say, the Prince meant to 
play a political part. Iam certain you will understand this, 
but it ia much better not to say anything more about it now, 
and to let the whole matter rest. The Tories make a great dis- 
turbance (saying) that you are a Papist, because the words 
“ @ Protestant Prince” have not been put into the Declaration 
—a thing which would be quite unnecessary, seoing that I 
cannot marry a Papist. .. - 


Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
29th November 1839, 


T had a talk with Lord Melbourne last night. He thinks 
your view about the Peerage question quite correct. Uncle 
seems to me, after all, much more reasonable about it. We had 
a good talk this morning about your arrangements for our 
marriage, and also about your official attendants, and he? has 
told me that young Mr. Anson (his Private Secretary), who is 
with him, greatly wishes to be with you. I am very much in 

Prince Alexander of Wurtemberg. 


a 
2 See ante, p. 250. 
3 Lord Melbourne, 
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favour of it, because he is an excellent young man, and very 
modest, very honest, very steady, very well-informed, and 
will be of much use to you. He is not a member of the House of 
Commons, whieh ix also convenient : so long as Lord Mel- 
lourne is in offiee he remains his Seeretary—but William 
Cowper ' was also for some time Secretary to his Uncle, and at 
tiw same time my Groom-in-Waiting. Lord Melbourne feared 
it was not advisable for vou to have Mr. Anson, and also his 
unele, but J told him that did not matter if the people are fit 
for the posts... . 











Queen Maria IT. of Portugal to Queen Victoria. 
Lisnosnt, 1 Décembre 1939. 


Ma bien cuban Vicrorne,—Hier ayant reca le communica- 
tion de votre mariage avec Albert, je ne veux pas tarder un 
seul instant & yous en iéhciter sur votre heurcax choix, et ¢n 
inéme temps vous prier de croire aux vaoux sinedres que je 
forme pour votre bonheur avee votre excellent cur i) n'est 
}as possible Je contraire. Permettez que je vous dise quo 
votre choix ne mva pas dit étonner, car sachant eombien 
Abert est. hon, vous ne pouviez pas cloisir un autre dont vous 
fussioz aussi stare qu'il puisse vous rendre aussi heurcuse comme 
vous Je miritez, chére Victoire, Pour que tous mcs souhaits 
suient exaneds je vous désire un bonheur aussi complet que l’est. 
ie mion, Qu’Atbert soit comme Ferdinand et vous serez par- 
faitoment heurcuse. Adieu! ma chére Victoire. Je vous 


prie de me croire, votre dévouée Cousine, 














Mantz. 
1 





linand v fait dire mille choses. 





Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
WINDSOR CasTLE, Sth December 1839, 


As to your wish about your gentlemen, my dear Albert, T 
must tell you quite honestly that it will not do. You may 
entirely rely upon me that the people who will be about you 
wilt bo absolutely pleasant people, of high standing and good 
character. These gentlemen will not be in continual aitendance on 
you ; only on great occasions, and to accompany you when you 
go anywhere, and to dinners, etc. Seymour is your confidential 


3 Afterwards William Cowper-Temple and Lerd Mount Temple, author of the well- 
known amendment (o the Education Act of 1870. 
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attendant, and also Schenk and Anson,’ whom Lehzen has written 
to you about. 

Old Sir George Anzon has been told of your gracious wish to 
have him as Groom of the Bedchamber and is delighted. 

Ican only have Lords, and they will not be Peers, but Lords. 
the eldest sons of Dukes or Marquesses, or Earis (Counts), and 
who as far as possible are not in Parliament, for then they 
need not change, but your people are appointed by you and not 
by me (nominally), and thercfore, unless they were to vote against 
my Government (which would be awkward), they need not change, 
You may rely upon my care that you shall have proper people, 
and not idle and not too young, and Lord Melbourne has alrewdy 
mentioned several to me who would be very suitable... . 

I have received to-day an ungracious Ictter from Unclo 
Leopold. He appears to me to be nettled because T no longer 
ask for his advice, but dear Uncle is xiven to betieve that he 
must rule the roast everywhere. However, that is not a 
necessity. As he bas writton to Melbourne, Melbourne wili 
reply to him on every point, and will also tell hin that Stock- 
mat ought to come here as soon as possible to arrange every~ 
thing about the treaty. That will be a very good thing, 
because Stockmar understands all English things so well. 

The Second, as you always called Palmerston, is to be married 
within tho next few days to Lady Cowper, the sister of my 
Premier (Primus); I have known this for a long time, but 
Melbourne asked me not to tell it to any one. They aro, both 
of them, above fifty, and I think that they are quite right so 
to act, because Palmerston, ve the death of his sisters, is 
quite alone in the workl, and Lady C. is a very clever woman, 
and much attached to him ; still, I feel sure it will make you 
smile. 











(Continued on the 9th).—To-day I have had a Conscil, and 
then I knighted the Mayor of Newport? (who distinguished 
himself so much in that ict of the Chartists*); he is a very 
timid, modest man, and was very happy when I told him orally 
how exceedingly satisfied I am with his conduct... . The 
officers have been rewarded too... I am plaguing you 


4 Mr George Anson had been Private Secrotary to Lord Melbourna ; it war on Lord 
‘Metiourne’s Fecomnuneadation 0 hat the Queen appointed him Urivate secretary to Prince 
Albert. ‘The Prince was inclined to resent the selection, and to tink that in the case ut 
so coniidentiai an official he should have been allowed to make iis own womination. live 
‘they became firm friends, and the Prince found Mr Anson's capscity, common wonse, aad 
entire disinterestedness of the greatest value to him. Later be became keeper of the 
Prince's Privy Purse, and died in 1549. ‘ 

2 MrT, Philips, the Mayor of Xewport, Moamouthshire, had bevaved with great 
coolness and courate durip te rict on 42 Noveaiter. He read the Wot Act among 
Showers of bulleta before orders the troops to 

Tosh, Willaims, aod oie aiterwands eowvicied at Mapanoth, 


vou, £ 7* 
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already with tircsome politics, but you will in that find @ proof 
of my [confidence] love, because I must share with you every- 
thing that eS me, everything that vexes or grieves me, and 
Tain certain you will take your part in it... . 

day § saw Lord William Russcli—you know him, don't 
you 1 J forgot to tell you that you will have a great Officer of 
Nate at. the head of your Household, who is ealled the Groom 
of the Stole it ix a position in the Court for prestige only, 
Without any business ; he will be a Peer. 














(Continuer sith December)—T am very impatient at your 
bust not having yet arrived ; the Duchess of Sutherland wrote 
to nie she had xen it in Rome, and it was so beautiful !. . . 

Who has made the little copy which you sent me, and 
who (he original 2 Feodore writes to me so much about 
you... 

We expect Queen Adelaide to-day. who will stay here until 
the day after to-morrow. Melbourne has asked me to engnire 
of you whether you know Lord Grosvenor ? Ho is the eldest 
non of the Marquis of Westminster, and does not belong to any’ 
party : he ix not in Parliament. ‘He is very pleasant, speaks 
German very well, and hins been a good deal on the Continent. 
If he accepts, he might be one of your gentlemen, Lord Mel- 
bourne tx particularly desirous of doing ererything that is most 
agreeable to you. 1 haye a request to make, too. viz., that you 
will appoint poor Clark your physician ; you need not consult 
him unless you wish it, It is only an’ honorary title, and 
would make him very happy... « 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Wrwson CastLn, 9% Deeember 1839. 


My prar Uscie,—. . . Iwas quite miserable at not hearing 
from Albert for ten days; such a long silence is quite insup- 
portable for any one in my position towards Albert, and I was 
overjoyed on receiving yesterday the most dear, most affection 
ate, delightiul long letter from him, He writes so beautifully, 
and so simply and unaffectedly. I hope. dear Unele, you 
recoived my last letter (quite a packet) for Albert, on the 5th 
or 6th? I'send you another now. 1 fear I am very indiscreet 
about these letters, but I have so much to tell him, and it will 
only last two months, so that I trust you will forgive it, and 
forward them. 


«The Queen had berun the word “ confidence" but struck It oot and substituted 
cba 
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I mentioned the topics you spoke of to me in your letter to 
our good friend Lord Melbourne, and as he is writing, I leave 
it to him to explain to you, as he writes so much better than L 
do. He will explain to you why the word Protestant was left 
out in the Declaration, which I think was quite right ; for do 
what one will, nothing will please these Tories. . . . T shall 
be delighted to see Stockmar here. for so many reasons, and the 
quicker he comes the better... . 

Thave a favour to ask you, dear Cnele, which I hope you will 
grant, unless it shouid be indiscreet in me. It is, if you have 
still got Aunt Charlotte's bust at Clarcmont, if you would give 
it to me to put in the Gallery here, where you would sce it 
oftener than you do at Claremont, and I am’so anxious there 
should be one of her here. 

We have vile weather, cold and fogay ; such fogs wo have 
here! I move to London for good on the 9th or 10th of 
January. Ever your devoted Niece, Vicroria R. 





Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
Wovpson CASTLE, Ide December 1839. 


. Llike Lady A—— very much too, only she is a little 
strict and particular, and too severe towards others, whieh is 
not right; for I think one ought always to be indulgent to- 
wards other people, as J always think, tf we had not been well 
brought up and well taken care of, we might also have gone astray. 
That is always my feeling. Yet it 1s always right to show that 
one does not like to see what is obviously wrong; but it is 
very dangerous to be too severe, and I am certain that as a rule 
such people always greatly regret that in their youth they have 
not been as careful as they ought to have been. I have ex- 
plained this so badly, and written it so badly, thet I fear you 
will hardly be able to make it out. 











Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
‘WINDSOR Castur, 15th Deceraber 1839. 


. +. Again no letter from you! . . . Lord Melbourne left 
here thia morning, but comes back to-morrow evening, after 
the wedding of his sister. I hope he will remain here, because 
I am fond of him, and because he has a share in all my happi- 
ness, and is the only man with whom I ean speak without géne 
on everything, which I cannot do with my Court. 

“Islay "is still plagued by him every evening—a thing 

1 A pet dog of the Queen's. 
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which he much enjoys—and constantly begs for the spectacles. 
I forgot to tell you that Karl has given me a pretty little 
Rowley, who likewise lives in the house. The multitude of 
doys is really terrible | 

The ceremony of Declaration must have been very fine and 
touching, and I am most happy that the good people of Coburg 
arc. so pleased with our marriage. . . . 

Dee. Lith.—L have spoken to Lord M. about your wish, and 
he says—what is my own opinion too—that your people ought 
to be aa much as possible ont of Parliament when they have hardly 
any polities, which is the best thing—as your Houschold must not 
form a contrast to mine—and therefore you could not have violent 
Torica amongst your people ; but you may be quite certain that 
both T and Lord Melbourne will take the greatest care to select 
respectable and distinguished people, and people of good char- 
ucter, Perhaps Lord Grosvenor may be your Groom of the 
Stole, though he is no Peer; but his rank and family are so 
high, that he would do very well; and, besides, not belonging 
to any party, and being out of Parliament, is such a great 
advantage. 

The design of our Arms without supporters is unfortunately 
not finished, but I send you a little drawing which I have mado 
af it myself. The report of Sir William Woods 1 beg you will 
send back, tnt the Arms you can keep. 

1 ndd 0 little pin as & small Christmas present. I hope you 
wilt sometimes wear it. 





The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAESEN, 14h December 1889, 


My prarest Victoria, lived in the hope of receiving 
some letters for you from Albert, but nothing is arrived to-day. 
Your denr tong Jottcr gave me great pleasure. Before T answer 
some parts of it, I will say a few words on Lord Melbourne's 
fetter. Perhaps you will be so good to tell him thet it gratified 
me much. It is the letter of an honest and an amiable statesman, 
practical and. Straightforward. In the omission of the word 

* Protestant ” he was probably right, and it is equally prob- 
ablo that they would have abused him—meybe even more if 
he had put it in. 
Ernestine branch of the Saxon family has been, there is no 
doubt, the real cause of the establishment of Protestantism in 
Germany, and consequently in great parts of Northern Europe. 
This saine line became a martyr to that cause, end was de- 
prived of almost all its possessions in consequence of it. 
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Recently there have been two cases of Catholic marriages, but 
the main branch has remained, and is, in fact, very sincerely 
Protestant. Both Ernest and Albert are much attached to it, 
and when deviations took place they were connected more 
with new branches transplanted out of the parent soil than 
with what more properly must be considered as the reigning 
family. 

The Peerage question may remain as it is, but it will not be 
denied that the great object must be to make Albert as English 
as possible, and that nothing wil! render this more diflicult 
than a foreign name. . . . 

I shall be most happy to see poor Charlotte's bust in the 
Gallery at Windsor, and it is kind of you to have had the 
thought. She was a high and noble-ninded creature, and her 
affection and kindness for me very great. She had placed the 
most unbounded confidence in me}; our principle had been 
never to let a single day pass over any little subject of irritation. 
The only subjects of that sort we had were about the family, 
particularly the Regent, and then the old Queen Charlotte. 
Now I must conclude with my best love. Ever, my dearest 
Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leoroup R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, Lim December 1930, 


My pear Uscie,—Many thanks for your two most kind 
letters, I suppose I may send for Aunt Charlotte’s bust, for 
which I am most grateful—and say I have your authority to 
do sot You are very kind to think about my stupid health ; 1 
don’t think I ever, at least not for very long, have watked so 
regularly as 1 have done this last’ month—out in fog, and 
mist, and wind, and cold. But I cannot be otherwise than 
agitated ; getting no letter makes me ill, and getting them 
excites me... 

T have much to write, and therefore cannot make this a long 
letter, but one thing more I must mention. The very day of 
the Declaration in Council, on the 23rd ult., I sent off a letter to 
Albert, by Van de Weyer, saying it was to be forwarded sans 
délai to Coburg; now, Albert never has received that letter, 
which was a long one, and thanks me for two, of the 26th and 
29th. This vexes me much, and I can’t help thinking the letter 
is lying either at Wiesbaden or Brussels. Would you gra- 
ciously enquire, for I should not like it to be lost. 

Forgive my writing such a letter so full of myself. Ever, 
dearest Uncle, your devoted Niece, Vicrozra R. 
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Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
‘Wreor Cusp. 


The 22nd.—} have but little time to write. The Duchess of 
Sutherland is here, who admires you much, and is very 
sympathetic. 

The 2ird.—Y our letter of the 15th just received. I will now 
answer at once. Jt uw, as you rightly suppose, my greatest, my 
most anxious wish to do everything most agrecable to you, but I 
must differ with you respecting Mr Anson. ... What I suid about 
‘Anson giving you advice, means, that if you like to ask him, he can 
‘and will be of the greatest usc to you, as he is a very well-informed 
person. He will leave Lord Melbourne aa soon as he is appointed 
about you. With regard to your last objection, that it would make 
you a party man if you took the Secretary of the Prime Minister 
ua your Treasurer, I do not ayrec tn it; for, though I am very 
anxious you showd not appear to belong to a Party, still it is 
necessary that your Houschold should not form a too strong 
contrast to mine, clae they will say, “ Oh, we know: the Prince says 
he belongs to no party, but we are surc he isa Tory!” Therefore 
it ts also necessary that it should appear that you went with me in 
having some of your people who arc staunch Whigs ; but Anson is 
not in Parliament, and never waa, and therefore he ix not a violent 
politician. Do not think because I urge this. Lord M. prefers 
it; on the contrary, he never urged it, and I only do itay 1 know 
it ts for your own good. You will pardon this long story. Jt 
will also not do to wait till you come to appoint all your people. 
Tam distressed to tell you what I jear you do not like, but it is 
necessary, my dearest, most excellent Albert. Once more 
T tell you that you cau perfectly rely on me in these matters, . .. 














Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
‘Wuspson CASTLE, 26th December 1839, 


. . » The Historical Sketch has interested us greatly ; Lord 
Melbourne read it through immediately. I greatly thank you 
also for the genealogical tree you sent me. 

Now, my dearest, to be about what is not so pleasant or 
amusing. I mean, now for business. I always think it safer 
to write that in English, as I can explain myselj better, and I hope 
you can read my English, as I try to be very legible. I am much 
grieved that you feel disappointed about my wish respecting your 
gentlemen, but cery glad that you consent to it, and that you feel 
confidence in my choice. Respecting the Treasurer, my dearest 
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Albert. I have alrcady written at great length in my last letter, 
50 I will not say much more about it to-day, but I will just observe 
that, tho’ I fully understand (indced no onc could feel more for 
you in the very trying position you will be placed in than I 
do} your jeclings, it is absolutely necessary that an Englishman 
should be at the head of your affaira ; thercfore {tho' I will not 
force Mr. Anson on you) I axk you if it is not better to take a man 
in whom I have confidence, and whom I know well crough to trust 
perfectly, than a man who ts quite a stranger, and whom I know 
nothing of ? 

Tam very glad that your father knows Lord Grosvenor. 
s to the Tories, I am still in a rage ;! they abuse and grumblo 
antly in the most incredible manner. 

I will tell good Lord Melbourne that you are very grateful. 
That you will write to him is very nice of you, and makes me 
glad. I shall always fecl very happy if you, my dearest 
Albert, will bo very friendly to this good and just moan ; 
and I am convinced that, when you will know him more 
intimately, you will be as fond of him as 1 am. No one ix 
more abused by bad people than Lord M.—and nobody is so 
forgiving. ... 

T have just learned that my two uncles, the Dukes of Sussex 
and Cambridge (to whom Lord M. had written) very willingly 
consent to let you take precedence of them ; it was, vf course, 
necessary to ask them about it... . 








Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 2714 December 1839. 


My pear Uxciv,—Just two words (though you don’t 
deserve half a one, ay your silence is unpardonable) to say I 
have just heard from Albert, who, I am gled to say, consents 
to my choosing his people ; so one essential point is gained, and 
we have only the Treasurer to carry now. I am sure, ay you 
are so anxious Albert should be thoroughly English, you will 
see how necessary it is that an Englishman should be at the 
head of his financial affairs. 

I see that you wrote to Lord Melbourne that you were glad 
to hear I took more walking exercise, but I must tel! you that 
ever since I have done so I sleep badly, and feel unwell! If 
the weather would only allow me to ride I should be quite well. 
Ever your devoted Niece, Vicrora RB. 


& Lit. racing (wiithend). ‘The phrase was a favourite one of King Leopold's, from 
whom the Queen iad adopted it. ae 
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Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert, 
WavDson Castle, Heh December 1839, 


. + « There enclose Lord Melhourne’s letter. I have read it, 
and J think that nothing could be better ; it ts just what I told you, 
and it ts the honest and impartial advice of a very clever, very 
Imes, and very impartial man, schose greatest wish is to secure 
your and my happiness. Follow this advice and you may be 
sure of suecess, Lord Melbourne told me that he had it written 
cn purpose in a lear hand, hy one of his secretaries, as he 
thought and feared you would not be able to read his own 
hand, which | daresay would have been the ease, as he writes a 
very peculiar hand ; he has therefore only signed it, 

T saw to-day the Dake of Cambridge, who has shown me 
your letter, with which he is quite delighted—and, indeed, it is 
averynice one. The Duke told Lord Melbourne he had always 
greatly desired our marriage, and never thought of George ; 
but that J do not believe, 

T must conchwle, my dearest, beloved Albert. Be careful 
as to your valuable health, and be assured that no one loves 
yout as much as your faithful Vreroria, 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER IX 


Tne marriage of the Queen and Prince Albert took place amid 
great splendour and general rejoicings on the 10th of February ; the 
general satisfaction being unaffected by the tactless conduct of 
Ministers who, by not acting in conjunction with the Opposition, 
had been defeated on the question of the amount of the Prince’s 
annuity, the House of Commons reducing it from £50,000 to £30,000. 

At home, the Privilege Question aroused great interest, a point 
which for months convulsed the Courts and Parliament being whtther 
8 report, ordered by the House to be printed, of a Committeo ap- 
pointed by the House, was protected by privilege against being the 

tthject of an action for libel. The Courts having decided that it was 
not, an Act was passed to alter the rule for the future, but meanwhile 
tho sheriffs had been imprisoned by the House for exccuting the 
judgment in tho usual course. 

The Ministry tottered on, getting a majority of nine only on their 
China policy, and twenty-one on w direct voto of confidence. The 
Bill for the union of the two Canadas was, however, passed without 
difficulty, 

An attempt by a barman named Oxford to assassinate the Queen 
on Constitution Hill fortunately failed, and Oxford was committed, 
after trial, to a lunatic asylum. In July, the prospect of an heir 
being born to the throne led to the passing of a Regency Bill, naming 
Prince Albert Regent, should the Queen die leaving issue ; the Duke 
of Sussex alone entered 8 formal protest against it. 

Afghanistan continued unsettled, and Lord Auckland’s policy 
seemed hardly justified by the unpopularity at Cabul of Shalt Sooja ; 
Dost Mahommed still made efforts to regain his position, but ho 
ultimately surrendered to Sir William Macnaghten, tha British Envoy 
at Cabul. The disputes with China continued, and hostilities broke 
out; British ships proceeded to China, and Chusan was captured, 

In France an attempt against the Government was made by Louis 
Napoleon, who landed at Boulogne in a British steamer, was cap- 
tured, and sentenced to life imprisonment. More serious difficulties 
between this country and France arose out of Eastern affairs. The 
Four Powers, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, had addressed 
an ultimatum to Mehemet, requiring him to evacuate North Syria, 
France declining to take part in the conference on the subject. An 
Anglo-Austrian army undertook to eject him, St Jean d’Acre was 
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stormed, and France thrust into o position of unwilling isolation. 
Thiers, who hud been made Minister, expected that Mehemet would 
be able to retain his conquests, and for a time it looked as though 
France would interfere to protect him, Ultimately, in spite of some 
nstentatious preparations in France, peaceful counsela prevailed, and 
Thicrs found it advisuble to retire in favour of Guizot. 

tn Holland, Witliatn 1. (then sixty-seven) abdicated in favour of 
his son, the Prince of Orange {William II.) The need of a younger 
and firmer ruler was the reason officially stated jn the Royal Pro- 
clatuution, The real reasons were probably the King's attachment 
to the Roman Cetholie Countess d'Qultremont, whom he now pri- 
vately saurrie?, and the lamniliation he felt ut the unfavourable 
turmination of the Belyian dispute. 


CHAPTER IX 
1840 


Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
BUCKINUMAM Panack, 11h January 1810, 


Srockuar is here; I saw him yesterday and to-day, and hevo 
begged him to explain to you all the Court affairs, and the affairs 
concerning the Treaty, inmy name. He will explain to you the 
Treasury afiair, and will do it much better than I should. i 
ani very happy to see him again, and to have him here ; ho can 
give such good advice to both of us, and he understands England 
sofully. ... Stocky (as I always used to call him) is so sensible 
about everything, and is so much attached to you. 

I shall have no great dinners, because the largo rooms in the 
upper story here are not yet ready. My good old Primus! 
usually dines with me three or four times a week, almost always 
on Sundays, when I cannot invite other people to dinner, na tt is 
not reckoned right here for me to give dinners on Sunday, or to 
invite many people. Your song (the bust has been mentioned 
before) is very fine ; there is something touching in it which I 
like so mueh. .. . 











Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
BUCRINGMAM PaLscr, 12h January 1840, 


This letter will be handed you by Torrington personally. 
I recommend you not to leave late, so as to make the journey 
without hurry. 1 did not go to church to-day ; the weather is 
very cold, and I have to be careful not to catch cold before the 
16th, because I open Parliament in person. This is always 
a@ nervous proceeding, and the announcement of my marriage at 
the beginning of my speech is really a very nervous and awful 
affair jor me. I have never failed yet, and this is the sixth time 
that I have done it, and yet I am just as frightened as if I had never 

1 Le, Premier. 
2 
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done it before. They say that fectiny of nervousness is never got 
omer, and that Wm. Pitt himself never got up to make a epeech 
without thinking he should fail. But then I only read my epcech. 

J had to-day @ visit from George! whom I received alone, 
and he was very courteous. His Papa I have also seen. 


Queen Victoria to the Prinec Albert. 
BUCEINGHAY Varace, 1i¢h January 1849, 


. .- Yoaterday just as I came ome from the House of 
Lords,? 1 received your dear letter of the 10th. I cannot under- 
stand at all why you have received no letters from me, seeing 
that | always wrote twice a week, regularly... . 

1 observe with horror that I have not formally invited your 
father; though that is a matter of course. My last letter 
will have set that right. I ought not to have written to you on 
picture notepaper, secing that we are in deep mourning jor my 
poor Aunt, the Landgravine,* but it was quite impossible for 
iw to write to you on mourning paper... . 

But this will not interfere with our marriage in the least ; the 
mourning will be taken off jor that day, and jor two or three days 
after, and then put on again, 

Everything went off exccedingly well yesterday. There 
was an immense multitude of people, and perhaps never, 
certuinly not for a Jong time, have I been received so well ; and 
what is remarkable, I was not nervous, and read the speech 
really well. The Tories began immediately afterwards to 
conduct themselves very badly and to plague us. But every- 
one praised you very much. Melbourne made a very fine 
speech about you and your ancestors. To-day I receive the 
Address of the House of Lords, and, perhaps, also that of the 
Uouse of Commons. 





Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 21st January 1840, 





T am awaiting with immense impatience a letter from you, 
Here hardly anything to relate to-day, because we are living in 
great retirement, until informed that my poor Aunt has been 
Buried. With the exception of Melbourne and my own people, 
no one has dined for the last week. 

4 Prince Gearge of Cambridze. 
2 The Gneen kad opened P'atiament in person, snd announced her intended mi 


ariage. 
3 The Soames: kilabeth (bars 110, tua daughter et George JIL, and widow of 
the Landgtave Frederick Joseph Louis of Hesse-Homburg. See p. 2 
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We are all of us very much preoccupied with polities. The 
Tories really are very astonishing ; as they cannot and dare not 
attack us in Parliament, they do everything that they can to be 
personally rude to me... . Phe Whigs are the only safe and loyal 
people, and the Radicals will also rally round their Queen to 
protect her from the Tories ; but it is a curious sight to ace those, 
who as Tories, used topique themselves upon their excessive loyalty, 
doing everything to degrade their young Sovereign in the eyes of 
the people. Of course there are exceptions. 


Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 31st January 1840, 


. . « You have written to me in one of your letters about our 
stay at Windsor, but, dear Albert, you have not at all undor- 
stood the matter. You forget, my dearest Love, that I am the 
Sovereign, and that business can stop and wait for nothing. 
Parliament is sitting, and something occurs almost every day, for 
which I may be required, and it is quite impossible for me to be 
absent from London ; therefore two or three days is already a 
long time to be absent. I am never easy a moment, if I am not 
on the spot, and see and hear what is going on, and everybody, 
including all my Aunts (who are very knowing in all these things), 
says I must come out after the second day, for, as I must be sur- 
rounded by my Court, I cannot keep alone. This is also my own 
wish in every way. 

Now as to the Arms: as.an English Prince you have no right, 
and Unele Leopold had no right to quarter the English Arms, 
but the Sovereign has the power to allow it by Royal Command : 
this was done for Uncle Leopold by the Prince Regent, and I 
will do it again for you. But it can only be done by Royal 
Command. 

I will, therefore, without delay, have a seal engraved for 
you. 

You will certainly feel very happy too, at the news of the 
coming union of my much-beloved Vecto } with Nemours. It 
gives me quite infinite pleasure, because then I can see the dear 
child more frequently. 

I read in the newspaper that you, dear Albert, have re- 
ceived many Orders ; also that the Queen of Spain will send 
you the Golden Fleece. . . . 

Farewell, dearest Albert, and think often of thy faithful 

Vicrogra R, 


1 The Princess Victoire of Ssxe-Cobure, cousin of Queen Vietorla. 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
‘BRUSSELS, 31a January 1810. 


My peanesr Vicrorta,—I am most grateful for your Jong 
lotter of the 27th and 28th inst. I send @ messenger to be able 
to answer quite confidentially. I must confess that I never 
saw anything so disgraceful than the discussion and vote in 
the Commons! The whole mode and way in which those who 
opposed the grant treated the question was so extremely 
vulgar and disrewpectful, that I cannot comprehend the Tories. 
‘The men who uphold the dignity of the Crown to treat their 
Sovercign in such a manner, on such an occasion! Even in 
private life the most sour and saturnine people relax and grow 
say and mildly disposed on occasions like this. Clearly, aa 
you are Queen Regnant, Athert’s position is to all intents and 
purposes that of a male Queen Consort, and the same privileges 
and charges ought to be attached to it which were attached to 
Queen Adelaide's position. The giving up the income which 
the Queen-Dowager came into, and which I lope and trust 
Albert would nover have, or have had, any chance of having 
lind himself, was in reality giving up a thing which custom had 
sanctioned. That Prince George of Denmark ? was considered 
to be in the same position as a Queen Consort there can be, I 
think, no doubt about, and when one considers the immense 
difference in the value of money then and now, it renders 
matters still more striking. I must say such conduct in Par- 
liament I did not expect, and the less when I consider that your 
Civil List was rather curtailed than otherwisc, perhaps not 
quite fairly. I rejoice to think that I induced Lord Melhourne 
to propose to you not to accede to the giving up of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Parliament did not deserve it, and by good 
management I think something may be made of it. 

Another thing which made me think that Parliament would 
have acted with more decency, is that I return to the country 
now near £40,000 @ year, not because I thought my income too 
large, as worthy Sit Robert Peel said, but from motives of 
political delicacy. which at least might be acknowledged on 
such occasions. I was placed by my marriage treaty in the 
position of a Princess of Wales, which in reality it was, though 
not yet by law, there existing a possibility of a Prince of Wales 
as Jong as George IV. lived. I can only conclude by crying 
shame, shame! . . . 

1 The Binisters proposed an income of £50,000 a rear for the Prince : the Conservatives 
ani Radicals united on ap amendmeat reducing it to £30,000, which was carried by 3 


insfority of 104. 
2 The Confort of Queea Anne, 
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I hope and trust you will not be too much worried with all 
these unpleasant things, and that Albert will prove a com- 
forter and support to you. And so good-bye for to-day. 
Ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted Unele, 

Lroroup R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
BRUSSELS, Lot February 1810. 


My prarrsr Vicroria,—I hope you wiil be pleased with 
me, as I send w messenger on purpose to inform you of Albert’ 
arrival. He will write himself this night, though rather in- 
clined to surrender himself to Morpheus. 

He looks well and handsome, but a little interesting, boing 
very much irritated by what happened in the House of Com- 
mons. He does not care about the money, but he is much 
shocked and exasperated by the disrespect of the thing, as he 
well may. 

I do not yet know the exact day of their departure, but T 
suppose it will be on the Sth, to be able to croas on the 6th. 
T have already had some conversation with him, and mean to 
talk é fond to him to-morrow. My wish is to sce you both 
happy and thoroughly united and of one mind, and I trust that 
both of you will ever find in me a faithful, honest, and attached 
friend. 

As it is eleven o'clock at night, I offer you my respects, and 
remain, ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 

Lroroup R. 

Your poor Aunt fainted this morning; she is much given 

to this, but it was rather too long to-day. 








The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
DAUSSELS, 414 February 1840, 


My pranesr Vicrorra,—I have now treated all the ques- 
tions you wished me to touch upon with Albert, and I was 
much pleased with his amiable disposition. At a certain dis- 
tance explanations by lettor are next to impossible, and each 
party in the end thinks the other unreasonable. When he 
arrived he was rather exasperated about various things, and 
pretty full of grievances. But our conversations have dissi- 
pated these clouds, and now there will only remain the new 
parliamentary events and consequences, which change @ good 
deal of what one could reasonably have foreseen or arranged. 
You will best treat these questions now verbally. Albert is 
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guick, not obstinate, in conversation, and open to conviction 
if good arguments are brought forward. When he thinks 
himself right he only wishes to have it proved that he mis- 
understands the case, to give it up without ill-humour. He is 
not inclined to be sulky, but I think that he may be rendered 
a little melancholy if he thinks himself unfairly or unjustly 
treated, but being together and remaining together, there never 
can arise, 1 hope, any occasion for any disagreement even 
on trifling subjects. . .. Ever, my dearest Victoria, your 
devoted Uncle, Lrorotp R, 





The King of the Belgians to Quecn Victoria. 
BRUSSELS, 8h February 1840, 


My puarest Victorta,—This letter will arrive when I trust 
you will be most happily occupied ; I don’t mean therefore 
to trespass on your time. 

May Heaven render you as happy as I always wished you to 
be, and ax I always tried hard to see you. There is every 
prospect of it, and 1 am sure you will be mistress in that respect 
of your own avenir. Perfect confidence will best ensure and 
consolidate this happiness. Our rule in poor Charlotte's time 
was never to permit one single day to pass over cin Miss- 
werstdndnisa, however trifling it might be.’ I must do Char- 
lotte the justice to say that she kept this compact most re- 
ligiously, and at times even more so than myself, as in my 
younger days I was sometimes inclined to be sulky and silently 
displeased. With this rule no misunderstandings can take 
root and be increased or complicated by new ones being added 
ta the old. Albert is gentle and open to reason ; all will there- 
fore always be casily explained, and he is determined never to 
be occupied but by what: is important or useful to you. . . 

Now I conclude, with my renewed warmest and sincerest 
good wishes for you, ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted 
Uncle, LEoporp. 





1 (From an unpublished Contemporary Memoir by Admiral Sir William Hotham, G.C.B.) 

“ Yer Roy Hishness was now and thon apt to give way to 4 high flow of animal 
spirite, nitufal at her Uae of tife, and from carelessness more than unkindness to ridienle 
other, Tn one uf diese eallies of incousiderate mirth, sbe eroeived the Prince, sombre 
‘aud cold, taking no spparent notice of what was going on, or ithe did, evidently displeased, 
She ut length spoke to Lint atout if, and lie at once manifested relsctance % Join in the 
convernithon, saving that thouch he bad been a tolcrably apt scholar in many’ things, he 
‘oud yet to Ieara In Eucland what pleasure was derived trom the exercise of that faculty 
Lue uiidonstood to be called “ quizzing ” ; that he could by po means reconcile it to himeelt 
wvording to any rule either of ood breeding or benevolence, The tears instantly started 
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Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert 
10h February 1840, 
Drarest,—. . . How sre you to-day. and have you slept 
well? T have rested very well, and feel very comfortable to- 
day. What weather! I believe, however, the rain will cease. 
Rend one word when you. my most dearly loved bridegroom, 
will be ready. Thy ever-faithfal, Vicroria R. 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Wrsnion Castur, Leh February 1810. 


My prartst Uncte,—I write to you from here, the happiest, 
hay piest Being that ever existed. Really, I do not think it 
possible for any one in the world to be appicr, or as happy as 
Tam. He is an Angel, and his kindness and affection for me 
is really touching. ‘To look in those dear eyes, and that dear 
sunny face, is enough to make me adore him. What I can do 
to make him happy will be my greatest delight. Independent 
of my great personal happiness, the reception we both mot 
with yesterday was the most gratifying and onthusiastic I 
ever experienced ; there was no end of the crowds in London, 
and all along the road. 1 was a good deal tired last night, 
bat am quite well again to-day, and happy. . . - 

My love to dear Louise. Ever your affectionate, 

Victoria R. 














The King of the Bulgians to Queen Victoria. 
DRUSSELS, 218 February 1840, 


My peanest Vietor1a,—I am more grateful than I can 
express that, notwithstanding your many empéchements and 
occupations, you still found a little moment to write to me. 
News from you are always most precious to me, and now 
almost more than ever. This is such an important moment in 
your life, it will so much decide how the remainder is to be. 
that I am deeply interested in all I can hear an the subject. 
Hitherto, with the exception of your own dear and Royal self, 
T have not been spoiled, et j'ai puisé beaucoup de mes nouvelles 
in the Ttmes and such like sources. 


1 A note folded in biffd form, tobe taken by hand. Addcessed ; 





‘This was the dag of their marriage at the Chapel Royal_ After the wedding breakfast 
at Huckingham Palace they drove to Windsor, and on te 14th they returned to London. 
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God be praised that the dear ménage is so happy! I can 
only say may it be so for ever and ever. 1 always thought that 
with your warm and feeling heart and susceptibility for strong 
and lasting affection, you would prefer this genre of happiness, 
if you once possessed it, to every other. It must be confessed 
that it is less frequent than could be wished for the good of 
inankind, but when it does exist, there is something delightful 
to a generous heart like yours in this sacred tie, in this attach- 
ment for better for worse, and I think the English Church 
service expresses it in a simple and touching manner. 

I was happy to see that the Addresses of both Houses of 
Parliament were voted in a decent and becoming way. How 
mean people are! If they had not seen the public at largo 
take a great interest in your marriage and show you great 
affection, perhaps some would again have tried to bring on 
unpleasant subjects... . 

My letter is grown long ; J will therefore conclude it with 
the expression of my great affection for your dear self. Ever, 
my most beloved Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leopotp R. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Gth March 1840. 


. .. As your Majesty has by your Lord Chamberlain per- 
mitted plays to be acted on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, 
it would be condemning youraelf if you did not go to see them 
if you like to do so... . 

. . Lord Melbourne is much pleased to hear that your 
Majesty and the Prince liked The School for Scandal. It is 
upon the whole the cleverest comedy in the English language, 
the fullest of wit end at the same time the most free from 
groseness. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
4k April 1840. 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that the House of Commons 
having resumed tbe consideration of the Corn Laws, the debate 
was closed by Sir Robert Peel, in a speech much inferior to 
those which he usually makes. Mr Warburton moved an ad- 
journment, which caused many members to leave the House. 
The motion being opposed, there were on s division 240 
againat adjournment, and only 125 in favour of it. 
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Mr Warburton then by some blunder moved that the House 
adjourn, which puts an end to the debate. This was eagerly 
caught at by the opposite party, and agreed to. So that the 
question is lost by this ridiculous termination, and it is to be 
feared that it will produce much digcontent in the manu- 
facturing class.t 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sth Aprit 1810. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is quite well but much tired. He has so much to do this 
morning that he will not be able to speak to Albemarle,? but 
if Albemarle dines at the Palace, he certainly will then. 

Lord Melbourne always feared anything like a mixturo of 
the Stable establishments. It would have been much better 
that what horses the Prince had should have been kept quite 
separate, and that the horses of your Majesty’s which he 
should have to use should have been settled, and some plan 
arranged by which they could have been obtained when 
wanted. Horses to be used by one set of people and kept and 
fed by another will never do. Servants and subordinate agents 
in Engand are quite unmanageable in these respects. If th 
get [matters] into their hands neither the Deity nor the Devil, 
nor both together, can make them agree. Lord Melbourne 
writes this in ignorance of the actual fects of the case, and 
therefore it may be inapplicable. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
8th Aprit 1840, 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that Sir James Graham yesterday 
brought forward his motion on China in a speech of nearly 
three hours? He was answered by Mr Mecaulay in a manner 
most satisfactory to his audience, and with great eloqnence. 
Sir William Follett spoke with much ingenuity, but iz. the 
confined spirit of 2 lawyer. 

1 The opposition to the Corn Laws was now increasing in the North. 

2 Master of the Hone, 

3 ‘The motion was to censare Ministers for their want of foresight in thelr dealings with 


Cuina in connection with the extension of commerce, and with the opium trade, The 
sotion was rejected by 271 to 262. 
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Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 


9th Aprit 1840, 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 

and has the honour ta report that the debate went on yesterday, 

when Mr Hawes spoke against the motion. In the course of 

il debate Mr Gladstone! said the Chinese had a richt ta 

poison the wells, to keep away the English! The debate wes 
adjourned. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. , 
Bed May 1810. 





Mr Cowper has just come in and tells me that they have 
determined to begin the disturbance to-night at the Opera, at 
the very commencement of the performance.? This may be 
awkward, as your Majesty will arrive in the middle of the 
tamult, It is the intention not to permit the opera to proceed 
until Laporte gives wa: 

Lord Melbourne is afraid that if the row has already begun, 
yonr Majexty’s presonce will not put an end to it ; and it might 
be as well not to go until your Majesty hears that it is over and 
that. the performance is proceeding quietly. Some one might 
be sent to attend and send word. 











Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
6th May 1849. 





Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Maj 
He has just received this fam Lord John Russell—a mi 
shocking event. which your Majesty has probably by this time 
heard of. The persons who did it came for the purpose of 
robbing the house ; they enterod by the back of the house and 
wont out at the front door.t The servants in the house, only 
a man and a maid, never heard anything. and the maid, when 
she eame down to hor master’s door in the morning, found the 
horrid deed perpetrated. . . . 

5 Ue Gaston nt Yeon emer for Neath: ase, 2838 

\ fracas took place at the Opera on 2th, Apri. ‘Tue Manazer, Laporte, not having 
fell Tamburits to Ans, the audience made a hostile demonstration at the cohlusion 
“{ the performance of 7 Puritani.Ab esplanation made yy Laporte oaly made matters 
storee, und eventually the Tambarinists took posercion of the stage. 

a at marder of Loni William Rasseil by his valet, Courvoisier, in Norfolk Street, 
park Lane, 
1 This was the original theorg. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Quecn Victoria. 
Gth May 1810. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Since he wrote to your Majesty, he has seen Mr Fox Maule, 
who had been at the house in Norfolk Street. He says that it 
is a most mysterious affair. Lord William Russell was found 
in his bed, quite dead, cold and stiff, showing that the act had 
been perpetrated some time. The bed was of course dolugod 
with blood, but there were no marks of blood in any other 
part of the room ; so that he had been killed in his bed and by 
one blow, upon the throat, which had nearly divided his head 
from his body. The back door of the house was broken open, 
but there were no traces of persons having approached the 
door from without. His writing-desk was also broken open 
and the money taken out, but otherwise little or nothing had 
been taken away. The police upon duty in the streets had 
neither heard nor seen anything during the night. In theso 
circumstances strong suspicion lights upon the persons in the 
house, two maids and a man, the latter a foreigner *? and who 
had only been with Lord William about five weeks. These 
persons are now separately confined, and the Coramissioners of 
Police are actively employed in enquiring into the affair. An 
inquest will of course be held upon the body without delay. 

Lord Melbourne has just received your Majesty's letter, and 
will immediately convey to Lord John your Majesty's kind 
expressions uf sympathy. 














The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAukes, 22nd day 1810, 


My pearesr Vicrorra,—I received yesterday a most kind 
and dear letter from your august hands. Charles, who wanted 
to cross yesterday, will have had very bad weather. Ho is 
prepared not to make too long a stay in England. He dined 
here on the 19th. Louise was prepared to come to dinner, 
but was not quite equal to it; she therefore came after it. 
He came also to see me on the 20th, before his departure for 
Ostende. It is very gracious of you to have given him sub- 
sidies, but in fact poor Feo stands more in need of it. She 
really is too poor ; when one thinks that they have but £600 
a year, and that large castles, etc., are to be kept up with it, 
one cannot conceive how they manage it. It was a very 

1 nance Secretary fee: Home Affairs ; afterwards, as Lord Panmure, Secretary for War. 


2 Courec 
5 Prince CLatles of Letuingen. 
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generous feeling which prompted you to see Mrs Norton, and 
T have been too much her friend to find fault with it. True it 
is that Norton was freely accepted by her, but she was very 
poor, and could therefore hardly venture to refuse him. Many 
people will flirt with a clever, handsome, but poor girl, though 
not marry her—besides, the idea of having old Shery' for a 
grandfather had nothing very captivating. A very unpleasant 
husband Norton certainly was, and one who had little tact. I 
can well believe that she was much frightened, having so many 
eyes on her, some of which, perhaps, not with the most amiable 
expression. 

1 was delighted to learn that you meant to visit poor Clare- 
mont, and to pass there part of your precious birthday. 
Claremont is the place where in younger days you were least 
plagued, and gencraily I saw you thero in good spirits. You 
will also nolena volens be compelled to think of me, and maybe 
of poor Charlotte. 

This gives mo an opening for saying a few words on thia 
subject. I found several times that some people hed given 
you the impression that poor Cherlotte had been hasty and 
Violent even to imperiousness and rudeness. I can you assure 
that it was not so; she was quick, and even violent, but I 
never have seen anybody so open to conviction, and so fair 
and candid when wrong. The proverb says, and not without 
some truth, that ladies come always back to the first words, to 
avoid any symptom of having been convinced. Generous 
minds, however, do not do this they fight courageously their 
battles, but when they clearly sce that they are wrong, and 
that the reasons end arguments submitted to them are 
true, they frankly admit the truth. Charlotte had eminently 
this disposition ; besides, she was so anxious to please me, that 
often she would say : “ Let it be as it may ; provided you wish 
it, I will do it.” T always answered : “ I never want anything 
for myself ; when I press something on you, it is from a con- 
viction that it is for your interest and for your good.” I know 
that you have been told that she ordered everything in the house 
and liked to show that she was the mistress. It was not 80. 
On the contrary, her pride was to make me appear to my best- 
advantage, and even to display respect and obedience, when 
I least wanted it from her. She would almost exaggerate the 
fecling, to show very clearly that she considered me as her 
jord and master. 


1 Te three stars, Mrs Norton, Lady Dufferin, and Lady Seymoar (afterwards Duchess 
of Somerset), the Inter of whom'was ““ Queen of Beauty ” at the Eglinton Tournsment, 
ote arand-caughters of RB. Sheridan. Lord Melbouroe was much in Mire Norton‘ 

legal aprointment, ened him 
{ale Care ot Common Teas for crim. con-y the ery toos forthe Gotan souks 
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And on the day of the marriage, as most people suspected 
her of a very different disposition, everybody was strack with 
the manner in which she pronounced the promise of obedience. 
I must say that I was much more the master of the house than 
is generally the case in private life. Besides, there was some- 
thing generous and royal in her mind which alone would have 
prevented her doing anything vulgar or ill-bred. What 
rendered her sometimes a little violent was a slight disposition 
to jealousy. Poor Lady Maryborough,' at all times some 
twelve or fifteen years older than myself, but whom I had much 
known in 1814, was once much the cause of a fit of that de- 
scription. I told her it was quite childish, but she said, “it 
nat, because she is a very coquettish, dissipated woman. 
The most difficult task I had was to change her manners ; she 
had something brusque and too rash in her movements, which 
made the Regent quite unhappy, and which sometimes was 
occasioned by a struggle between shyness and the necessity 
of exerting herself. Ihad—I may say so without seaming 
to boast—the manners of the best society of Europe, having 
early moved in it, and been rathor what is called in 
French de la fleur des pois. A good judge I therefore was, 
but Charlotte found it rather hard to be so scrutinised, 
and grumbled occasionally how I could so often find fault 
with her. 

Nothing perhaps speaks such volumes as the positive fact of 
her manners getting quite changed within a year's timo, and 
that to the openly pronounced satisfaction of the very fas- 
tidious and not over-partial Regent. To explain how it 
came that manners were a little odd in England, it is 
necessary to remember thet England hed been for more 
than ten years completely cut off from the rest of the 
world, 

We have bitter cold weather which has given colds to both 
the children. Uncle Ferdinand? is now only arriving si dice 
on Sunday next. He has been robbed of 15,000 francs in his 
own room au Palais-Royal, which is very unpleasant for all 
parties. 

My letter is so long that I must haste to conclude 
it, Fomaining ever, my beloved Victoria, your devoted 

nele, 





Leoromp R. 
My love to Alberto. 


1 Lara Maryborough (1763-2845) was Wiliam Wellesley Pole, brother of the Marquess 
‘Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. He married Katherine Elizabeth Forbes, grand- 
daughter of the third Earl of Granard. 

2 'Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, King Leopold's brother, 
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Afemorandum by Mr Anson. 


Minutes of Conversations with Lord Melbourne and 
Baron Stockmar. 


28ch Vay 1840. 


Lord Melbourne.—“ I have spoken to the Queen, who says 
the Prince complains of a want of confidence on trivial matters, 
and on all matters connected with the politics of this country. 
She said it proceeded entirely from indolence ; she knew it was 
wrong, but when she was with the Prince she preferred talking 
upon other subjects. 1 told Her Majesty that she should try 
and alter this, and that there was no objection to her con- 
versing with the Prinee upon any subject she pleased. My 
impression is that the chief obstacle in Her Majesty's mind is 
the fear of difference of opinion, and she thinks that domestic 
harmony ix more likely to follow fron avoiding subjects likely 
to creato difference. My own experience Jeads me to think 
that subjects between man and wife, even where difference 
is sure tu ensue, ure much better discussed than avoided, 
for the latter course is sure to beget distrust. I do not 
think that the Baroness! is the cause of this want of 
openness, though her name to me is never mentioned by 
the Queen.” 

Baron Stockmar.—* I wish to have a talk with you. The 
Prince leans more on you then any one else, and gives you his 
entire contidence ; you are honest, moral, and religious, and 
will not belie that trust. The Quecn hes not started upon a 
right principte. She should by degrees impart everything to 
him, but there is danger in his wishing it all at once. A case 
may be laid before him; he may give some crude and un~ 
formed opinion ; the opinion may be taken and the result 
disastrous, and a forcible argument is thus raised against 
advice being asked for the future. 

“ Tho Queen is influenced more than she is eware of by the 
Baroness. In consequence of that influence, sho is not so 
ingenuous as she was two years ago. I do not think that the 
withholding of her confidence does proceed wholly from in: 
dolence, though it may partly arise, as the Prince suggests, 
from the entire confidence which she reposes in her present 
Ministers, making her inattentive to the plans and measures 
proposed, and thinking it unnecessary entirely to comprehend 
them; she is of necessity unable to impart their views and 
Projects to him who ought to be her friend and counsellor.” 








1 Baroness Lelizen, 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
Canbtox TERRACE, 10h June 1340, 


Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and though your Majesty must bo overwhelmed with 
congratulations at your Majesty's escape from the aim of the 
essassint! yet Viscount Palmerston truats that he may bo 
allowed to express the horror with which he heard of the 
diabolical attempt, and the deep thankfulness which he feels 
at your Majesty's providential preservation. 
ount Palmorston humbly trusts that the failure of this 
atrocious attempt mey be considcrod as an indication that 
your Mujesty is reserved for a long and prosperous reign, and 
is destined to assure, for many years to come, the welfare and 
happiness of this nation, 











The King of the French to Queen Victoria, 
AL Juin 1840, 


Maname 14 Saur,—C'est avec une profonde indignation 
que je viens d’apprendre Vhorrible attentat qui a menacé les 
précieux jours de votre Majesté. Je rends grace du fond de 
mon cur & la Divine Providence qui les a miraculeusement 
conservés, et qui somble n’avoir permis qu’ils fussent expoxés & 
un si grand danger, que pour faire briller aux yeux de tous, 
votre courage, votre sang-froid, et toutes les qualités qui vous 
distinguent. 

Jose espérer que votre Majesté me permettra de recourir & 
son entremise pour offeir & $.A.1t. le Prince Albert, l’expression 
de tous les sentiments dont je suis pénétré, et qu'elle voudra 
pien recevoir Vassurance de tous ceux que je lui porte, ainsi 
que celle de ma haute estime, de mon inaltérable attachement 
et de mon inviolable amitié. Je suis, Madame ma Sceur, do 
votre Majesté, le bon Frére, Lovis Paiuirre R. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
‘1th June 1840. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns your Majesty many, many thanks for your letter. 
Lord Melbourne was indecd most anxious to learn thet your 
Majesty was weil this morning. It was indeed a most awful 

1 Edward Oxford,  pot-boy, aged eighteen, fired twice at the Queen on Constitation 


‘Tl, "The Queer, who was untouched by eizher shot, Immediately drove to the Luches. 
of Kent's house to announce ler safety. On bis trial, Gxford was found to Le insane. 
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and providential escape. It is impossible not to shudder at 
the thought of it, 

Lord Melbourne thinks that it will be necessary to have an 
examination of this man before such of your Majesty's con- 
fidential servants as are of the Privy Council ;* it should take 
place this morning. 

Addresses will bo moved in both Houses immediately upon 
their meeting. 





The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAEKEN, 12ch June 1919, 

My DEAREST AND MOST BELOVED Vicroria,—I cannot find 
words strong enough to express to you my horror at what 
happened on the 10th, and my happiness and delight to see your 
escape from @ danger whieh was really very great. In your 
gvod little heart I hope that it made you feel grateful to God 
for @ protection whieh was very signal. It does good and is a 
consolation to think that matters are not quite left to take care 
of themselves, but that an all-powerful Hand guides them. 

Louise I told the affair mildly, as it might have made too 
great an impression on her otherwise. She always feels so 
much for you and loves you so much, that she was rejoiced 
heyond measure that you escaped so well and took the thing 
with so much courage.” That you have shown great fortitude is 
not to be doubted, and will make a very great and good im- 
pression. I see that the general feeling is excellent, but what 
au melancholy thing to see a young man, without provocation, 
capable of such # diabolical act! That attempts of that sort 
took place against George III., and even George IV., one can 
comprehend ; but you have not only been extremely liberal,but 
in no instance have you hitherto come into contact with any 
popular feeling or prejudice ; besides, one sould think that 
your being s lady would alone prevent such unmanly conduct. 
Tt shows what an effect bad example and the bad press have. 
{am sure that this act is une singcrie of what passes in France, 
that it is a fancy of some of those societies de Mort aux Rois 
et Sourerains, without knowing wherefore, merely as a sort of 
fashion. . - - 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
Sr Cuocn, 26h July 1840, 


My pearssr Vicrorta—Your dear letter of the 19th 
greatly delighted me... . 


1 Le, the Cabinet. 
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Let me now add a few words on polities. ‘The secret way in 
which the arrangement about the arbitration of the Turco- 
Eqgyptian affairs has been signed, the keeping out of France in 
an affair so near it and touching its interests in various ways, 
has had here a very disastrous effect! I cannot disguise from 
you that the consequences may be very serious, and the more so 
as the Thiers Ministry is supported by the movement party, 
and as reckless of consequences as your own Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, even much more so, a3 Thiers himself would nat bo 
sorry to see everything existing upset. He is strongly impreg- 
nated with all the notions of fame and glory which belonged to 
part of the Republican and the Imperial times ; he would not 
even be much alarmed at the idea of a Convention ruling again 
France, as he thinks that he would be the man to rule tho 
Assembly, and hes told me last year that he thinks it for 
France perhaps the most powerful form of Government.? 

The mode in this affair ought to have been, as soon as the 
Four Powers had agreed on & proposition, to communicate it 
officially to France, to join it. France had but two ways, either 
to join or to refuse its adhesion. If it had chosen the last, it 
would have been a free decision on her part, and a secession 
which had nothing offensive in the eyes of the nation, 

But there is a material difference between loaving a company 
from motives of one’s own, or being kicked out of it. I must 
beg you to speak seriously to Lord Melbourne, who is the head 
of your Government, on these important affairs; they may 
upset everything in Europe if the mistake is not corrected and 
moderated. 

I shall write again to you next Friday from hence, and on 
Saturday, Ist August, we set off. Ever, my dearest Victoria, 
your devoted Uncle, Leororp R, 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 


Teh August 1840. 
G0 bat) 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The House of Lords lasted until eight, and Lord Melbourne 
might by an exertion have got to the Palace to dinner, but aa 
he had the Speech, by no means an easy one, to prepare for the 


4 Op the 15th of aly a convention was signed in Landon by repronntatives of England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, offeriog an ultimstam to the Viceroy of Ezypt, Tho ex- 
clusion of France was hotly’ resented in Paris. Guizot, then Ambasisdor in London, 

had boen kept in ignorance of the project, but the Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, 
one that there had been any dlacourtesy intended, or want of consideration sown. 

2 Lonis Adolphe Toiere (2737-1877), who throught the Frese hed coniributed to the 
downfall of the e Bourbons, ‘had held various Cabinet offices under Louis Philippe, and, 
from March to October 1849, was for the second time Preauer. 
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consideration of the Cabinet to-morrow, he thought it better 
to take this evening for that purpose, and he hopes therefore 
that your Majesty will excuse his not coming, which is to him 
@ great sacrifice to have made. 

Your Majesty will have probably seen by this time the 
report from your Majesty's Consul at Boulogne of the mad 
attempt of Louis Bonaparte It is rather unfortunate that 
it should have taken place at this moment, as tho violent and 
excited temper of the French nation will certainly lead them to 
attribute it to England. It will also he highly embarrassing 
to the King of the French to have in his possession a member 
of the family of Bonaparte and so many Bonapartists who have 
certainly deserved death but whom it may not be prudent or 
politic to execute. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
WIESDADES, 22nd September 2840, 


My peargst Vicroria,—I was most happy in receiving this 
morning per messenger your dear little letter of the 15th, 
though it is grown a little elderly. The life one Jeads here is 
not favourable to writing, which, besides, is prohibited, and 
easily gives me palpitation enough to sing “ di tanti palpiti /” 
T get up at half after six and begin to drink this hot water ; 
what with drinking and walking one comes to ten o’clock or 
half after ten for breakfast. Then I read papers and such like 
things. At one o’clock I have been generally bored with some 
visit or other till two o'clock. I try to finish some writing, and 
then I walk and ride out till dinner-time, generally at seven, 
Jn the evening I have written sometimes, but it certainly does 
one harm. You see that there remains but little time for 
writing. 

I am most happy to find that you are well; the papers, 
which don’t know what to invent to lower the Funds, said that 
you had been unwell on the 10th, which, God be praised ! is 
not at all true. 

I pity poor Princess Augusta? from all my heart. I am 
sure that if she had in proper time taken care of herself she 
might have lived to a great age. I have not time to-day to 
write at any length on the politics of the day, but I am far from 

2 The Prince, aftermards the emperor ‘Napoleon TIL, descended on Boulogne with 
fifty-three persons, ‘which bad been intended, with stage effect, to alight: 
on tie Caldune 2e'Napeléen, Se ton captured, ied fr high ensont ond sestenced to 

tual improctrant. Hie effected hia eacepe, Which was undoubtedly connived at 


7, te, ‘wuthorities, in 1818. 
‘2 Princess Augusta, second daughter of Gearge IIL. Ser p. 230, 
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thinking that the French acted wisely in the Oriental affair. I 
must say that I think the King meant well, but I should not 
have abstained from the Conference as he did, though, in France, 
interference with Mehemet Ali was certainly not popular. In 
England much of the fond is logical, but the form towards 
France was, and is still, harsh and insulting. I don’t think 
France, which these ten years behaved well, and the poor King, 
who was nearly murdered I don’t remember how often, de- 
served to be treated so unkindly, and all that seemingly to 
please the great Autocrat. Wo must not forget what were the 
fruits of the first Convention of July 1828—I think the 16th or 
26th of that month ; I ought to remember it, as I took its 
name in vain often enough in the Greek affair. 

This first Convention brought about the battle of Navarino 
and the second campaign of the Russians, which ended with, in 
fact, the demise of the poor old Porte, the Treaty of Adrianople. 
Your Majesty was then afflicted with the age of ten, in itself a 
good age, and may not remember much about it except that 
in 1829 the affair about my going to Greece began, and that 
your affectionate heart took some intercat in that. Lord 
Melbourne, however, you must encourage to speak about this 
matter, Canning’s intention was this: he said we must 
remain with Russia, and by this means prevent mischief. The 
Duke of Wellington, who came to me shooting at Claremont in 
1828, really did cry, though he is not of a crying disposition, 
and said ‘* by this Convention the Russians will have the power 
of doing all they never would have dared to do single-handed, and 
shielded by this infernal Convention, it will not be in our power 
to stop them.” Russia is again in this very snug and comfort- 
able position, that the special protection of the Porte is confided 
to its tender mercies—Ja chévre gardant le chou, the wolf the 
sheep, as I suppose I must not coropare the Tures to lambs, 
‘The Power which ruined the Ottoman Empire, which since a 
hundred and forty years nearly pared it all round nearly in 
every direction, is to be the protector and guardian of that 
same empire ; and we are told that it is the most scandalous 
calumny to suspect the Russians to have any other than the 
most humane and disinterested views ! “' ainsi soit-il,” as the 
French say at the end of their sermons. This part of the 
Convention of the 15th of July 1840 strikes impartial people as 
strange, the more so as nothing lowers the Porte so much in the 
eyes of the few patriotic Turks who remain than the protection 
of the arch-enemy of the concern, Russia. I beg you to read 


4 Under thle treaty. (Lath September 1829) the Danabian principalities were made 
iewoally independent State, the treaty inaction ofthe Rosphor ss 
and Dardanelles were confirmed, and ¢ 
ihe treaty the terns of tue Protooo! of 22nd March 1899. 
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this part of my letter to my good and dear friend, Lord Mel- 
bourne, to whom I beg to be kindly remembered. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne.t 
WISDSOR CASTLE, 26th September 1840. 


‘This is certainly awkward; but the latter part about Peel 
is most absurd ; to him I ean never apply, we must do every- 
thing but that. But for God’s sake do not bring on a crisis ; ? 
the Queen really could not go through that now, and it might 
make her seriously wt if she were to be kept in astate of agitation 
and excitement if a crisis were to come on ; she has had already 
xo much latcly in the distressing illness of her poor Aunt to 
harass her. 1 beseech you, think of all this, and the conse- 
quences it might cause, not only to me, but to all Europe, ag 
it would show our weakness in a way that would be seriously 
injurious to this country. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Betgians. 
WESDSOR CASTLE, 26th September 1840, 


My prarest Unctx,—I havo unfortunately very little time 
to-day, but I will try and answer your kind letters of the 13th 
and 19th briefly. You know now that the sufferings of good 
excellent Aunt Augusta were terminated on the 22nd of this 
month, I regret her very, very sincerely, though for herself 
we aro all most thankful for the release of such unexampled 
sufferings, borne with such unexampled patience. Almost 
the Jast thing she said when she was still conscious, the day 
before she died, was to Mr More (the apothecary), who wrote me 
every morning a Report : ‘ Have you written to my darling ?” 
Is this not. touching ?_ The Queen-Dowager had her hand in 
hers when she died, and closed her eyes when all was over ; all 
the Family were present. 

T have seen your letters to Palmerston, and his answer to 
you, and T also send you a paper from Lord Melbourne. I 
assure you that I do give these affairs my most serious attention : 
it would be indeed most desirable if France could come back to 
us, and I think what Metternich suggests very sagacious and 

1 The letter, to which this is « reply, seme not to have been preserved. The Queen's 
letter, having been shown to Lord Johp Russell and copied by him, has hitherto been 
supposed to be a letter from Lord Melbourne to Lord John Russell, See Walpole's 
‘Russell, vol. j., chap. zl. 

2 The Cabinet met on the 28th to consider the Oriental Question. The Government 


was on the vente of dissolution, os Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell were in con- 
flict ‘The meeting was adjourned tl Ist October. 
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well-judged.1_ You must allow me to state that France has 
put herself into this unfortunate state. I know (as I saw all 
the papers) how she was engeged to join us—and I know how 
strangely she refused ; I know also, that France agrees in the 
principle, but only doubts the efficacy of the measures. Where 
then is “ La France outragée ” ? wherefore arm when there is 
no enemy ? wherefore raise the war-cry ? But this has been 
done, and has taken more effect than I think the French Govern- 
ment now like ; and now she has to undo all this and to calm 
the general agitation and excitement, which is not so easy. 
Still, though France is in the wrong, and quite in the wrong, 
still J am most anxious, as I am sure my Government also are, 
that France should be pacified and should again take her place 
amongst the five Powers. I am sure she might easily do this. .. 

‘Albert, who sends his love, is much occupied with the 
Eastern affairs, end is quite of my opinion. . . . 





ount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 904 September 1840, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is quite well, and will be ready at half-past one. 

The Prince's? observations are just, but stil] the making an 
advance to France now, coupled with our constant inability 
to carry into effect the terms of our Convention, will be an 
humiliating step. 

Lord Melbourne sends a letter which he has received this 
morning from Lord Normanby, whom he had desired to 
see Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, and try what 
he could do. 

Lord Melbourne also sends a letter which he has received 
from Lord Lansdowne. 

Lord Melbourne would beg your Majesty to return them 
both. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
DOWNING STREET, Let October 1840. 
Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
We have had the Cabinet and it has passed over quietly. We 
have agreed to make e proposition to France founded upon 
the communication of Prince Metternich to the King of the 
1 Metternich’s suggestion was that if other means of coercion failed, the allies showd 
janction with Frsnce. 


renew their deliberations in 
2 Prince Metternich, = 
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Belgians.' Palmerston will propose to-morrow to Neumann,” 
the Prussian Minister, and Brunnow,’ that he should write to 
Granville, authorising him to acquaint Thiers that if France 
will concur in respecting the principle of the treaty, we, with- 
out expecting her to adopt coercive measures, will concert 
with her the further course to be adopted for the purpose of 
carrying the principle into effect. This isso far so good. Lord 
Melbourne trusts that it will get over the present entanglement, 
but of course we must expect that in a matter so complicated 
and which we have not the power of immediately terminating, 
further difficulties will arise. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Dowsnse STREET, Snd October 1810, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
We have just had another Cabinet, which was rendcred neces- 
sary by Brannow and the Prussian Minister refusing to concur 
in what we determined yesterday without reference to their 
Courts and authority from them. This makes it impossible for 
us to take the step in the way we proposed, but we have now 
settled that Palmerston should direct Granville to submit the 
proposition to Thiers, and ask him how he would be disposed 
to receive it if it were formally made to him. This, so far as 
‘we are concerned, will have all the effect which could have been. 
attained in the other way. 

Very important despetches of the 14th inst. have come from 
Constantinople. Tho Ministers of the Porte held the last 
proposition of Mehemet Ali as a positive refusal of the terms of 
the Convention, and proceeded by the advice of Lord Ponsonby® 
at once to divest Mchemet Ali of the Pashalik of Egypt; to 
direct a blockade of the coasts both of Syria and Egypt, and 
to recall the four Consnis from Alexandria. These are serious 
measures, and there are despatches from Lord Beauvale ® 
stating that Prince Metternich is much alarmed at them, and 
thinks that measures should be immediately taken to diminish 
and guard against the effect which they may have in France. 
Lord Melbourne humbly begs your Majesty’s pardon for this 
hurried scrawl upon matters of such importance, but Lord 

4 See p. 251. 2 Austrian Minister. 

3 Hussian Minister, 

4 The peace party in the Cabinet were defeated and Palmerston triumphant, 

© Hint Amussdor at Constantinople, 

5 Frederick J: Lamb, younger brother of Lord Melbourne, and his successor in tie 


title (1782-2853), Me was ut this time Ambassador at Vieans, having previously been 
Ambassador at Lisbon. 
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Melbourne will have the opportunity of speaking to your 
Majesty more fully upon them to-morrow. 


The King of the Belzians to Quecn Victoria. 
Wuespspex, tad October 1840, 


. Thore is an idea that Mehemet Ali suffers from what one 
calls un charbon, a sort of dangerous ulcer which, with old 
people, is never without some danger. If this is true, it only 
shows how little one can say that the Pashalik of Aleppo is 
to decide who is to be the master of the Ottoman Empire in 
Burope and Asia, the Sultan or Mehomet ? It is highly pro- 
bable that if the old gentleman dies, his concern will go to 
pieces ; a division will be attempted by the children, but that 
in the East hardly ever succeeds. There everything is personal, 
except the sort of Caliphate which the Sultan possesses, and 
when the man is gone, his empire also goes, Runject Singh? is 
f proof of this ; his formidable power will certainly go to the 
dogs, though the Sikhs have a social link which does not exist 
in the Egyptian concern. If we now were to set everything in 
Europe on a blaze, have a war which may change totally all 
that now exists, and in the midst of it we should hear that 
Mchemet is no more, and his whole boutique broken up, would 
it not be really laughable, if it wes not melancholy ? And still 
the war once raging, it would no longer put a stop to it, but go 
on for other reasons. 

I cannot understand what has rendered Palmerston so 
extremely hostile to the King and Government of France. A 
Hille civility would have gone a great way with the French ; if 
in your Speech on the lith of August some regret had been 
expressed, it wonld have greatly modified the feelings of the 
French. But Palmerston likes to put his foot on their necks / 
Now, no statesman must triumph over an encmy that is not quite 
dead, because people forget a real loss, a real misfortune, but 
they won’t forget an insult. Napoleon made great mistakes 
that way ; he hated Prussia, insulted it on all occasions, but 
still left if alive. ‘The consequence was that in 1813 they rose 
to a man in Prussia, even children and women took arms, not 
only because they had been injured, but because they had 
been treated with contempt and insulted. I will here copy what 
the King wrote to me lately from Paris: 

“Vous ne vous faites pas d’idée & quel point lapprobation 
publique soutient les armements, c'est universel. Je regrette 

















1 Runfeet Singh, known as the Lion of the Punjob, had died in 1839, havi 
consolidated the Stk power. "As an ontegme of the Sikh wats in 1840 sud 1848, the 
Punjab was annexed by Great Britain in 1849. 


* 
VoL. I 8 
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que cela aille bien au-dela, car ia fureur contre I'Angleterre 
saccroit et un des pointa que je regrette le plus, c'est que tout 
notre peuple est persuadé quo l’Angleterro veut réduire la 
France aw rang ds Puissance secondaire, et vous savez cc que 
c'est quo l’orgueil national et la vanité de tous les peuples. Je 
¢rois done bien urgent que ls crise actuelle se termine bientat 
pacifiquement, Plus je crois que union de I’ Angleterre et de 
la France est la base du repos du monde, plue je regrette de 
voir susciter tant d’irritation entre nos deux Nations. La 
question est de savoir ee que veut véritablement le Gouverne- 
ment Anglais. J’avoue que je ne suis pas sans crainte et sans 
inquiétude & cot égard quand jo récapitule duns ma téte tout ce 
que Lord Ponsonby @ fait pour Pallumer et tout ce qu'il fait 
encore, Je n’aurais aucune inquiétude si je croyais que le 
Gouverneinent suivrait la voix de sa Nation, ct les tables 
intéréts de xon pays qui repoussent l’alliance Russe et indiquent 
eclle de Ja France, co qui est tout-i-fait conforme & mes vooux 
pe tsonnels. Mais ma vicille expérience me rappelle ce que font 
Jos passions personnelles, qui prédominent bien plus de nos 
jours que les véritables intéréts, et ce que peut le Gouvernement 
a ais pour entrainer son pays, et je crains beaucoup l'art 

ja Russio ou phutét de !Empereur Nicolas de captiver, par 
ie plus immonses flatteries, les Ministres Anglais, preave Lord 
Durham. Or si ces deux Gouvernements veulent ou osent 
entreprendre ’abaissement de la France, la guerre s‘allumera, et 
pour mon compte alors je m'y jetterai @ outrance, mais si comme 
je 'espore encore, malgré mes soupgons, ils ne veulent pas Ja 
guerre, alors Vaffaire do i'Orient, s'arrangera & J’amiable, et le 
cri de toutes les Nations fera de nouveau justice de ces humeurs 
belliqueuses et consolidera la paix générale, comme cela est 
arrivé dans les premiéres années de mon régne.”” 

I think it right to give you this extract, es it is written from 
the very bottom of the King’s heart, end shows the way in 
which he considers the present position of affairs. Perhaps 
you will be so kind to read it or to let it be read by Lord 
Melbourne. It is this abaissement de la France which now 
stieks in their throats. Chartres* has quite the same feeling, 
and then the refrain is, plutét périr que de souffrir cette 
tgnominie I 

Really my paper is abominable, but it is a great shame that 
in the residence of such a rich Prince nothing ean be had. 
My letter being long, I conclude it with my best blessings. 
Ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Lroroty R. 














1 Ferdinand, Dake of Ortens, who died 13th Joly 1842, was generally called Charts 
in the family Circle; this title, which he lind previously bore, was conferred on his 
‘younger son, born 9th November 1840. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen toria. 
CLAREUOST, 64h October 1840, 





Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The King’s letter to Lord Melbourne is in many respects just 
and truet The practical measure which it recommends, 
namely, that Lord Granville should make to Thiers a general 
proposition for settling the whole matter, is very much the same 
as that which we agreed upon at the Cabinet should bo adopted. 
Lord Melbourne expects that this has been carried into effect, 
and if it has not, Lord Mclbourne has urged that it should be 
done without delay. 

‘These affairs are very troublesome and vexatious, but they 
are, unfortunately, more than troublesome, they are pregnant 
with danger. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
WIESDADAN, 6th October 184, 


. It is to-day the poor King of tho French’s birthday ; 
he is sixty-seven years old, and these last ten years he has had 
a pleasant time of it. And now he has this serious and difficult 
complication to deal with, and still I find him always fair and 
amiable in his way of looking at ail these things, and bearing 
the almost unbearable annoyance and plagues of his arduous 
position with a degree of firmness and courage worthy of kinder 
treatment from the European Powers than he has received... . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Souri SrageEr, 9h October 1840, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Lord John Russell has directed a Cabinet to be summoned for 
to-morrow at three o'clock, at which he intends to propose 
that “‘ Instructions should be sent to Lord Granville to ascer- 
tain from the French Government what terms France would 
consider satisfactory for the immediate arrangement of tho 
affairs of the East.” 

That if such terms shell eppear satisfactory, Mr Henry 
Bulwer? or some person of similar rank should be sent to 





4 ‘The King of the Belgians had written a letter to Lord Melbourne on 1st October, 
qphich be had sent to Queen Vietori, eating her to read it and forwara Wt to Lord Mel? 

joarae. 

2 Henry Bulwer (1802-1872), afterwards Lord Dalling, then First Secretary. of 
ambatsy ln Pans bora Msiser to Spas, TOASIBAS #15 the United Biaten, SADTGANG 
to Tuscany, 1857-1855 ; and Ambassador to Turkey, 1858-2865, 
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Constantinople to urge their acceptance on the Sultan, 
and that our Allies should be invited to co-operate in that 
negotiation. 

That the French Government should be informed that the 
only made in which the pacification can be carried into effect 
is by Mchemet Ali's accepting the terms of the treaty and then 
receiving from the Sultan the terms which shall have been 
previously agreed upon by his Allies. 

Lord Melbourne fecls certain that Lord Palmerston will not 
ace,.de to these proposals, and indeed Lord Melbourne himself 
much doubts whether, after all that has passed, it would be 
Tight to submit the whole matter, as it were, to the decision 
and arbitration of France. Lord John Russell seems very 
much determined to press this question to @ decision to- 
morrow, and Lord Melbourne much fears that such a decision 
may lead to serious consequences. 

Lord Melbourne is much gricved to have to send your 
Majesty intelligence which he knows will greatly disquiet your 
Majesty, but there is no remedy for it. 

Lord Melbourne’s lumbago is somewhat better to-day but 
not much. His being compelled to attend at the House 
of Lords yeaterday prevented him from recovering. He 
has remained in bed to-day, and hopes to be better to- 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victorian. 
SourH STREET, 98h October 1840, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has just received your Majesty's box. He will do all he 
can to put everything together, and it does not appear to him 
that there is any nocessity on any side for a decisive step at 
present. A letter is arrived to-day from Bulwer, which states 
that the instructions given to Guizot are, through the inter- 
position of the King, of a very pacific character. It would 
surely be well to see what they are, and whether they will not. 
afford the means of arranging the whole affair. 

Lord Melbourne thought with your Majesty that the letter 
to Lord Granville upon Prince Metternich’s proposition was 
a great deal too short and dry and slight, but the importance 
of this step is now a good deal superseded by what has taken 
place, and the position of affairs has already become different 
frem that in which it was resolved upon. 

Lord Melbourne very much thanks the Prince for his letter, 
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which may do much service and have an effect upon the 
antagonists. 

Lord Melbourne has just seen Dr Holland! Lord Mel- 
bourne is very much crippled and disabled. Lord Melbourne 
does not think that the shooting has had anything to do with it. 
His stomach has lately been out of order, which is always the 
cause of these sort of attacks. Lord Melbourne will come 
down on Sunday if he possibly can, and unless he should be still 
disabled irom moving. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SovTM STAREY, 10% October 1840, 


Lord Melbourn presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
.. . All the question at the Cabinet to-day as to whether we 
should write a communication to Franco was fortunately put 
an end to by Guizot desiring to see Palmerston in the morning 
and making a communication to him. This communication 
is very much in substance what Mr. Bulwer’s note had ted us 
to expect. It is a strong condemnation of the act of the 
Porte depriving Mehemet Ali of the Government of Egypt, an 
ezpresiion of satisfaction at having already learned from Lord 
Palmerston and Count Apponyi? that Austria and England 
are not prepared to consider this act as irrevocable, and a 
threat on the part of France that he considers the power of 
Mchemet Ali in Egypt @ constituent part of the Lalance of 
Europe, and that he cannot permit him to be deprived of that 
province without interfering. It was determined that this 
intimation should be met in an amicable spirit, and that Lord 
Palmerston should see the Ministers of the other Powers and 
agree with them to acquaint the French thet they with Eng- 
land would use their good offices to induce the Porte not to 
insist upon the deprivation of Mehemet Ali as far as Egypt is 
concerned. Lord Melbourne hopes that this transaction may 
lead to a general settlement of the whole question. 

Lord Melbourne feels himself much fatigued to-night. 
Though better, he is yet far irom well, and he knows by ex- 
perience that this malady when once it lays hold of him does 
not easily let go. It was so when he was younger. He fears, 
therefore, that it will rot be prudent for him to leave town so 
early as Monday, but will do so ss soon as he can with safety. 


4 Dr (afterwards Sir) Henry Holland, Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 1800-1873, 
Sather of Lord Krutstord. 
2 Born 1782 ; at this time the Austrian Ambassador ia France. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 


‘PANSWANGER, 110) October 1840, 


Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. 

Viscount Palmerston submits to your Mejesty some in- 
teresting letters, which he received some days ago from Paris, 
showing that there never bas been any real foundation for the 
alarm of war with France which was felt by some persons in 
this country. 

Viscount Palmerston also submits 8 despatch from Mons. 
‘Thiers to Mons. Guizot which was communicated to him 
yestorday by Mons. Guizot, and which seems to open a prospeot 
of an amicable and satisfactory understanding between France 
and the Four Powers. 

Viscount Palmerston also submits a note from Mr Bulwer 
intimating that the French Government would be contented 
with an arrangement which should leave Mehemet Ali in 
possession of Egypt elone, without any part of Syria, and 
Viscount Palmerston submits that such is the arrangement 
which it would on all accounts be desirable to accomplish, 
There seems reason to think that, the bombardment of Beyrout ! 
and tho deposal of Mehemet Ali by the Sultan have greatly 
contributed to render the French more reasonable on this 
question, by exciting in their minds an apprehension that un- 
lesa some arrangement be speedily effected, the operations now 
going on in the Lovant will end in the entire overthrow of 
Mehemet Ali. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STREKI, 1th October 1840, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has not written before to-day, because he had nothing new 
to lay before your Majesty. Lord Melbourne anxiously hopes 
she feela some confidence that the present state of the Eastern 
affairs is such as may lead to a speedy, amicable termination— 
at the same time, with @ nation so irritable as the French, and 
with the Constitution which they heve and which they are 
unused to exercise, it is impossible to feel secure for a moment. 
Guizot, when he gave the despatch oi Thiers to Lord Palmer- 
ston, said that he had nothing to do with the reasonings of that 
despatch, and would not enter into any argument upon them, 


3 On 10th October Thrahim was defeated by the Allies, end next day Beyrout waa 
cccupled by Selah, Austslan, and Tureise troops, ' 
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He delivered them only in his official capacity as the Am- 
bassador of the King of Francs. All he would say was that 
they were the result of a great effort of that party in France 
which was for peace. This was a sufficient intimation that he 
himself did not approve of them, but it was not possible to 
collect from what he said upon what grounds his dissent was 
founded. Lord Melbourne has since heard that he says, that 
he considers thet France has taken too Jow a tone and hes 
made too much concession, and that he could not have been 
a party to this step if he had been one of the King’s Ministers. 
The step is also probably contrary to the declared opinion of 
M. Thiers; whether it be contrary to his real opinion is 
another question. But if it was written principally by the in- 
fluence of the King, it is a measure at once bold and friendly 
upon his part, and the success of which will much depend upon 
its being met in an amicable spirit here. 

Lord Melbournereturns the letter of the King of the Belgians. 
Lord Melbourne kept it because he wished to show it to Lord 
John Russell, and some others, as containing an authentic 
statement of the feelings of the King of the French, which it is 
well that they should know. . . . 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 
WEenson CasTLe, 12th October 1840, 


The Queen in returning these letters must express to Lord 
Palmerston. her very great satisfaction at the favourable turn 
affairs have taken, and the Queen earnestly trusts that this 
demonstration of returning amity on the part of Frence will be 
met in a very friendly spirit by Lord Palmerston and the rest 
of her Government. The Queen fecls certain that this change 
on the part of France is also grestly owing to the peaceable 
disposition of the King of the French, and she thinks that in 
consideration of the difficulties the King has had to contend 
with, and which he seems finally to have overcome, we should 
make some return; and indeed, as Lord Palmerston states, 
the arrangement proposed is the best which can be desired. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Soure SrRgeT, 1% Ocober 1840. 
Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is much better to-day, free from pain and difficulty of 
moving, but he thinks that it would not be prudent, and that 
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he should run the risk of bringing back the complaint, if he 
should leave town to-morrow. 

He thinks it might also be imprudent in another point of 
view, as affairs are still in a very unsettled state, and the rest 
of the Cabinet watch with great impatience, and, to say the 
truth, not without suspicion, the manner in which Palmerston. 
will carry into offect the decision of Saturday. They are par- 
ticularly anxious for speed, and I have written both last night 
and this morning to Palmerston, to urge him not to delay. 
‘He will go down to Windsor to-morrow, and your Majesty will 
thon have an opportunity of speaking to him, upon which 
Lord Melbourno will write again to your Majesty. 

Guizot has been with Lord Melbourne this morning for the 
purpose of ropeating what he had before said to Palmerston, 
that the Noto which he delivered on Saturday was the result 
of a great effort made by the party who are for peace, that it 
had been conquered against a strong opposition, that if it were 
not taken advantage of here now, it would not be renewed, 
that the conduct of affairs in France would probably fall into 
the hands of the violent party, and that it would be no longer 
possible to control the excited feclings of the people of France. 

The worst is that Palmerston, and John Russell, with 
the greater part of the Cabinet, proceed upon. principles, 
opinions, and expectations which are entirely different from 
gone another, und which therefore necesserily Jead to a different 
course of action. We are anxious to finish the business 
apecdily, because we fear that there is danger of the Govorn- 
ment of Frence being forced into violent measures by popular 
outery. Palmerston, on the contrary, thinks that there is no 
danger of war, that the French do not mean war, and that 
there is no feeling in France but what has been produced by 
the Ministry and their instruments the Press. 

We are anxious that the opportunity should be seized now 
whilst we have the appearance of success in Syria, not being at 
all confident of the ultimate result. Palmerston, on the con- 
trary, is 80 confident of complete success, that he wishes to 
delay concluding the affair until he can have the benefit of the 
full advantages, which he anticipates, in the negotiation. 

We should be too glad to sce the matter settled, leaving 
Mchemet Ali in possession of Egypt. 

Palmerston has both the wish and the hope of getting him 
out of Egypt, as well as Syria. 

These great differences of view, object, and expectation 
render it difficult for those who hold them to pursue the same 
Line of conduct. 

There is also, as your Majesty knows, much suspicion, dis- 
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trust and irritation, and all these circumstances throw great 
obstacles in the way of the progress of affains, but Lord 
Melbourne hopes that they will all be overcome, and that 
we shall arrive at a safe conclusion. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STREVT, 15¢h October 1840, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
It is absolutely necessary that we should have a Cabinet on 
Thursday. There is so much natural impatience, and so deep 
an interest taken in what is now going on, that it cannot be 
avoided... . 

Your Majesty will naturally seize this opportunity of stating 
strongly to Palmerston your wishes that this opportunity 
should be taken advantage of, with a view to the speedy 
accommodation of the whole difference. Your Majesty will 
sce the necessity of at the same time not appearing to tako too 
much tho part of France, which might irritate and indispose. 

Your Majesty will find John Ruscell perfectly right and 
reasonable. He was before somowhat embarrassed by the 
position in which he was placed. Having agreed to the Con- 
vention, it waa difficult for him to take steps which might 
appear to be in departure from its policy, and to be occasioned 
by the gravity of its consequences. But this step upon the 
part of France will enable all the friends of pvaco to act 
cordially together. John Russell thinks that you have not 
been put fully in possession of his sentiments. Lord Mcl- 
bourne thinks this is not the case ; but it would be woll if your 
Majesty would try to efface this impression from his mind 
es much as possible. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
18th October 1840, 


My pranesr Unctz,—. .. I have three kind letters of 
yours unanswered before me, of the ist, 2nd, and 6th, for which 
many thanks. My time is very short indeed to-day, but 
Albert has, I know, written to you about the favourable turn 
which the Oriental affairs have taken, and of the proposition of 
France, which is very araicably received here; Austria and 
Prussia are quite ready to agree, but Brunnow has been making 
already difficulties (this is in confidence to you). 1 hope and 
trast that this will at length settlo the affair, and that peace, the 
blessings of which are innumerable, will be preserved. 1 feel 
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we owe much of the change of the conduct of France to the 
peaceable disposition of the dear King, for which I feel grateful.’ 
Pray, dear Uncle, when an opportunity offers, do offer the King 
my best, sincerest wishes for his health and happiness in every 
wey, on the occasion of his birthday ; may he live many years, 
for the benefit of all Europe! . . - 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Wasson Casr.t, 16h Oaoter 1840. 


My peanesr Uvcix,—I received your kind but anxious 
letter of the 10th, the day before yesterday, and hasten to 
reply to it by the courier who goes to-day. Indeed, dearest 
Unele, I have worked hard this last week to bring about 
something conciliatory, and I hope and trust I have sueceeded. 
Lord Melbourne, who left Claremont on the same day as we 
did, was confined to the house till yesterday, when he arrived 
here, by a lumbago and bilious attack ; but I had a constant 
correspondence with him on this unfortunate end alarming 
question, and he is, I can assure you, fully aware of the danger, 
and as anxious as we are to set matters right ; and so is Lord 
John, and Palmerston, I hope, is getting more reasonablo. 
They have settled in consequence of Thiers’ two despatches 
that Palmerston should write to Lord Ponsonby to urge the 
Porte not to dispossess Mehemet Ali finally of Egypt, and I 
believe the other foreign Ministers at Constantinople will 
receive similar instructions; this despatch Palmerston will 
send to Granville (to-night, I believe) to be communicated to 
Thiers, and J have made Palmerston promise to put into the 
despatch to Granville “that it would be @ source of great 
satisfaction to England, if this would be the cause of bringing 
back France to that alliance (with the other Four Powers) from 
which we had seen her depart with so much regret.” I hope this 
will have a good effect. Now, in my humble opinion (but this 
I say of myself and without anybody’s knowledge), if France, 
upon this, were to make some sort of advance, and were to 
cease arming, I think all would do; for you see, if France goes 
on arming, we shall hardly be justified in not doing the same, 
and that would be very bad. Couldn't you suggest this to the 
King and Thiers, as of yourself ? My anxiety is great for the 
return of amity and concord, I can assure you. I think our 





1 The King of the French was alarmed at the warlike language of his Ministers. He 
ehocked the preparations for war which Thiers was making ; he weat further, and on the 
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child ought to have besides its other names those of Turco 
Egypto, 63 we think of nothing else! T had a long talk with 
Palmerston on Wednesday, and elso with J. Russell. 

I hope I have done good. The Dutch don’t like the abdica- 
tion. I'm so sorry for poor little Paris {* 

Pray excuse this dreadful scrawl, but I am so hurried. Ever 
your devoted Niece, Vicronia R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAEKEN, 17th October 1840, 


My pares Vicrorsa,—You will, I am sure, have been very 
mouch shocked on hearing that on the 15th there was a new 
attempt made to kill the poor good King at Paris.2 ‘The place 
was cleverly chosen, as the King generally puta his head. out 
of the carriage window to bow to the guard. I join the letter 
which he had the goodness to forward us through an estafette. 
May this melancholy atfentat impress on your Ministers the 
necessity of aiding the King in his arduous task... . You 
will have the goodness to show this letter to Albert. 

‘Louise was much alarmed when it arrived at such an unusual 
hour; it was ten o'clock. At first we thought it might be 
something about poor little Paris, who is not yet so well as one 
could wish, 

We have gloomy miserable weather, and I feel much dis- 
gusted with this part of the world. Ever, my beloved Victoria, 
your devoted Uncle, Lrorotp R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAREEN, 20ih October 1840. 


My mosr netovep Vicrorra,—I must write to you a few 
lineaby M. Drouet, who returns to-morrow morning to England. 
God bless you for the great zeal you have mie en action for our 
great worl, the maintenance of peace; it is one of the greatest 
importance for everything worth caring for in Europe, You 
know well that no personal interest guides me in my exertions ; 
I am in fact bored with being here, and shall ever regret to have 
remained in these regions, when I might so easily have gone 
myself to the Orient, the great object of my predilection. 

1 The Comte de Pari, born 24th August 1938, eldest son of Ferdinand, Dune of 
Orleans, wo was Louls Bhilippe’s eldest son. 

ss Ring Was Grad at aa he was leaving the Toerion, by Darmos, o Marsala 

Groker wrote to Lord Brougham on the Sist of October 1840 -—" Poor Louis Puiippe 
tives the life of a mad dog, snd will soon, I fear, euiZer the death of that general ebjech 

very man's shot" 

3° Bxpren measenger, 
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I never shall advise anything which would be against the 
interests and honour of yourself, your Government, or your 
country, in which I have so great a stake myself. The great 
thing now is not to refuse to negotiate with France, even if it 
should end in nothing. Still for the King Louis Philippe there 
is an immense strength and facility in that word “ nous négo- 
cions”; with this he may get over the opening of the session, 
and this once done, one may hope to come to a conclusion. 
Since Iwroto to Lord Melbourne to-day, I have received a 
letter from tho King, of the 19th, de. yesterday, in which 
he tells me, “ Pourvu qu'il y ait, pour commencer, des négovia- 
tions, cela me donne une grande force.” 

T have written yesterday to him most fully a letter he 127 
show Thiers also concerning the armaments, I think that my 
arguments will make some impression on Thiers. The King 
writes ine word that by dint of great exertion he had brought 
Thiers to be more moderate. If it was possible to bring France 
and Mvhemot Ali to agree to the greatest part of the Treaty, 
it will be worth while fur everybody to consent. The way to 
bring France to join in some arrangement, and to take the 
engagement to compel Mchemet to accept it, would be the 
best: practical way to come to 4 conclusion. It is probable, 
though I know nothing about it in any positive way, that the 
efforts of getting possession of Syria will fail, if the country 
itself does not take up arms on a large scale, which seems not 
to be believed. 

To conclude then my somewhat hurried argumentation, 
the greatest thing is to negotiate. ‘The negotiation cannot 
naw have the effect of weakening the execution as that goes 
on, and it may have the advantage of covering the non-success 
if that shoutd take placo, which is at all events possible if not 
probable. May I beg you to read these few confused words 
to Lord Melbourne as a supplement of my letter to him. 
Darmes says that if Chartres had been with the King, he would 
not have tired, but that his reason for wishing to kill the King 
was his conviction that one could not hope for war till he was 
dead, 

It is really melancholy to see the poor King taking this 
acharnement very tauch to heart, and upon my word, the other 
Powers of Europe owe it to themselves and to him to do every- 
thing to ease and strengthen his awful task. 

What do you say to poor Christina's departure 11 I am 
sorry for it, and for the poor children. She is believed to be 
very rich. 

2 i 
ub ements es ciate ge mento 
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Now I must conclude, but not without thanking you once 
more for your great and most laudable exertions, and wishing you 
every happiness, which you so much deserve, Ever, my most 
beloved Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leorow R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WEspson Castut, 23rd October 1640. 


My pearest Uscur,—Many thanks for your two kind 
letters of the 17th and 20th. I have very little time to-day, 
and it being besides not my regular day, I must bog you to 
excuse this letter being very short. I return you the King's 
letters with bien des remerciments. Itis a horrid business. We 
have had accounts of successes on the Syrian coast. Cuizotis 
here since Wednesday, and goes this morning. Albert (who 
desires me to thank you for your kind letter) has been talking 
to him, and so have I, and he promised in return for my ex- 
pressions of sincere anxiety to see matters raccommo:lécs, to do 
ail in his power to do so. “Je nc vais que pour cela,” ho said. 

‘We were much shocked yesterday at the sudden death of poor 
good, old Lord Holland I send you Dr Holland's lotte: to 
Lord Melbourne about it. He is @ great loss, and to Society an 
irreparable one. I’m sure you will be sorry for it. 

Mamma comes back sooner than the 3Ist, She is in great 
distress at poor Polly's doath. You will regret him. Ever 
your devoted Niece, Vicronm R. 

Pray do try and get the King’s Speech to be pacific, clse 
Parliament must meet here in November, which would be 
dreadful for me. 





The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
‘LAEKEN, 26th October 1840, 

. The Duke of Cambridge arrived, as you know, before 
yesterday evening, at Brussels. Your Uncle visited him 
yesterday, and at six he came to Laeken to dine with us. I 
found him looking well, and he was as usual very good-natured 
and kind. I need not tell you that conversation did not flag 
between us, and that I thought of you almost the whole time. 
In the course of the evening he took leave. He left Brussels 
this morning early, on his way to Calais, and I suppose you will 
hear of him before this letter reaches you. He took charge 

4 Chancellor of the Dusby of Lancaster, who, by ressoa of his 


social inftuence, great 
wealth and high intellocteat andommente, Tas one of the most clicieut supporbo of 
the Whig party. 
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of all my love and hommages for you, dear Albert, and all the 
Royal Family. Before dinner the children were presented to 
him (that is Leopold and Philippe), but I am sorry to say that 
poor Lippchen was so much frightened with his appearance, 
loud voice, and black gloves, that he burst out crying, and 
that we were obliged to send him away. The Duke took his 
shynessvery kindly ; but 1 am still ashacned with his behaviour. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
CARLTON TERRACE, &h November 1840, 


Viscount Paltnerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and in addition to the good news fron Syria, which 
confirms the defeat and dispersion of the forces, both of 
Ibrahim and of Solyman Pasha, with the loss of 8,000 prisoners, 
24 pieces of cannon, the whole of their camp, baggage, and 
stores, followed by the flight of those two Generals with a small 
escort, ho has the satisfaction of informing your Majesty that 
the now French Ministers had a majority of 68, upon the vote 
for the election of the President of the Chamber. 

This majority, so far exceeding any previous calculation, 
seers to place the stability of the Government beyond a doubt, 
though it must, of course, be expected that upon other ques- 
tions their majority will not be so overwhelming. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 
‘Wasson Casruz, 1s November 1840, 


Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and with reference to your Majesty's memorandum of 
the 9th inst., he entreats your Majesty not to believe that 
there exists at present in France that danger of internal 
revolution and of external war which the French Government, 
to serve its own diplomatic purposes, endeavours to represent. 
There ia no doubt a large Party among the leading politicians 

in France, who have long contemplated the establishment of 
a virtually, if not actually, independent State in Egypt and 
Syria, under the direct protection and influence of France, and 
that Party feel great disappointment and resentment at finding 
their schemes in this respect baffled. But that Party will not 
revenge themselves on the Four Powers by making a revolution 
jp France, and they are enlightened enough to see that France 
1X6, Gauset was lected io to Mf. Odillon Bartot. ‘Thiers resigned the 


Bromaship oa Tath October fo the pew Minst=y Soult was Present of the Bonnel, 
‘Guinot Minister of Foreign Adnirs, and Duchate! Minister of the 
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cannot revenge herself by making war against the Four Powers, 
who are much stronger than she is. 

..« But your Majesty may be assured that there is in 
France an immense mass of persons, possessed of property, and 
engaged in pursuits of industry, who are decidedly adverso to 
‘unnecessary war, and determined to oppose revolution, And 
although those persons have not hitherto come prominently 
forward, yet their voice would have made itself heard, when 
the question of peace or unprovoked war came practically to 
be discussed. 

With regard to internal revolution, there is undoubtedly 
in France a large floating mass of Republicans and Anarchists, 
ready at any moment to make a disturbance if there was no 
atrong power to resist them ; but the persons who would lose 
by convulsion aro infinitely more numerous, and the National 
Guard of Paris, consisting of nearly 60,000 men, are chiefly 
pertons of this description, and are understood to be decidedly 

jor internal order, and for external peace. 

It is very natural that the Fronch Government, after having 
failed to extort concessions upon the Turkish Question, by 
menaces of foreign war, should now endeavour to obtain those 
concessions, by appealing to fears of another kind, and should 
say that such concessions are necessary in order to prevent 
revolution in France ; but Viscount Palmerston would submit 
to your Majesty his deep conviction that this appeal isnot botter 
founded than the other, and that a firm ond resolute perse- 
verance on the part of the Four Powers, in the measures which 

have taken in hand, will effect a settlement of the affairs 

‘urkey, which will afford great additional security for the 
inture peace of Europe, without producing in the meantime 
either war with France, or revolution in France. 

France and the rest of Europe are entirely different now 
from what they were in 1792. The French nation is as much 
interested now to avoid further revolution, as it was interested 
then in ridding itself, by any means, of the enormous and 
intolerable abuses which then existed. France then imagined 
she had much to gain by foreign war; France now knows 
she has everything to lose by foreign war. 

Europe then (at least the Continental States) had also a 
strong desire to get rid of innumerable abuses which pressed 
heavily upon the people of all countries. Those abuses have 
now in general been removed ; the people in many parts of 
Germany have been admitted, more or less, to o share in the 
management of their own affairs. A German feeling and a 
spirit of nationality has sprung up among all the German people, 
and the Germans, instead of receiving the French as Liberators, 
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aa many of them did in 1792-1793, would now rise as one man 
torcpel a hateful invasion. Upon all these grounds Viscount 
Palmerston deems it his duty to your Majesty to express his 
strong conviction that the appeals made to your Majeaty’s 
yond feelings by the King of the French, upon the score of the 
danger of revolution in France, unless concessions are made to 
the French Government, have no foundation in truth, and are 
only oxertions of skilful diplomacy. 

Viscount Palmerston has to apologise to your Majesty for 
having inadvertently written @ part of this memorandum upon 
ahalf-sheet of paper. And he would be glad if, without incon- 
venience to your Majesty, he could be enabled to read to the 
Cabinet to-morrow the accompanying despatches from Lord 
Granville. 





Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston.! 
Wrspson Castin, 11¢h Nonember lity, 


The Queen has to acknowledge the receipt of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s letter of this morning, which she has read with great 
attention. Tho Queen will just mako a few observations upon 
various points in it, to which she would wish to draw Lord 
Pahnerston’s attention. The Queen does so with strict 
impartiality, having had ample opportunities of hearing both 
xides of this intricate and highly-important question. 

First of all, it strikes the Queen that, even if M. Thiers did 
raiso the cry, which was so loud, for war in France (but which 
the Queen cannot believe he did to the extent Lord Palmerston 
does), that such an excitement once raised in a country like 
France, where the people are more excitable than almost any 
other nation, it cannot be so easily controuled and stopped. 
again, and tho Queen thinks this will be scen in time. 

Secondly, the Queen cannot either quite agree in Lord 
Palmerston’s observation, that the French Government state 
the danger of internal revolution, if not supported, merely to 
extract further concessions for Mehemet Ali. The Queen does 
not pretend to say that this danger is not exaggerated, but de- 
pend upon it, a certain degree of danger does exist, and that the 
situation of the King of the French and the present French 
Government is not an easy one. The majority, too, cannot be 
depended upon, as many would vote against Odillon Barrot,? 
who would not vote on other occasions with the Soult-Guizot 
Ministry. 

Thirdly, the danger of war is also doubtless greatly ex- 


4A copy of this letter was sent at the ome tine to Lord Melbourne, 
2 The unsuccessful candidate for the Presidency of the Ch: 
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eggerated, as also the numbers of the French troops. But 
Lord Palmerston must recollect how very warlike the French 
are, and that if once roused, they will not listen to the calm 
reasoning of those who wish for peace, or think of the great 
isk they run of losing by war, but only of the glory and of 
revenging insult, as they call it. 

Fourthly, the Queen sees the difficulty there exists at the 
present moment of making any specific offer ta France, but sho 
must at the same time repeat how highly and exceedingly im- 
portant she considers it that some sort of conciliatory agree- 
ment should be come to with France, for she cannot believe 
that the appeals made to her by the King of the French are only 
exertions of skilful diplomacy. The Queen's earnest and only 
wish is peace, and a maintenunce of friendly relations with hor 
aliies, consistent with the honour and dignity of her country. 
She does not think, however, that tho last would be com- 
promised by attempts to soften the irritation still existing in 
France, or by attempts to bring France back to her former 
position in the Oriental Quostion. 

Sho earnestly hopes that Lord Palmerston will consider this, 
will reflect upon the importance of not driving France to 
extremities, and of conciliatory measures, without showing 
fear (for our succosses on the coast of Syria show our power), 
or without yielding to threats. France has been humbled, and 
France is in the wrong, but, therefore, it is easier than if we had 
failed, to do something to bring matters right again. The 
Queen has thus frankly stated her own opinion, which she 
thought it right Lord Palmerston should know, and she is sure 
he will see it is only dictated by an earnest desire to see all as 
rauch united as possible on this important subject. 





Baron Stockmar to Viscount Melbourne. 
Stet Norenber 1840, 
My pear Lorn,—I have just received Her Majesty’s order 
to express to you her great desire to have from this day the 
Prince's name introduced into the Church Prayer. Her own 
words were: “ that I should press it with Lord Melbourne as 
the wish she had most at heart at this moment.” Ever yours 
most sincerely, Srockmar. 


The King of the Belgians to the Prince Albert. 
[Pranslated.] 
‘LAEKEN, 26th Norember 1840. 
... As to polities, I do not wish to say much to-day. 
Palmerston, rez and autocrat, is, for a Minister finding himself 
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in such fortunate circumstances, far foo irritable and violent. 
One does not understand the use of showing so much hatred 
and anger. What he says about the appeal to the personal 
feeling of the Queen, on the part of the King of the French, is child- 
like and malicious, for it has never existed. 

‘The King was for many years the great friend of the Duke of 
Kent, after whose death he remained a friend of Victoria. His 
relations with the latter have, up to 1837, passed through very 
varied phases ; she was for a long time an object of hatred in 
the family, who had not treated the Duke of Kent over- 
amicably, and a proof of this is the fact that the Regent, from 
the year 1819, forbade the Duke his house and presenco— 
which was probably another nail in the Duke’s coffin, Many 
of these things are quite unknown to Victoria, or forgotten by 
her. Still it is only fair not to forget the people who were 
her friends before 1837; after that date there was a violent 
outbreak of affection among people who in the year 1836 
would still not go near Victoria, October 1836, when he sat 
next her at dinner, was the first time that Palmerston himself 
had ever seen Victoria except at a distance. As you have the 
best means of knowing, the King hes not even dreamt of 
applying to Victoria. 

As to danger, it was very great in September, on the occa- 
sion of the ouvrier riot—for a Paris mob fires at once, @ thing 
which—Heaven be thanked !—English mobs rarely do. To- 
wards the end of October, when Thiers withdrew, there was a 
possibility of a revolution, and it was only the fear of people of 
moat that kept them together, and drew them towards 

uizot. 

A revolution, at once democratic and bellicose, could not but. 
become most dangerous. That was on the cards, and only a 
fairly fortunate combination of circumstances saved matters. 
The King and my poor mother-in-law were terribly low, on both 
occasions, and I confess that I looked every day with the greatest 
anxiety for the news. If the poor King hed been murdered, 
or even if he were now to be murdered, what danger, what con- 
fusion would follow | All these things were met by Palmerston 
with the excessively nonchalanie declaration, it was not so, and 
it is not so/ Those are absolutely baseless assertions, and 
totally valueless. At least I could estimate the danger as well 
as he and Bulwer—and, indeed, it was an anxious crisis. I 
should think the Revolution of 1790 et ce qué s'en est suivi had 
done a brisk enough business in Europe, and to risk a new one 
of the same kind would really be somewhat scandalous. 

What, however, may be the future fruit of the seed of 
Palmerston’s sowing, we do not in the least know as yet; it 
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may, however, prove sufficiently full of misfortune for the 
future of innocent people. The Eastern affairs will be put on 
an intelligible footing only when, after these differences with 
Mehemet Ali, something is done for the poor Porte, which is 
now so much out of repair. Otherwise there remains a little 
place which is called Sebastopol, and from which, as the wind 
is almost constantly favourable, one can get very quickly to 
Constantinaple—and Constantinople is always the one placo 
which exercises the greatest influence, and all the more because 
the dueats come from that quarter, with results which tho 
marked economy of England is hardly likely to effect. . . . 

Victoria has borne herself bravely and properly in the 
matter, and deserves to be greaily praised. . . . 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LABKEN, 30th November 1840. 


My Most BELOVED Vicrorta,—I have been longing to write 
to you ever since we got the joyful tidings,’ but I would not do 
so before the nine days were at an end. Now that they are 
over, I hope as you are, thank Gad, so well, I may venture a 
few lines to express @ part of my feelings, and to wish you joy 
on the happy birth of your doar little girl. I need not telt you 
the deep, deep share I took in this most happy event, and all I 
felt for you, for dear Albert, when I heard of it, and since we 
last met. You know my affection for you, and [ will not 
trouble you with the repetition of what youknow. AliI will say 
is that I thanked God with all my heart, and as I have scarcely 
thanked Him for any other favour. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
15th December 1849. 


My pearzsr Uncie,—Many thanks for your kind little letter 
ofthe 10th from Ardenne. Iam very prosperous, walking about 
the house like myself again, and we go to Windsor on the 22nd 
or 23rd, which will quite sot me up. I am very prudent end 
careful, you may rely upon it. Your little grand-niece ia most 
flourishing ; she gains daily in health, strength and, I may add, 
beauty ; I think she will be very like her dearest father ; sho 
grows amazingly ; I shell be proud to present her to you. 


1 The Princess Royal, afterwards the Empress Frederick of Germany, was born 21st 
‘November 1840, 
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The dénouement of the Oriental affair is most fortunate, is it 
not ?¢ 

T see Stockmar often, who is very kind about me and the 
Princess Royal. . . . 

Albert sends his affectionate Jove, and pray believe me 
always, your devoted Niece, Vicrorta R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
LAREN, 2604 December 1840, 


« Tecan well understand that you foe! quite astonished at 
finding yourself within a year of your marriage @ very re- 
spectable mother of a nice little girl, but let us thank Heaven 
that it is so, Any illness to which, unfortunately, we poor 
human creatures are very subject, would almost have kept you 
longer in bed, and make you longer weak and uncomfortable, 
than an event which in your position as Sovereign is of a very 
great importance. 

Because there is no doubt that a Sovereign without heirs 
direct, or brothers and sisters, which by their attachment may 
stand in licn of them, is much to be pitied, viz., Queen Anne's 
later years. Moreover, children of our own, besides the 
affection which one feels for them, have also for their parents 
sentiments which one rarely obtains from strangers. I flatter 
myself therefore that you will be a delighted and delightful 
Maman au milion dune belle et nombrcuse famille. . . . 

1 On the 3rt of November St Jean a'Acre was captured by the allied feet, Admirat 
Sir Robert Stopfurd commanding the British continzeut : the battle i ssid to have bees, 
the firs to test the udvantages of steato. Admin Nance proceeded to Alexandria, ani 
threutened bombartuwent, unless the Pi On 25th November a Con- 
vention was signed, hy 0 Syria, and bound bimkelé 


to restore the Ottcannn Fleet, while to procnre for him undis 
turbed possession of the Pashalik of Bgypt. 









INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER X 


Ar the beginning of the year the Ministry were confronted with 
monetary difficulties and bud trade; their special weakness in 
finance, contrasted with Sir Robert Peel's great sbility, in addition 
to their many reverses, indicated that a change was at hand; and 
confidential communications were, with Lord Melbourne's full 
approval, opened up by tho Princo with Sir Robert Peel, to avert the 
recurrence of a Bedchamber dispute. The Ministry were defoated on 
their Budget, but did not resign. A vote of want of confidence was 
then carried against them by @ majority of one, and Parliament was 
dissolved ; the Ministers appealing to the country on the cry of a 
fixed duty on corn. The Conservative and Protectionist victory was 
a decisive one, the most significant successes being in the city of 
London, Northumberland, and the West Riding. Somewhat im- 
roving thels position in Sectiand and Treland, abd fist holding their 
own in the English boroughs, the Whigs were ubsolutely overwhelmed 
in the counties, and in the result three hundrod and sixty-eight 
Conservatives and only two hundred and ninety-two Liberals were 
returned. The modern practice of resigning before meeting Parlia- 
ment had not then been introduced, and the Ministry was defeated in 
both Houses on Amendments to tho Address, the Duke of Wellington 
taking the opportunity of eulugising Lord Melbourne's great services 
to the Queen, A powerful Protectionist Ministry was formed by 
Sir Robert Peel, including the Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, 
Sir James Graham, and Lyndhurst. 

Great national rejoicings took place when, on the 9th of November, 
a male heir to the throne, now His Majesty King Edward VII., 
was born. 

In France the bitter feeling against England, arising out of the 
Syrian expedition, still continued, but Thiers’ supersession by the 
more pacific Guizot, and the satisfaction with which both the latter 
and his Sovereign regarded the displacement of Palmerston by 
Aberdeen, began to lead to a better entente. The scheme of forti- 
fying Paris continued, however, to be debated, while the Orleanist 
family were still the subjects of futile attentats. 

Spain was disturbed, the question of the guardianship of the young 
‘Queen giving rise to dissension : insurrections in the interests of the 
Queen-mother took place at Pampeluna and Vittoria, and her 
pension was suspended by the Regent. 

In the east, Mehemet Ali surrendered the whole of the Turkish 
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fleet, and ho was subsequently guaranteed the hereditary Pashalik 
of Egypt by the four European Powers who had intervened in the 
affairs of the Levant. 

In Afghanistan, an insurrection broke out, and Sir Alexander 
Burnes was murdered ; our envoy at Cabul, Sir William Macnaghten. 
in an unfortunate moment entered into negotiations with Akbar 
Khan, a eon of Dost Mahommed, who treacherously assassinated 
him. Somewhat humiliating terms were arranged, and the English 
force of 4,000 soldiers, with 12,000 camp-followers, proceeded to 
withdraw from Cabul, harassed by the ‘enemy; after endless 
cusualties, General Elphinstone, who was in command, with the 
women and children, became captives, and one man alone, of the 
16,000—Dr Brydon--renched Jellalsbad to tell the tale. 

In China, operations were continued, Sir Henry Pottinger auper- 
seding Captain Elliot, and Canton soon lying at the mercy of the 
British arma; the new Superintendent co-operated with Sir Hugh 
Gough and Admiral Sir William Parker, in the capture of Amoy, 
Chusan, Chintu, and Ningpo. 

In America, the union of the two Canadas was carried into effect, 
but a sharp dispute with the United States arose out of the Peper 
Canada disturbances of 1837. Some Canadian loyslists had then 
rosented the interference of a few individual Americans in favour of 
tho rebels, and an American named Durfoe had been killed. Ono 
M'Leod, a British subject, was now arrested in the State of New 
York, on a charge of having been concerned in the afiray. He was 
acquitted, reprisals were mede by Canodians, and international 
fevling was for a time highly acute. 


Much interest naturally attaches to Lord Melbourne's continued 
correspondence with the Queen, after the change of Government. 
Baron Stockmar's remonstrance on the subject shows that he mis- 
understood the character of the correspondence, and over-eetimated 
ita momontousness. 

‘These letters dealt chiefly with social and personal matters, and 
although full of interest from the light which they throw on Lord 
Melbourne's relations with the Queen, they show him to have 
behaved with ecrupuious honour and delicacy, and to have tried to 
augment, rether than undermine, Peel's growing influence with the 
Queen and Prince. There are comparatively few of Peel's letters in 
the collection. He wrote rarely at first, and only on strictly official 
matters. But before long his grest natural reserve was broken 
through, and his intercourse with the Prince, to whom his character 
was particularly sympathetic, became very close and intimate. 

Of ali the English Ministers with whom the Prince was brought 
in contact, it is known that he preferred the stately and upright 
Commoner, who certainly, of all English Ministers, estimated and 
appreciated the Princo’s character most truly end clearly. 





CHAPTER X 
1841 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
5th January 1841, 

My prarest Uncie,—I have to thank you for two very kind 
letters, of the 26th December and Ist January, and for all your 
very kind and good wishes. I am sorry to hear you have all 
been plagued with colds ; we have as yet escaped them, and I 
trust will continue to do so. I think, dearest Uncle, you can- 
not really wish me to be the “Mamma d'une nombreuse 
famille,” for I think you will see with me the great incon- 
venience a large family would be to us all, and particularly to 
the country, independent of the hardship and inconvenience to 
myself ; men never think, at least seldom think, what a hard 
task it is for us women to go through this very often. God's 
will be done, and if He decrees that we are to have a great 
number of children, why we must try to bring them up as useful 
and exemplary members of society. Our young lady flourishes 
exceedingly, and I hope the Van de Weyers (who have been 
here for three days), who have seen her twice, will give you a 
favourable description of her. 1 think you would be arnused 
to see Albert dancing her in his arms; he makes a capital 
nurse (which I do not, and she is much too heavy for me to 
carry), and she already seems so happy to go to him, 

The christening will be at Buckingham Palace on the 10th of 
February, our dear mi y. 

Affairs are certainly still precarious, but I feel confident all 
will come right. . . - 

Ever your devoted Niece, Vicroria R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
‘LAgXxeS, 84 Janvery 1841. 
. . » I trust also that affairs will come right ; what is to be 
feared is the chapter of accidents. Your name bears glorious 
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fruits in all clines ; this globe will soon be too small for you, 
and sormething must be done to get at the other planets... . 





Memorandum—-Mr Anson, 
WINDSOR Casriat, 15th January 1811. 


Lord Melbourne said, “ The Prince is bored with the sazne- 
ness of his chess every evening. He would like to bring literary 
and scientific people about the Court, vary the society, and 
infuse @ more useful tendency into it. The Queen however has 
no fancy to encourage such people. This arises from a fecling 
on her part that her education has not fitted her to take part in 
such conversation ; she would not like conversation to be 
going on in which she could not take her fair share, and she is 
far too open and candid in her nature to pretend to one atom 
mote knowledge than she really possesses on such subjects ; 
and yet, a8 the world goos, she would, es any giz), have been 
considered accomplished, for she speaks German well and 
writes it ; understands Italien, speaks French fluently, and 
writes it with great elegance. In addition to this old 
Davy instilled some Latin into her during his tutorsbip. 
The rest of her education she owes to her own natural 
shrewdness and quickness, and this perhaps has not been. 
the proper vdueation for one who was to wear the Crown 
of England, 

“ The Queen is very proud of the Prince's utter indifference 
to the attractions of all ladies. I told Her Majesty that these 
were early days to boast, which made her rather indignent. I 
think she is a little jealous of his talking much even to men.” 








Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
19eh January 1341, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Ho hes just received your Majesty's letter. Lord Melbourne 
is very sorry not to come down to Windsor, bat he really thinks 
that his absence from London at this moment might be pre- 
judicial. 

Lord Melbourne will do his utraost to have the Speech 
worded in the most calm manner, and so as in no respect to 
offend or irritate any feelings. Some mention of the good 
conduet and gallantry of the Navy there must be—to omit it 
would be injurious and disheartening—but as to any expres- 
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sions complimentary to France or exprossive of regret at our 
separation from it, it will be hardly possible to introduce any- 
thing of that nature? It is quite unusual in our Speeches from 
the Throne to express either approbation or disapprobation 
of the conduct of foreign nations and foreign Governments. 
It is surprising how very seldom it has been done, and tho 
wisdom and prudence of abstaining from it is very manifest. 
It would be giving an opinion upon that which does not belong 
to us. Anything which would have the effect of producing 
aatisfaction in France must be of an apologetic character, which 
there is no ground for, and for which neither the Government 
nor the country is prepared. 

The best course will be a total reserve upon this head, 
certainly abstaining from anything that can be in the slightest, 
degree offensive. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
22nd Jenuary 1841, 


‘Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 

Lord Melbourne will be most heppy to wait upon your 
Majesty on Saturday and Sunday. 

Lord Melbourne is very sorry that your Majesty is compelled 
to come to London contrary to your inclinations ; but Lord 
Melbourne much rejoices that your Majesty expresses that 
reluctance, as there is no surer sign of complete happiness and 
contentment in the married life than a desire to remain quietly 
in the country, and there ia nothing on the earth Lord Melbourne 
desires more anxiously than the assurance of your Majesty's 
happiness. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
BRUSSELS, 22nd January 1841. 


My peanesr Vicrorta,—I thank you very sincercly for 
your kind letter of the 19th, which I hasten to answer. I 
should not have bored you by my presence, but the act of the 
christening is, in my eyes, @ sort of closing of the first cyclus 
of your dear life. I was shooting at the late Lord Craven's 
in Berkshire, when I received the messenger who brought me 
the horrifying news of your poor father’s deadly illness. I 
hastened in bitter cold weather to Sidmouth, about two days 


1 France was not mentiones, thoagh the Convention with the other Powers, and the 
naval operations in conjunction with Austria, were referred to. 


VoL. I :) 
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before his death. His affairs were so much deranged that your 
Mother would have had no means even of leaving Sidmouth 
if I had not taken eil this under my care and management. 
‘That dreary journey, undertaken, I think, on the 26th of 
January, in bitter cold and damp weather, I sheli not easily 
forget. I looked very sharp after the poor little baby, then 
about eight months old. Arrived in London we were very 
unkindly treated by George IV., whose great wish was to get you 
and your Mamma out of the country, and I must say without 
my assistance you could not have remained... . I state these 
facts, because it is useful to remember through what dificulties 
and Aardships onc had to struggle. You will also remember 
that though there existed the possibility of your eventually 
succeeding to the Crown, that possibility was very doubtful, 
the then Duchess of Clarence having been confined after your 
Mother, and there being every reason to think that, though 
poor tittle Princess Elizabeth did not live more than some 
months, other children might appear.t 

It was a long time from 1820 to 1837! We got over it, 
however, and, as far as you are concerned, God be praised ! 
safoly and happily. You are married, with every prospect of 
many happy years to come, and your happiness is crowned, and 
consolidated, as it were, by the birth of the dear little lady. 
Having from motives of discretion, perhaps curried even too far, 
not assisted at your coming to the throne, nor at your Corona- 
tion, nor afterwards at your marriage, I wished to assist at the 
christening of the little Princess, an event which is of great 
importance. . . . 





Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
CARLTON TERRACE, Ist February 1841, 


Viscount Palmerston presents his lumble duty to your 
Majesty, and in submitting this letter from Earl Granville, 
which coupled with the despatches from Sir Robert Stopford 
virtually show that the Turkish Question is brought to a close, 
begs most humbly to congratulate your Majesty upon this 
rapid and peaceful settlement of a matter which at different 
periods has assumed appearances so threatening to the peace 
of Europo.? 


1 ‘Two children were born to the Duke and Duchess of Clarence—Charlotte Augusta 
‘and died 29th March 3819, and Elizabeth Georgina Adelaide, born uth 
December 1820, and died 4th Mere 132i. 
3 See ante, pp. 252, 254. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Qnd February 1841, 


Lord Mclbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Lord Melbourne will be happy to wait upon your Majesty on 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, but he finds that there is 
to be a Cabinet dinner to-morrow. 

Lord Melbourne will speak to Lord Palmerston about Lord 
John Russell. 

Lord Melbourne does not sce the name of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as a subscriber to this “ Parker” Society, and if 
your Majesty will give him leave, he will ask him about it 
before he gives your Majesty an answer. It is in some degree 
a pasty measure, and levellod against these new Oxford 
doctrines. The proposal is to republish the works of tho 
older divines up to the time of the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Up to that period the doctrines of the Church of 
England were decidedly Calvinistic. During the reign of 
James II.,! and particularly after tho Synod of Dort (1618+ 
1619), the English clergy very generally adopted Arminian 
opinions. 

It is proposed to republish the works of the divines who 
wrote during the first period, and to stop short when they come 
to the second. There is meaning in this. But, after all, the 
object is not a bad one, and it may not be worth while to con- 
sider it so closely. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
6th February 1841 (6 o'clock), 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is very sorry to have to acquaint your Majesty that the 
Duke of Wellington was taken ill in the House of Lords this 
cvening with a seizure, probably paralytic, and of tho same 
nature with those which he has had before. Lord Brougham, 
who was standing opposite to the Duke and addressing the 
House, observed the Duke’s face to be drawn and distorted, 
and soon afterwards the Duke rose from his seat and walked 
staggeringly towards the door. He walked down the gallery, 
supported on each side, but never spoke. A medical man 
was procured to attend him ; he was placed in his carriage and 
driven home. 





1 Lord Melboume must have meant James 
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Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
6th March 1841. 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and hes the honour to state that the remainder of the Navy 
Estimates, and nearly the whole of the Army Estimates, were 
voted last night without any serious opposition. Indeed the 
chief fault found with the Army Estimates was that they are 
not large enough. 

Sir Robert Peel made a remarkable speech. Adverting to 
the present state of our affairs with the United States,! he said 
that much as he disliked war, yet if the honour or interests 
of the country required it, he should sink all internal differ- 
ences, and give his best support to the Government of his 
country. 

Thia declaration was received with loud cheers. It must bo 
considered as very creditable to Sir Robert Peel. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
FORRION OFFICE, 10ch Apri? 1841, 


Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has the honour to submit the accompanying 
letters, which he received yesterday, about the operations in 
China, and which have just been returned to him by Viscount 
Melbourne, whose letter he also transmits.* 

Viscount Palmerston has felt greatly mortified and dis- 
appointed at this result of the expedition to China, and he much 
fears that the sequel of the negotiation, which was to follow 
the conclusion of these preliminary conditions, will not tend to 
render the arrangement less objectionable. Captain Elliot 
aeems to have wholly disregarded the instructions which had 
been sent to him, and even when, by the entire success of the 
operations of the Fleet, he was in a condition to dictate his own. 
terms, he seems to have agreed to very inadequate conditions.* 
The amount of compensation for the opium surrendered falls 
short of the value of that opium, and nothing has been obtained 
for the expenses of the expedition, nor for the debts of tho 





1 See Introductory Note, ante, p. 254. 
3 Onpiaia Blot, tfter capturing the Chinese postion at the month, af Canton Riv, 

concluded a preliminary treaty with the Chinese Government, which did not satisfy the 

Obinese, a disapproved of by the Eee Ministry, op contslning 

bo ireation of the optum traffic, which had been the cause difhcalties ; EN 

recall suoceeded by Bir Henry Pe 
of Hong-Kaog, and payinent of an indemaity of 6,000,000 
dollars to Great Britain, with provision for Commercial facilities ant collection 
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bankrupt Hong! merehants. The securities which the pleni- 
potentiaries were expressly ordered to obtain for British resi- 
dents in China have been abendoned ; and the Island of Chusan 
which they were specifically informed was to be retained till 
the whole of the pecuniary compensation should have been 
paid, has been hastily and disereditably evacuated. Even the 
cession of Hong Kong has been coupled with a condition about 
the payment. of duties, which would render that island not a 
possession of the British Crown, but, ike Macao, a setile- 
ment held by sufferance in the territory of the Crown 
of China. 

Viscount Palmerston deems it bis duty in laying these papers 
before your Majesty, to state some few of the objections which 
he feels to the arrangement, but the Cabinet. will have to con- 
sider, as soon as they meet after the Recess, what advice they 
may wish humbly to tender to your Majesty upon these im- 
portant matters. There is no doubt, however, that much has 
been accomplished, but it is very mortifying to find that other 
things which the plenipotentiaries were ordered to obtain, 
and which the force placed at their command was amply 
sufficient to enable them to eccomplish, have not been 
attained. 

Viscount Palmerston has sent a small map of the Canton 
River, which your Majesty may like to kecp for future refer- 
ence, 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘1sth Apri 1841. 


My pearest Uncre,—I thenk you muck: for your kind letter 
of the 9th, received yesterday. I have just heard from Stock- 
mer (who, I hope, reported favourably of us all) that your 
Ministry is at last settled, of which I wish you joy. I think, 
dear Uncle, that you would find the East not only as “ absurd ” 
as the West, but very barbarous, cruel, and dangerous into the 
bargain. 

The Chinese business vexes us much, and Palmerston is 
deeply mortified at it. AU we wanted might have been got, 
if it had not been for the unaccountebly strange conduct of 
Charles Elliot (not Admiral Elliot, for he was obliged to come 
away from ill-health), who completely disobeyed his instruc- 
tions and tried to get the lowest terms he could. The attack 
snd storming of the Chorempee Forts on the 7th of January 

i The native Canton ‘merchants,—Hong here probably ae neon 2 {row of houses,” 


a “atzect” Hong Kong (fliang Kiang) means the" teagrant i 
They wece both cousile of Lord Minto, the Putt Lord of te Admiralty. 
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was very gallantly done by the Marines, and immense de- 
struction of the Chinese took place.t The accounts of the 
cruelty of the Chinese to one another are horrible. Albert is 
80 much amused at my having got the Island of Hong Kong, 
and we think Victories ought to be called Princess of Hong Kong 
in addition to Princess Royal. 

She drives out every day in a close carriage with the window 
‘open, since she has been here, which does her worlds of good, 
and she is to have a walk to-day. 

Stockmar writcs me word that Charlotte * is quite beautiful. 
Tam very jealous. 

I think Vecto quite right not to travel without Nemours ; 
for it would Jook just as if she was unhappy, and ran to her 
parents for help. I am sure if Albert ever should be away 
(which, however, will and shall never happen, for I would go 
with him even if he was to go to the North Polc), { should never 
think of travelling ; but I can’t make mamma understand this. 
Now farewell. Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 








Viscount Melbourne to Qucen Victoria. 
240 April 1812, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Mr Labouchere > has desired that the five-pound piece which 
is about to be issued from the Mint should be submitted for 
your Majesty's inspection and approbation. 

‘We have had under our consideration at the Cabinet the 
unfortunate subject of the conduct of Lord Cardigan. The 
public feeling upon it is very strong, and it is almost certain 
that a Motion will be made in the House of Commons for an 
Address praying your Majesty to remove him from the com- 
mand of his regiment. Such @ Motion, if made, there is very 
little chance of resisting with success, and nothing is more to 
be apprehended and deprecated then such an interference of 
the House of Commons with the interior discipline and govern- 


2 Qommntoce Remar very speedily reuced some of the fort, bot his further opera 
ions were stopped. 

2 Daustiter af King Leopold, who married in 1857 the Archduke Ferdinand of Anstria 
{etterwanis Emperor Masimlian of Mexico} 

4 Brmaident of the Howrd of Trade, afterwards coated Lord Teaatoa, 

“Within the space of a skremoath, one of lis (Lord Cardigai’s] captains was 
cashlered for writing bint a thalienge’ be seat s cource nud iting rectal meatage 
another, and then punished him with’ prolonged arrest, because he respectfully refused 
to shake hands with the officer who had been employed to convey the affront = 
.duet with s loutenant who had left the corps, and shot him through the body 
Aogged » soldi: ou Sunday, between the Services on the vocy spot where, half an hout 
bbefote, the somfades had been mustered for public worship.”—SIk G: TREVELYAN, 
Eijeand Letters of Lord Macaulay, chap. vid, 
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ment ofthe Army. It was also felt that the general order issued 
by the Horse Guards was not sufficient to meet the case, and in 
these circumstances it was thought proper that Lord Melbourne 
should see Lord Hill, and should express to him the opinion of 
the Cabinet, that it was necessary that he should advise your 
Majesty to take such measures as should have the offect of 
removing Lord Cardigan from the command of the 11th Hus- 
sars. The repeated acts of imprudence of which Lord Cardigan 
has been guilty, and the repeated censures which he has drawn 
down upon himself, form a ground emply sufficient for such @ 
proceeding, and indeed seem imperiously to demand it.t 

Lord Melbourne has scen Lord Hill and made to him this 
communication, and has left it for his consideration. Lord Hill 
is deeply chagrined and annoyed, but will consider the matter 
and confer again with Lord Melbourne upon it to-morrow. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
25th Aprit 1842, 


Lord Melbourno presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is most anxious upon all subjects to be put in possession of 
Your Majesty's full and entire opinions. It is true that this 
question may materially affect the discipline of the Army, by 
subjecting the interior man nent of regiments to be brought 
continually under the inspection and control of the House of 
Commona upon complaints of officers against their superiors, 
or even of private men against the officers. 

The danger of the whole of Lord Cardigan’s proceedings has 
been lest a precedent of this nature should arise out of them. 
The question is whether it is not more prudent to prevent @ 
question being brought forward in the House of Commons, 
than to wait for it with the certainty of being obliged to yield 
to it or of being overpowered by it. | But of course this cannot 
de done unless it is consistent with justice and with the usege 
and prestige of the Service. 

Lord Melbourne has desired the Cabinet Ministers to as- 
semble here to-day at four o’clock, in order to consider the 
subject. Lord Melbourne has seen Lord Hill again this morn- 
ing, ancl Lord Hill has seen and consulted the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who has stated lis opinion very fully. 








In February he had been somuitted on te-bnical grounds by the louse of Lords of 
Shooting a Captain Harvey Gar 
tae author of letters 
‘on Wimbledon Comm: 
in part of a visiting card, chow ‘a Captain Hervey Luckett bad been wounded, 
Wideh wis held to be lasulicieat evidence of lOcatity. 
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‘The opinion of the Duke is that the Punishment on Sunday 
wes @ great impropriety and indiscretion upon the part of 
Lord Cardigan, but not @ Military offence, nor @ breach of tho 
Mutiny Act or of the Articles of War; that it called for tle 
censure of the Commander-in-Chief, which censure was pro- 
nounced by the General Order upon which the Duke was con- 
culted before it was issued, and thet according to the usage 
of the Service no further step can be taken by the Military 
Authorities. This opinion Lord Melbourne will submit to-day 
to the Cabinet Ministers. 

Lord Melbourne perceives that he has unintentionally 
written upon two sheets of paper, which he hopes will cause 
your Mejesty no inconvenience. 


Lord Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sora Smzer, 28th Apri 1841. 


Lord Melbourne presenta his humble duty to your Majosty. 
Ho has himself seen the result of the election at Nottingham * 
without the least surprise, from his knowledge of the place and 
his observation of the cireumstances of the contest. What 
John Russelt reported to your Majesty was the opinion of 
those who act for us in that place, but as soon as Lord Mel- 
bourne saw that there was a disposition upon the part of the 
violent party, Radicals, Chartists, and what not, to support 
the Tory candidate, he knew that the contest was formidable 
and dubious. The Tory party is very strong, naturally, at 
Nottingham, and if it received any accession of strength, was 
almost certain to prevail, This combination, or rather this 
accession of one party to the Tories, which has taken place at 
Nottingham, is very likely, and in Lord Melbourne’s opinion 
almost certain, to take place in many other parts of the 
country in the case of a general election, and forms very serious 
matter for consideration as to the prudence of taking such a 
step as a dissolution of the Parliament. 

Lord Melbourne will wait upon your Majesty after the 
Lovée. It signifies not how late, as there is no House of 
Lords. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
‘Winrox CRESCENT, Lit May 1841, 


Lord John Russell presente his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and bas the honour to report that Mr Baring yesterday brought 


1 Where Mr Walter, Tory, was elected with a majority of $58, 
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forward the Budget in a remarkably clear and forcible 
apeech. 

‘The changea in the duties on Sugar and Timber,! and the 
announcement made by Lord John Russell of a proposal for 
a fixed duty on Corn, seemed to surprise and irritate the 
Opposition. 

Sir Robert Peel refused to give any opinion on these pro- 
positions, and satisfied himeelf with attacking the Government 
on the state of the finances. 

The supporters of the Government were greatly pleased with 
‘Mr Baring’s plan, and loud in their cheers. 

It is the genera) opinion that Lord Stanley will not proceed 
with his Bit]? and there seems little doubt of this fact. 

But the two parties are now evenly balanced, and the absence 
or defection of some two or three of the Ministerial party mey 
at any time leavo the Government in a minority. 


Viscous Melbourne to Quern Victoria. 
Srd May 1841, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
‘We decided at the Cabinet on Friday that we could not sanction 
tho agreement which Captain Elliot has probably by this time 
concluded with the Government of China, but that it would 
be necessary to demand a larger amount of indemnity for the 
pat injury, and also a moro complete security for our trade 
in future. For this purpose it was determined to send out 
instructions, in case the armament should not have left the 
Chinese coasts and have been dispersed, to rooceupy the Island. 
of Chusan,? a measure which appears to have had a great 
effect upon the minds of the Chinese Government. It was 
also determined to recall Captain Elliot, and to send out as 
soon as poscible another officer with full instructions from 
hence as to the views and intentions of your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Sir Henry Pottinger,‘ an officer in the East India 
Company's Service, much distinguished in the recent operations 
in Aighanistan, is designated with your Majesty's approbation 
for this service, which he has signified his willingness to under- 
take. It was also thought that it would be proper to entrust 

1 The proposals wera to increase the daty on Rabetyers ‘tunber from 10s. to 20s. a load, 
reducing it on foreign tmber from 53. to 502., £0 leave tbe duty on colonial suga Un 
logded st 241 9 cw. reducing that on foreign sugar from G3. to 3. © wt, 

2 On Irish Regiateati 

3 The ‘Toland of ot ‘bass, off the coast of Chins, had been occupied in July 1840 as @ 
base of operations, but evacuated by Elliot in 1841, It was retaken in September 1841, 


after Elliot's recall, by Sir Henry Pottinzer. 
‘4 He had served in tue Mabratta War, and been political agent in Scinde. 
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Lord Auckland‘ with general discretionary powers as to the 
farther conduct of the expedition. These determinations 
Lord Melbourne hopes that your Majesty will approve. 

Lord John Russell informed Lord Melbourne yesterday that 
he knew that it was not the intention of the Opposition to press 
Lord Stanley's Bill; but it is not to be expected in the present 
position of affairs that they will not determine upon taking 
some decisive and united measure in advance. 

In the present state of public measures and of public feeling, 
when debate may arise at any moment, it would not be fitting 
for Lord Melbourne to absent himself on any sitting day 
from the House of Lords. But unless there should be any- 
thing so urgent as to prevent him, he will come down after 
the House on Tuesday evening and stay until Thursday 
morning. 

Fanny is highly delighted and immeasurably grateful for 
your Majesty’s offer of the Lodge in Richmond Park, and most 
desirous to avai) herself of your Majesty's kindness, and so is 
Jocelyn, Lord Melbourne has little doubt thet they will 
thankfully accept it.” 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
TAants, 3rd May 1841, 


My Brrovep Vicroria,—As you know surely already, the 
day of yesterday went off very well. The christening * was 
very splendid, the weather beautiful, and everything extremely 
well managed. . . . The arrival at Notre-Dame, and the coup 
d'qil of the old church, all hung interiorly with crimson velvet 
draperies and trophies of flags, was very splendid. There was 
in the church three rows de tribunes all full of well-dreased 
people. Les grands corps del’ Etat étaient rangés de chaque cdté ef 
dans le cheur; UAutel était placé au centre de Uéglise. Les 
cardinaua et tout le clergé étaient alentour. When my father 
arrived, the Archbishop of Paris received him at the door of 
the church, and we ail walked in state. My father ouvrait la 
marche with the Queen. Prie-diew and chairs were disposed 
for us en demi-cercle before the altar, or rather before the 
baptiamal font, which was placed in front of it, in the very 
middle of the Church. My father and mother stood in the 
centre of the row near each other. Your uncle, Chartres, and 


4 Governor-Generad of India. 
3 Lady Fanny Cowper, Lord Melbourae’s niece, was macried to Lord Jocelyn on 27tL 


april. 
© Of the Comte de Peris, at this time neatly three years old, so of the Duc d’Oriéane 
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all the Princes followed on the side of my father, and the 
Princesses on the side of my mother. Paris remained with 
Héléne till the moment of the christening. When the cere- 
mony began he advanced near the font with my father and 
mother (sponsors), and was taken up in the arms of his nurse. 
After the christening a Mass and Te Deum were read, and when 
we came back to the Tuileries the corps municipal brought the 
sword which the City of Paris has given to the Comto de 
Paris... . 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, 
WILTON CRPSCENT, 4h May 1841, 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 

and has the honour to report that Lord Stanley yesterday post- 

oned his Bill for a fortnight, which at this period of the year 
is equivalent to its abandonment. 

On the other hand, Lord Sandon gave a notice for Friday 
for a Resolution on Sugar Duties. 

If, as is probable, this Motion is made as a party movement, 
it is probable that, with the addition of those on the Ministerial 
side who have an interest in the West Indies, the Motion will 
be successful. 

The whole scheme of finance for the year will thus be over- 
turned. 

The Tory party seem to expect @ dissolution of Parliament, 
but your Majesty’s advisers will hardly be able to recommend 
to your Majesty such a step. 

The cry against the Poor Law is sure to be taken up by the 
worst politicians of the Tory party, and, as at Nottingham, 
may be successful against that most useful law. 

The friends of Government who represent counties will be 
taunted with the proposal to alter the Corn Law. 

Bribery is sure to be resorted to beyond anything yet seen. 

A defeat of the Ministry on a dissolution would be final and 
irreparable. 

On the other hand, their successors in the Government 
would have to provide for the excess in the expenditure 
pledged against the best measures that could be resorted to for 
the purpose. It would be a difficulty of their own seeking, and 
their want of candour and justice to their opponents would be 
the cause of their own embarrassments. 

The moment is a very important one, and the consequences 
of the vote of Friday, or probably Monday, cannot iail to be 
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Memorandum by Mr Anson. 


“The Ministry in jeopardy.” (Heading in the Prince 
albert’s hand.) 


‘Wripson Castes, 4c May 1841, 


Lard Melbourne came down from town after the House of 
Lords. I went with him to his room for an hour after the 
Queen had retired. He said the main struggle would take 
place on the Sugar Duties on Friday. His impression was that 
the Government would be beat, and he must then decide 
whether to go out or dissolve. Ho leaned to the former. I 
said, “I trusted he would not dissolve unless he thought there 
was some prospect of increasing his strength, and begged him 
to remember what was done would not be considered the 
act of the Government but that of himself and the Queen, 
and that he individually would be held as the responsible 
person.”” 

He said he had not written to the Queen to prepare H.M. for 
coming events and tho course that it would be incumbent upon 
her to take, for he felt it extremely difficult and delicate, 
especially as to the use she should make of the Prince, and of 
her mode of communication when she required it with Lord 
Melbourne. He thought she ought never to ask his advice 
direct, but if she required his opinion there would be no 
objection to her obtaining it through the Prince. 

He said H.M. bad relicd so implicitly upon him upon all 
affairs, that he felt that she required in this emergency advice 
upon almost every subject. ‘That he would tell H.M. that she 
must carefully abstain from playing the same part she did, 
again, on Sir R. Peel's attempt to form a Ministry, for that no- 
thing but the forbearance of the Tories had enabled himself and 
his colleagues to support H.M. at that time. He feared Peel's 
doggedness and pertinacity might rake him insist, as a point 
of honour, on having all discretion granted to him in regard to 
the removal of Ladies. I told him of the Prince's suggestion 
that before the Queen saw Sir R. Peel some negotiation might 
be entered into with Sir Robert, so that the subject might be 
avoided by mutual consent, the terms of which might be 
that Sir Robert should give up his demand to extort the 
principle. The Queen, on the other hand, should require 
the resignation of those Ladies objected to by Sir Robert. 
Lord Melbourne said, however, that the Prince must not 
have personal communication with Sir Robert on this 
subject, but he thought that I might through the medium 
of 8 common friend. 
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Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
Wrspson CasTLE, 4 May 1841, 

Saw Lord Melbourne after his interview this morning with 
the Queen. He says Her Majesty was perfectly calm and 
reasonable, and seemed quite prepared for the resignation of 
the Government. He said she was prepared to give way upon 
the Ladies if required, but much wished thet that point might 
be previously settled by negotiation with Sir R. Peol, to avoid 
any discussion or difference. Lord Melbourne thinks I might 
do this. He would also tike Peel to be cautioned not to press 
Her Majesty to decide hastily, but to give Her Majesty time, 
and that he should feel that if he acted fairly he would be met 
in the same spirit by the Queen, 

With regard to future communication with Lord Melbourne, 
tho Queon said she did not mean that a change should exclude 
her from Lord Melbourne's society, and when Lord Melbourne 
said that in society Her Majesty could not procure Lord 
Melbourne's opinion upon any subject, and suggested that 
that should be obtained through the Prince, Her Majesty said 
that that could pass in writing under cover to me, but that she 
must communicate direct. 

The Queen, he says, leans to sending for the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Lord Melbourne advised that Her Majesty should make 
up her mind at once to send for Sir Robert. He told me that 
it would not be without precedent to send for both at once ; 
this it appears to me would obviate every objection. The 
Queen, he thinks, has a perfect right to exercise her judgment 
upon the selection of all persons recommended to Her Majesty 
for Household appointments, both as to liking, but chiefly as 
to their character and as to the character of the husband or 
wife of the person selected. He would advise the Queen to 
adopt the course which King William did with Lord Melbourne 
in 1835, viz. desiring Lord Meibourne, before His Majesty 
approved of any appointments, to send a list of those proposed 
even to the members of every Board, and the King having 
them ail before him expressed his objections to certain persons, 
which Lord Melbourne yielded to. 

Told Lord Melbourne that the Prince wished him to impress 
upon the Queen’s mind not to act upon the approaching crisis 
without: the Prince, because she would not be able to go through 
difficulties by herself, and the Prince would not be able to help 
her when he was ignorant of the considerations which had 
influenced her actions. He would wish Lord Melbourne when 
with the Queen to call in the Prince, in order that they might 
both be set right upon Lord Melbourne's opinions, that he 
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might express in the presence of each other his views, in order 
that he should not convey different impressions by speaking to 
them separately, so that they might act in concert. 

The Prince says the Queen always sees what is right at a 
glance, but if her feelings run contrary she avoids the Prince’s 
arguments, which she feels ure agree with her own, and seeks 
arguments to support her wishes against her convictions from 
other people. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 


‘SOUTH STARET, 7¢h May 1841. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and laments much the prospect that lies before us, more especi- 
ally as it is so repugnant to your Majesty's feelings. Your 
Majesty has often observed that these events must come in 
the course of affairs at some moment or another, but Lord 
Melbourne knows not whether it is much consolation to reflect 
that what is very disagreeable is also natural and unavoidable. 
Lord Meibourne feels certain that your Majesty will consider 
the situation calmly and impartially, will do that which shall 
‘appear the best for your own interests and those of the country, 
which are identical. 

Everything shall be done that can be ; the questions which 
may arise shali be considered well, and upon as full informa- 
tion as can be obtained. But Lord Melbourne has little to add 
to what he wrote to your Majesty yesterday. So many in- 
terests are affected by this Sugar question, the West Indian, 
the East Indian, the opponents of Slavery and others, that 
no small number of our supporters will be induced either to 
stay away or to vote ageinst us, and this must place us in @ 
minority upon the main points of our Budget. In this we can 
hardly acquiesce, nor can we adopt a different policy and pro- 
pose other taxes, when in our opinion the necessary revenue 
can be raised without imposing them. ‘This state of things 
imposes upon us the alternative of dissolution or of resignation, 
and to try the former without succeeding in it would be to 
place both your Majesty and ourselves in a worse situation 
then that in which we are at present. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sours Sraxer, 8 May 1841. 


* Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
We have been considering this question of dissolution at the 
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Cabinet, and we have had before us 2 general statement of the 
public returns for England and Wales. It is not very favour- 
able, but Lord Melbourne fears that it is more favourable than 
the reality would prove. The Chancellor,! Palmerston, and 
Hobhouse are strongly for dissolution, but the opinion of the 
majority is the other way, and in that opinion Lord Melbourne 
is strongly inclined to agree. 

Lord Melbourne will have the honour of waiting upon your 
Majesty to-morrow at threo. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 


Nores cron an Inrerview wira Sin Ropert 
Prez (No. 1)2 
9h May 1841, 


Told Sir Robert that I had wished to have sought him 
through the medium of a common friend, which would have 
given him o greater confidence than I had now a right to ex- 
pect at his hands, but I felt upon so delicate a mission it was 
safer, and would be more in accordance with his wishes, to 
come direct, 

That the Prince had sent me to him, with the object of 
removing difficulties upon his coming into office. 

That Her Majesty was anxious that the question of the 
removal of the Ladies of the Bedchamber should not be re- 
vived, and would wish that in any personal communication 
with Sir Robert this question might be evoided. 

That it might be arranged that if Sir Robert would not insist 
upon carrying out his principle, Her Majesty might procure 
the resignation of any Ladies whom Sir Robert might object 
to; that I thought there might be a disposition to yield to the 
romoval of the Mistress of the Robes, Lady Normanby, and 
the Duchess of Bedford, as being connected with leading 
political persons in Government. 

Endeavoured to impress upon Sir Robert that if he acts 
fairly and kindly towards the Queen, he will be met in the 
same spirit. 

Sir Robert said he had considered the probable object of 
my interview, and thought, from my former position with 
Lord Melbourne, that Lord Melbourne would be aware of my 
coming. He must be assured of this before he could speak 
confidentially to me. 

1 The Bat! of Cottenham. 


2 See Parker's Sir Robert Ped, vol. i, p. 455, ef aeg., where Peel's memorsadam of the 
Interview is set ont, 
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Upon this I admitted that Lord Melbourne had knowledge 
of my intention, but that I was not euthorised to eay that he 
had. 


Sir Robert seid, “ I shall put aside all form, and treat-you 
frankly and confidentially. You may depend upon every 
word you say being held as sacred. No pert, without further 
permission, shall be mentioned even to the Duke, much leas to 
any of my other colleagues. 

‘waive every pretension to office, I declare to God + 
souner than that my acceptance of it should be attended with any 
personal humiliation to the Queen.” 

He thought that giving in the names of those Ladies whom 
he considered obnoxious was an offensive course towards the 
Queen. 

For the sake of office, which he did not covet, he could not 
concede any constitutional principle, but it was not necessary 
that thet principle should be mooted. 

“It would be repulsive to my feelings that Her Majesty 
should part with any of her Ladics, as the result of a forced. 
Stipulation on my part; in a party sense it would doubtless 
be advantageous to me to say that I had demanded from tho 
Queen, and the Queen had conceded to me the appointments 
of these three Ladies.” 

The mode he would like, and which he considered as least 
objectionable for Her Majesty, was for Her Majesty to say to 
him, “ There is no occasion to revive this constitutional ques- 
tion, as those ladies immodiately connected with prominent 
members of the Administration have sent in their resignation.” 

The vacancies existing before Sir Robert Peel sees Her 
Majesty, there is no necessity for discussion. 

On the ono land, by this means, there was less appearanco 
of insult to the Queen, and on the other, there was no appear- 
ance of concession of principle upon his. 

Sir Robert was ready to make any personal sacrifice for Her 
Majeaty’s comfort, except that of his honour. “‘ Can the Queen 
for an instant suppose that I would permit my party to urge 
me on to insist upon anything incompatible with Her Majesty's 
dignity, whichit would be my great aim and honour to defend?” 

[This was his indignant reply to my remark upon the rumours 
thet his party would press him to coerce and subdue Her 
Majesty.) 

Sir Robert thinks it better for the Queen to avoid anything 
in the shape of a stipuletion. He would like what he would 
have done upon @ former occasion {and upon which, on the 
honour of a gentleman, his views had undergone no change) 
to be taken as a test of what he would be ready to concede to, 





H.M, QUEEN ViCTORIA, 1841 
From the drawing by B.F. 7, after H, B. Dawe, at Buckingham Palace 
To fact p. 272, Vol, 
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Nothing but misconception, he said, could in his opinion 
have led to failure before. “ Had the Queen told me” (after 
the question was mooted, which it never need have been) 
“ that those three ladies immediately connected with the Govern~ 
ment had tendered their resignation, I should have been perfectly 
satisfied, and should have consulted the Queen's feelings in 
replacing them.” 

Sir Robert said this conversation shall remain sacred, and 
to all effect, as if it had never happened, until he saw me 
again to-morrow mor 

‘There is nothing said, ho added, which in any way pledges 
or compromises the Queen, the Prince, or Lord Melbourne. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
Interview with Sin Rowerr Prev (No. 2), 
10:4 May 1841, 


Peel said : “It is essential to my position with the Queen 
that Her Majesty should understand that I have the feelings 
of a gentleman, and where my duty does not interfere, I can- 
not act against her wishes. Her Majesty doubtless knows how 
pressed I am as the head of a powerful party, but the im- 
pression 1 wish to create in Her Majesty's mind is, that I am 
bound to defend her against their encroachments.” 

In regard to Household appointments the holders of which 
are not in Parliament, he had not considered the question, but 
in the meantime ho would in no way commit himself to any- 
one, or to any understanding upon the subject, without pre- 
vious communication. He had no personal objects to serve, 
and the Queen’s wishes would always be conaulted. 

He again repeated, that if the Queen's personal feelings 
would suffer less by forming an Administration to his exelusion, 
he should not be offended. Private life satisfied him, and he 
had no ambition beyond it. 

Lord Melbourne might rest essured thet: he fully appreciated 
his aim, that his only object was to do that which was most for 
Her Majesty’s advantage, and no human being should know 
that he was privy to this overture. Lord Melbourne might 
depend upon his honour. If Lord Melbourne was pressed to 
8 dissolution he should still feel the same impression of Lord 
Melbourne's conduct, that it was honourable and straight~ 
forward. 

He wished the Prince to send him a list of those Ladies 
whom it would be agreeable to Her Majesty to have in her 
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Household. Sir Robert must propose it to the Ladies, but 
will be entirely guided by Her Majesty’s wishes. There should 
be no appearance that Her Majesty has any understanding, 
as he was bound to his party -to make it appear that the 
‘appointments emanated from himself. 


Memorandum by the Queen. 
Hth May 1841, 


The Queen considers it her right (and is aware that her pre- 
decessors were peculiarly tenacious of this right) to appoint 
her Household. She, however, gives up the great officers of 
State and those of her Lords-in-Waiting, Equerries, and 
Grooms-in-Waiting, who are in Parliament, to the appoint- 
ment of the Prime Minister, subject to her approval. 

The Queen has always appointed her Ladies of the Bed- 
‘chamber herselj, but has generally mentioned their names to 
the Prime Minister before appointing them, in order to leave 
him room for objection in case he should deem their appoint- 
‘ment injurious to his Government, when the Queen would 
probably not appoint the Lady. 

The Maids of Honour and Women of the Bedchamber aro 
‘of course not included amongst those who are mentioned to 
the Prime Minister before their appointment, but are at once 
appointed by the Queen. 


Extract from the Quecn’s Journal. 
Wednesday, 13th May 1842. 


“ At seven minutes to five Lord Melbourne came to me and 
‘stayed till half-past five. He gave me the copies of Anson’s 
conversations with Peel. Lord Melbourne then gave me a 
letter from the Chancellor to read. strongly advocating a dis- 
solution, and wishing that there should be e division also on 
Lord John Russell's amendment.* 

“Lord Melbourne left the letter with me. ‘The first part of 
the letter, relative to Lord John’s amendment, we think good, 
but the other part we can’t quite agree in. ‘There is to be 
8 Cabinet to-morrow to consider what is to be done,’ said Lord 
Melbourne, ‘for the Chancellor's opinion must be considered. 

1 There waa a further interview on the following day at which various detaded points 


‘were arranged. 
2 Te Lord Sandon's resolution on the Buyer Duties, 
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‘There is a preferment amongst our people for dissolution,’ 
Lord M. added. The feoling in the country good. I asked 
Lord M., ‘Must they resign directly, the next day, after the 
division {if they intended resigning)?’ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘it 
was awkward not to do so if Parliament was sitting; if the 
division were only to take place on Friday, then they needn’t 
announce it till Monday,’ which we hope will be the case, a3 we 
agreed it wouldn’t do for me to have a ball the day Lord M. 
had resigned, and before I had sent for anybody else, and 
therefore I hoped that it could be managed that the division 
did not take place till Friday. Lord M. said that in case they 
resigned, he wished Vernon Smith! to be made ® Privy Coun- 
cillor ; the only addition to the Peers he mentioned the other 
day he wished to make is Surrey ;? we agreed that too many 
Peers was always a bad thing.” 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
1th May 1941. 


. «Tam sure you will forgive my writing a vory short 
letter to-day, but I am so harassed and occupied with business 
that I cannot find time te write letters. You will, I am sure, 
feel for me; the probability of parting from so kind and ex- 
cellent a being as Lord Melbourne as a Minister (for @ friend 
he will always remain) is very, very painful, even if one feels it 
will not probably be for long; to take it philosophically is my 
great wish, and quietly I certainly shall, but one cannot help 
feelings of affection and gratitude. Albert ix the greatest 
‘possible comfort to me in every way, and my position is much 
more independent than it was before. 

am glad you see the French feeling in the right light. I 
rejoice that the christening, ctc., went off so well. Believe 
me, ever, your devoted Niece, Vicror1a R. 








Extract from the Queen's Journal. 
Thursday, 13th May 1843. 


“Saw Lord Melbourne at a little past four. 
“We have had a Cabinet,’ Lord Melbourne said, 
‘ and we have been considering the question of dissolution and 
what is the best course to be pursued ; if we were to dissolve, 


1 Robert Vernon Smith (1800-1873), Under-Secretary for War and the Colonies, after: 
wards Lord Lrveden. 


2 The Earl af Surray (791-1856) was now MP. for West Sussex, and Treasurer of the 
‘Household, nnd was itierwards tirteenth Duke of Norfolk, 
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John Russell,” he said, ‘ would pursue quite a different course ; 
he would then announce the Sugar Duties at once. I (Lord 
Melbourne) said, that I had been considering well the whole 
question, and the Chancellor's letter, but that altogether I did 
not think it advisable to have recourse to a dissolution—and 
I think the greater part lean towards that opinion ; but there 
are a few who are very much for a dissolution ;—the Chancellor 
and Hobhouse very much so, and Palmerston. They have, 
however, not quite finally decided the matter. I understand 
the debate will certainly go over to-night,’ he said, ‘ and that 
they would have time on Saturday and Sunday to consider 
ebout Lord John’s amendment.’ ” 


Extract from the Queen’s Journal. 
Saturday, ith Mey 1841, 


“Lord Melbourne came to me at twenty minutes past one, 
and we talked about this question of dissolution. ‘We shall 
have a long debate upon it this morning at the Cabinet,’ Lord 
Melbourne said. *The worst thing is, that if we carry the 
Sugar Duties, we must dissolve. 1f we were to dissolve,’ he 
continued, ‘ and were to have the parties equal as they are now, 
it would be very bad ; if we were to have @ majority, it would be 
@ great thing ; but if we were to have a minority it would be 
still worse, . . We know that Charles I. and Charles II,, and 
even Cromwell, appealed to the country, and had a Parliament 
returned into their very teoth’ (30 strong an Opposition), 

“and that produced deposition, and convulsion, and bloodshed 
and death; but siuee thon the Crown has always had a 
majority returned in favour of it. Even Queen Anne,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ who removed Marlborough in the midst of his most 
Glorious victories and dissolved Parliament, had an immense 
majority, though her measures were miserable ; William IV.,’ 
he gaid, ‘even though he hed a majority against him which 
prevented him from keeping his Ministers, had a much stronger 
feeling for him in that Parliament, than he ever had before, 
But lam afraid,’ he added, ‘ that for the first time the Crowa 
would have an Opposition returned smack against it; and 
that would be an affront to which I am very unwilling to 
expose the Crown.’ This is very true.” 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
‘TUILERIES, 14th May 1841. 


My peargst Vsoronta,—I am deeply gratefal for your kind 
Itter, which reached me this morning. Letters from hence 
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ought not to be longer on their way than, at the longest, forty 
hours; forty-eight is the maximum. I fear that they are delayed 
at the Foreign Office ; here it cannot be, as for instance these 
tines go this evening. 

I can easily understand that the present crisis must have 
something very painful for you, and you will do well for your 
health and comfort to try to take it as philosophically as’ pos- 
sible ; it is a part of the Constitutional system which is for the 
Sovereign very hard to get over. 

Nous savons tous des paroles sur cet air, as the French say, 
I was convinced that Lord Melbourne's right and good feeling 
‘would make him pause before he proposed to you a dissolution. 
A general election in England, when great passions must be 
roused or created to render it efficacious for one party or 
another, is a dangerous experiment, always calculated to shake 
the foundations on which have hitherto reposed the great 
clements of the political power of the country. Albert will be 
agreat comfort to you, and to hear it from yourself has given 
me the sincerest delight, His judgment is good, and he is mild 
and safe in his opinions ; they deserve your serious attention ; 
young as he is, I have really often been quite surprised how 
quick and correct his judgment is... . 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
WiLrow CRESCENT, 16h May 1841, 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that the general effect of last week's 
debate! has been greatly in favour of tho measures of your 
Majesty's Ministers. 

The speeches of Mr Labouchere, Sir George Grey, and Lord 
Howick, with the powerful argument of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Friday night, have not been met by any corre- 
sponding ability on the other side. ‘ 

In fact the Opposition seem to have concealed their own 
views of policy, and to have imagined that the Anti-Slavery 
feeling would carry them through successfully. But this 
expectation has been entirely disappointed ; debate has: un- 
masked the hollow pretence of humanity, and the meetings at 
Exeter Hall and in the country have completely counteracted. 
the imapressions which Dr Lushington’s speech ? had produced. 

Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire 
have been roused to strong excitement by the prospect of & 


4 On Lord Sandon’s reaglution. 
4 Againat the Budget, on the ground that it tended to encourage avery, 
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reduction of the duty on corn. Several of the large towns have 
expressed their opinions without distinction of party. 

‘These symptoms are said to have created some dissensions 
among the opponents-of your Majesty's present Government. 

Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and nearly all the eminent 
leaders of the party, profess their adherence to the principles of 
Mr Huskisson.? On the other hand, the Duke of Buckingham,? 
with many Lords and Commoners, is opposed to any relaxation 
of the present Corn Laws. This ference must ultimately 
produce serious consequences, and it is possible they may brealc 
out before the present debate is ended. 

One consequence of the propositions of the Ministry is the 
weakening of the powor of the Chartists, who have relied on the 
misrepresentation that neither Whigs nor Tories would ever 
do anything for the improvement of the condition of the work- 
ing classes. 

All these circumstances have a bearing on the question of @ 
dissolution of Parliament, and are to be weighed against the 
‘8 and inconveniences of so bold a measure. 








Extract from the Queen’s Journal. 
Monday, 17th May 1841, 


“ Lord Melbourne came to me at twenty minutes to three. 
There were no new news. He gave me a letter from the Duke 
of Roxburgh,? saying he could not support Government on the 
Corn Laws, and writing an unnecessarily cold letter. Lord 
Melbourne fears this would lose Roxburgh in case of an election. 
A great many of the friends of the Government, however, are 
against any alteration in the Corn Laws. Talked of the ex- 
cellent accounts from the country with which the papers are 
full, and I said I couldn’t help thinking the Government would 
gain by a dissolution, and the feeling in the country so strong, 
and daily increasing. They would lose the counties, Lord 
Melbourne thinks, and the question is whether their successes 
in the manufacturing towns would be sufficient to counter- 
balance that. The debate may last longer, Lord Melbourne 
says, as J. Russell says he will continue it as long as their 
friends wish it. Many of their friends would be very angry if we 

3 Wich wore opponed to Protection and the Navigation Laws. 
2 Richard Piantagenst (2797-1861), eecond Dake of the 1822 creation, MP. for Bucks 


1818-1839, and author of the * Chandos clause,” became Lord Privy’ Seal thin year, 
Dut resigned shortly after. We dissipated his property, and bad to well the contents 


‘3 James, sixth Duke, ‘The Duchess wea afterwards « Lady of tha Bedchamber, 
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did not dissolve, Lord Melbourne says. ‘I say always,’ said. 
Lord Melbourne, ‘that your Majesty will be in such a rauch 
worse position ° (if a majority should be returned ageinst us), 
‘but they say not, for that the others would dissolve.’ I said 
that if thet was so we must dissolve, for then thet it would come 
to just the same thing, and that that changed my opinion very 
much. * You would like us then to make the attempt t’ Lord 
Melbourne asked. I said ‘Almost.’ I asked if he really 
thought they would dissolve. ‘I’ve great reason to believe they- 
would, he replied. ‘ Hardinge told Vivian? “ we shall pre- 
vent your dissolving, but we shall dissolve.” . Tasked did 
Lord Melbourne think they (the Conservatives) would remain, 
in long, and Me\bourne said : ‘ One can’t tell beforehand what. 
may happen, but you would find their divisions and dissen~ 
sions amongst themsclves sufficient to prevent their staying 
in long. 

= Saw Lord John Ruasell, who didn’t feel certain if the debate 
would end to-night. Talked of the very good feeling in the 
country. He said he understood Sir Edward Knetchbull § 
was exceedingly displeased at what Peel had said concerning 
Free Trade, and said in that case Peel would be as bad as the 
present Government. He thinks the Tories, if in power, 
might try and collect the Sugar duties without Law, which 
would do them a great deal of harm and be exceedingly un- 
popular. He does not think the Tories intend certainly to 
dissolve. He thinks they would not dissolve now, and that 
they would hereafter get so entangled by their own dissensions 
as to render it unfavourable to them.” 








Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
18th May 1842. 


. I was sure you would feel for me. Since last Monday, 
the 10th, we have lived in the daily expectation of a final event 
taking place, and the debate still continucs, and it is nat certain 
whether it will even finish to-night, this being the cighth night, 
it having begun on Friday the 7th, two Saturdays and two 
Sundays having intervened! Our plans are so unsettled that 
I can tell you nothing, only that you may depend upon it 
nothing will be done without having been duly, properly, and 
maturely weighed. Lord Melbourne’s conduct is as usual 

1 Bir Henry Hadi 
sri Sit Henry Hardinge (1788-1856) bad en Secretary at War, and Cet Georetary fo 


2 Moster-General of the Ordnance. 
A MLP, for East Kent, He became Paymaster-Geoeral in Peel's Cabinet, 
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perfect ; fair, calm, and totally disinterested, and I am certain 
that in whatever position he is you will treat-him just as you 
have always done. 

My dearest Angel is indeed a great comfort to me. He 
takes the greatest interest in what goes on, feeling with and for 
me, and yet abstaining as he ought from biassing me either 
way, though we tatk much on the subject, and his judgment is, 
‘a6 you say, good and mild. 

P.§.--Pray let me hear soon when youcome. You, I know, 
tike me to tell you what I hear, and for me to be frank with you. 
I thorefore telt you that it is believed by some people here, and 
even by some in the Government, that you wish my Govern- 
ment to be out. Now, I never for an instant can believe such 
an assertion, aa I know your liberal feelings, and your interest 
in my welfare and in that of the country too well to think you 
could wish for such a thing, and I immediately said I was sure 
this was not so ; but I think you would do welt to say to Sey- 
mour something which might imply interest in my present 
Government. 

T know you will understand my anxiety on your account, 
lest such a mischievous report should be believed. It comes, 
you see, from the idea that your feelings are very French. 





Extract from the Queen’s Journal. 
Tuesday, 18th May 1841. 


“Saw Lord Melbourne!’ He esid Lord John Russell hed 
been to sce him, and, ‘ He now wishes us not to resign, but to 
give notice immediately of a Motion on the Corn Laws. This, 
he thinks, will make the others propose a vote of confidence, or 
make them oppose the Suger Duties, which, he thinks, will be 
better for us to resign upon, and when it would be clear to our 
people that we couldn’t dissolve. Everybody says it would 

e a very bad thing for us to resign now, upon such a question 
es this, and we must consider the party a little.’ I said, of 
course, this would be agreeable to me as it gave us another 
chance. I said it would be awkward if they resigned Thursday, 
on account of the Birthday. Lord Melbourne said I could 
wait a day and only send for Peel on Saturday, that that 
wouldn’t signify to Peel, as he could come down to Claremont. 

. + L asked, in case they meant to bring on this Com Law 
question, when would they do so. ‘ Perhaps about the 30th,’ 


1 After elght days’ discnssions of Lord Sandoa’s Motion, the Ministers were defeated 
by S17 0 281. 
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Lord Melbourne said. It would be a more dangerous question, 
but it would make them (the Torics) show their colours, which 
is @ great advantage. He said they prevented Sir Edward 
Knatchbull from speaking last night.” 


Wednesday, 19th Say. 





“At twenty minutes to one came Lord Melbourne. . . . I 
returned him Lord John Russell's letter, and talzed of it, and 
of John Russell’s saying the division and Peel's speech mado 
it absolutely necessary to decide to-day whether to resign or 
dissolve. I asked what Peel had said in his speech about tho 
Corn Laws. ‘I'll tell you, Ma’am, what he said,’ Lord Mel- 
bourne replied, ‘ that he was for a sliding duty and not for a 
fixed duty ; but he did not pledge himself as to what rate of 
duty it should be. I must say,’ Lord Melbourne continued, ‘T 
am still against dissolution. I don’t think our chances of 
success are sufficient.’ I replied that I couldn't quite believe 
that, but that I might be wrong. Lord Jolsn is for dissolving. 
‘ You wish it?’ I said I always did. Talked of the fecling 
in the City and in the country being so good. Lord Melbourne 
don’t think so much of the feeling in the country. Talked of 
the majority of thirty-six having not been more than they 
expected. . .. Lord Melbourne said people thought the debate 
was lengthened to please me. I said not at all, but that it was. 
more convenient for me. Anyhow I nced do nothing till 
Saturday. The House of Commons was adjourned to the 
next day, and the House of Lords to Monday. ‘Mr Baring 
says,’ he said, ‘if there was only a majority one way or 
another, it would be better than this state of complete 
equality.’ 

“At twenty minutes past four Lord Melbourne returned. 
‘Well, Ma'am,’ he seid, ‘we've considered this question, and 
both the sides of it weil, and at last we voted upon it ; and there 
‘were—the Lord Chancellor for dissolution, Lord Minto ! for it, 
Lord Normanby against it, but greatly modified ; Lord John 
for, Lord Palmerston for, Lord Clarendon for, Lord Morpeth 
for, Lord Lansdowne for, Labouchere for, Hobhouse for, Dun- 
cannon ? for, Baring for, Macaulay for ; and under those cir- 
cumstances of course I felt I could not but go with them.’ * 
Lord Melbourne was much affected in saying all this. ‘So we 











1 Lord Minto was First Lord of the Admiralty 

2 ‘Then Firet Commissioner of Land Revenue. . . 

+ See Sr Joun Hobbauee's secount ofthis Cabinet meeting, Edtnbueph Review, vol, 138, 
P38.» Soe 
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shall go on, bring on the Sugar Duties, and then, if things are 
in a pretty good state, dissolve. I hope you approve ?' I said 
‘Ldid highly . .. and that J felt so happy to keep him longer. 
* You are aware we may have a majority against us ?” he said 
he means in our election. The Sugar Duties would probably 
take a fortnight or three weeks to pass, and they would dissolve 
in Juno and meet again in October. He thought they must.” 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
21st May 1841, 


‘Lord Melhourne thinks that what your Majesty praposes to 
say will do very well, but it is thought best to say ‘* Church as 
Reformed ” at the Keformation. 

3f your Majesty could say this, it would be well : 

“Tam very grateful for your congratulations on the return 
of this day. I am happy to take this opportunity of again 
expressing to you my firm determination to maintain the 
Church of England as settled at the Reformation, and my firm 
Delief in her Articles and Creeds, as hitherto understood and 
interpreted by her smmdest divines.”” 

Nothing could go off better than the dinner. Everybody 
was much pleased with the Prince, 

Lord Melbourne ig not conscious of having slept 











The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
BRUSSELS, 20h Afay 1841, 


My pranrst Vicronta,—I receive this very moment your 
alear letter of the 18th, and without loss of time I begin my 
anawer here, though the messenger can only go to-morrow. 
L cannot sufficiently express to you my gratitude for the frank- 
ness with which you have written to me—and let me entreat 
‘you, whenever you have anything sur le cour, to do the same, 1 
shall begin with your postseript concerning the idea that I 
wished your present Ministers to retire, because they had 
Yecome disagreeable to France. The people who avancent 
quelque chose de la sorte probably have some ill-natured motive 
which it is not always easy to guess ; perhaps in the present 
instance does it mean, let us say, that ? whatever opinion he 
anay then express we can easily counteract it, representing it 


at seems tant corns one bad told the Queen tbat Lord Melbourne hed fallen atleep 
at dinner, 
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as the result of strong partiality to France. Let us therefore 
examine what France has to gain in a change of Administra- 
tion. Certainly your present Ministers are not much loved 
now in France, not so much in consequence of the political 
events of last year themselves, than for the manner in which 
they came to pass. Nevertheless, whon I was at Paris, King 
and Council were decided to sign the treaty with the four other 
Powers, which would put an end to the isolement, though many 
people are stoutly for the isolement. There end the relations 
which will exist for some time between the two countries—they 
will be on decent terms ; that is all T wish for the present, and 
it is matter of moonshine who your Ministers arc. No doubt, 
formerly there existed such a predilection in favour of Lord 
Grey's! Administration and those who continued it, that the 
coming in of the Tories would have been considered as a great. 
public calamity ; but even now, though this affection is gane, 
the Tories will also be looked on with some suspicion. Lord 
Melbourne's Administration has had the great merit of being 
liberal, and at the same time prudent, conservative in the good 
sense of the word, preserving what was good. Monarchy, by 
‘an adherence to this system, was very safe, and the popular 
liberal cry needless. 





(Continued af) LARKEN, Mai May, 


I regret that the Corn question wes brought forward some- 
what abruptly ;? it is a dangerous one, as it roused the most 
numerous and poorest classes of society, and may easily de- 
generate into bloodshed. The dissolution under such cireum- 
atances would become still more @ source of agitation, as it 
generally always is in England. Lord Melbourne, I am sure, 
will think so too. 

I am delighted by what you say of Albert ; it is just the 
proper line for him to take, without biassing you either way, 
to show you honestly the consequences which in his opinion 
the one or the other may have. As he has really @ very cloar 
and logical judgment, his opinion will be valuable for you. 
T feel very much for you, and these Ministeria] complications 
are of a most painful and perplexing nature, though less in 
England than on the Continent, as the thing is at least better 
understood. To amuse you a little, and to prove to you how 
impartial I must be to be in this way accused by both parties, 
I must tell you that it is said in France that, conjointly with 

1 1830-1834. 
‘2 The Ministerial proposal of a fixed duty instead of a sliding scale. 
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Lord Melbourne, we artfully ruined the Thiers Administration," 
to the great detriment of the honour and welfare of France. 
But what is still stranger is, that the younger branches of the 
family, seeing that my arrival at Paris was delayed from time 
to time, became convinced that J would not come at all, and that 
my intention was to cut them completely, not to comprometire 
myaclf with England! Truly people are strange, and the 
unnecessary suspicions and stories which they love to have, 
and to tell, a great bore. 

Pray have the goodness of giving my kindest regards to 
Lord Melbourne. I will love him very tenderly in and out of 
office, as I am really attached to him. Now last, though first, 
I offer my sincerest wishes on the happy return of your birth- 
day ; may every blessing be always bestowed on your beloved 
head. You possess much, let your warm and honest heart 
appreciate that, Let me also express the hope that you always 
will maintain your dear character true and good as it is, and let 
‘us also humbly express the hope that our warmth of feeling, a 
valuable gift, will not be permitted to grow occasionally a little 
violent, and particularly not against your uncle. You may 
pull Albertus by the ear, when so inclined, but be never irritated 
against your uncle, But I have not to complain when other 
peoplo do not instigate such things; you have always been 
kind and affectionate, and when you look at my deeds for you, 
and on behalf of you, these twenty-two years, I think you wilt 
not have many hardships to recollect. I am happy to hear of 
my god-daughter's teeth, end that she is so well. May God 
keep the whole dear little family well and happy for ever. My 
dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Lrorotp R. 








Memorandum of Mr Anson’s last secret interview with 
Sir R. Peel. (No. 4.) 


Sunday, 23rd May 1841. 


Called upon Sir Robert Peel this morning. I said E could 
not feel satisfied without seeing him after the very unexpected 
course which political affairs had taken. I wished to know 
that he felt assured, though I trusted there could be no doubt 
upon his mind, that there had been perfect honesty of purpose 
on my part towards him, and more especially upon the part of 
those with whose knowledge I had been acting. I assured Sir 

1 The eTmere. Government had a meee in the preceding October, to the King 
¢ Chambers: 


objecting to the warlike speech which they wished him to pronounce to 
‘The Soult-Gulzot Cabinet was ‘formed, = 
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Robert that H.M. had acted in the most perfect jairness towards 
dim, and I was most anxious that there should be no erroneous 
impression upon his mind as to the conduct of either H.M. or 
the Prince. 

Isaid (quoting the Prince's expression), “ that the Queen has 
a natural modesty upon her constitutional views, and when she 
receives an advice from mer like the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
John Russell, Mr Baring, Mr Labouchere, and Lord Clarendon, 
and knows that they have been weighing the question through 
so many days, she concludes that her judgment cannot be 
better than theirs, and that she would do wrong to reject their 
advice.” 

The Prince, I said, howevor strongly impressed for or against 
@ question, thinks it wrong and impolitic, considering his age 
and inexperience and his novelty to the country, to press upon 
the Queen views of his own in opposition to those of experienced 
statesmen, Sir Robert aaid he could relieve my mind entirely ; 
that he was convinced that all that had taken place had been 
‘with the most perfect honesty ; that he had no feeling whatever 
‘of annoyance, or of having been ill-used ; that, on the contrary, 
he had the feeling, and should always retain it, of the deepest 
apenings to the Queen for tho condescension which Her 

fajesty hed been pleased to show him, and that it had only 
increased his devotion to Her Majesty’s person. He said that 
much of the reserve which he had shown in treating with me was 
not on his own account, but that ho felt from his own experience 
that events were by no moans certain, and he most. cautiously 
abstained from permitting her Majesty in any way to commit 
herself, or to bind herself by any engagement which unforeseen 
circumstances might render inconvenient. Sir Robert said it 
was very natural to try and remove obstacles which had before 
created so much confusion, and he was convinced that they 
would have been practically removed by what had passed. 
‘He said that neither Lord Stanley nor Sir James Graharn knew 
a word of what had passed. That Mr Greville had asked his 
friend Mr Arbuthnot whether some understanding had not 
been entered into between Lord Melbourne and him, That 
Mr Arbuthnot had replied that he was certain that nothing of 
the sort could have passed,’ as, if it had, Sir Robert Peel would 
have informed him (Mr Arbuthnot) of the fact. Again, Lady 
de Grey, the night of the ball at the Palace, came up to him and 

1" After I bad been told by the Duke of Redford that Pee! was going to insist an 
certain terms, which was repested to me by Clarendon, I went to Arbuthnot, told hitn 
‘Melbourne's Impression, and asked him what itall meant. [ie said it waa all false, that 
he was certain Peel had no such intentions, but, on the contrary, as he had before assured 


zm, was disposed to do everything that would be conciliatory and agreeable to the Queen.” 
—Grevile's Journal, 19th May 1641. 
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said the Duke of Bedford had been speaking to her about the 
resignation of the Duchess of Bedford, and asking her whether 
she thought i¢ necessary. She volunteered to find out frcm 
Sir Robert whether he thought it requisite. She asked the 
question, which Sir Robert tried to evade, but not being able, 
he said it struck him that if it was a question of doubt the best 
means of solving it, was for the Duke of Bedford to ask Lord 
Melbourne for his opinion. 

T addod that if the dissolution was a failure, which it was 
gencrally apprehended would be the case, I iclt convinced that 
Sir Robert would be dealt with in the most perfect fairness by 
Her Majesty. 


Viscount Melbourne to Quecn Victoria. 
SOUTH STREET, 51h Mey 1841, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has to acquaint your Majesty that in the House of Com- 
mons this evening Sir Robert Pee gave notice that on Thursday: 
next he would move a resolution to the following effect ; “ That: 
Her Majesty’ Ministers not possessing jiower sufficient to carry 
into offect tho measures which they considered necessary, their 
retention of office was unconstitutional and contrary to usage.” 
These are not the exact words, but they convey the substance. 
‘This is a direct voto of want of confidence, and Lord Melbourne 
would be inclined to doubt whether it will be carried, and if it 
is, it certainly will nat be by so large a majority as the former 
vote. When the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the reso- 
Jution upon the Sugar Duties, Sir Robert Peel seconded tho 
motion, thereby intending to intimate that he did not mean to 
interfere with the Supplies. _This course was determined upon 
at a meeting held at Sir R. Peel’s this morning. 











Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
WILTON CRESCENT, 28:4 May 1841. 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that Sir Robert Peel yesterday 
Wrought forward his motion in @ remarkably calm ‘and tem- 
perate speech. 

+ The closing words of the resolution were an follows: “' . .. ‘That Her Mafortr’s 
Ministers to net sulliciently pussess the confidence of tie House of Commons to enable 
flea 10 curry throtsis the Kouse raessutes whieh they deem of eaentialitaportance 


to the public welfsre, and that their continuance in office under such circumstances is 
at variance with the spirit of the Constitation.”” 
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Sir John Hobhouse and Mr Macaulay completely exposed 
the fallacy of his resolution, and successfully vindicated the. 
Government. Lord Worsley! declared he would oppose the 
resolution, which declaration excited great anger, and produced 
much disappointment in the Tory party. 

If the debate is carried on till next week, it is probable the 
Ministers may have a majority of one or two. 

The accounts from the country are encouraging. 

It does not appear that Sir Robert Peel, even if he carries 
this motion, intends to obstruct the measures necessary for a, 
dissolution of Parliament. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
‘Slat May 1841, 


. . » Lbeg you not to be alarmed about what is ta be done = 
it is not for a Party triumph that Parliament (the longest that. 
has sat for many years) is to be dissolved ; it is the fairest and 
most constitutional mode of proceeding ; and you may trust, 
to the moderation and prudence of my whole Government that, 
notiting will be done without due consideration ; if the present. 
Government get @ majority by the elections they will go or 

rosperausly ; if not, the Tories will come in for a short timo, 
The country is quiet and the people very well disposud. I am, 
happy, dearest Uncle, ta give you these quieting news, which & 
assure you are not partial... 





The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
LARREN, Set Moy 1812, 


My pearest Vicrorts,—Your Mother? is safely arrived, 
though she was received close to Ostende by a formidable, 
thunderstorm. I had given directions that everywhere great. 
civilities should be shown her. She stood the fatigues hotter 
than I had expected, and is less sleepy than in England. Sho: 
seems to be pleased with her séjour here, and inclined in fact, 
to remain rather than to go on; but I am sure, when one in, 
Germany she will be both pleased and interested by it. It will 
amuse you to hear frorn herself her own impressions. 

I cannot help to add a few political lines. I regret much, I 
must confess, that the idea of a dissolution has gained ground, 
and I will try to show in a very few words why 1 am against it. 


1 MP. for Lincolnshire, who bad voted for Lord Sandon’s motion, 
3 The Ducheas of Kent bad left Eagland for a tour on the Contant. 
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In politica, a great rule ought to be to rule with the things which 
one knows already, and not to jump into something entirely 
new of which no one can do more than guess the consequences, 
‘The present Parliament has been elected at a moment most. 
favourable to the present Administration after a most popular 
accession to the throne, everything new and fresh, and with the 
natural iondness of the great mass of people, a change is always 
popular ; it was known that you were kindly disposed towards 
your Ministers, everything was therefore d souhait for the 
election of 2 new Parliament. In this respect Ministers have 
nothing like the favourable circumstances which smiled upon 
them at the last general election. Feeling this, they raise a 
cry, which may become popular and embarrass their antagon- 
ists about cheap bread! I do not think this is quite befitting 
their dignity ; such things do for revolutionaries like Thiers, 
or my late Ministers. . . . If the thing rouses the people it may 
do serious mischief; if not, it will look awkward for the Ministers 
thomselves. If you do not grant a dissolution to your present 
Ministers you would have, at the coming in of a new Adminis- 
tration, tho right to tell them that they must go on with the 
present V’arliament ; and I have no doubt that they could do 
so. The statistics of the present House of Commons are well 
known to all the men who sit in it, and to keep it a few years 
longor would be @ real advantage. 

You know that I have been rather maltreated by the Tories, 
formerly to please George IV., and since I left the country, 
bocause I served, in their opinion, on the revolutionary side of 
the question. I must say, however, that for your service as 
well as for the quiet of the country, it would be good to give 
them a trial. If they couid not remain in office it will make 
thera quieter for some time. If by a dissolution the Conserva- 
tive interest in the House is too much weakened the permanent 
interests of the country can but suffer from that. If, on the 
contrary, the Conservatives come in stronger. your position will 
not be very agreeable, and it may induce them to be perhaps 
lesa modorate than they ought to be. I should be very happy 
if you would discuss these, my hasty views, with Lord Mel- 
bourne. I do not give them for more than what they are, mere 
practical considerations ; but, as far as I can judge of the ques- 
tion, if I was myself concerned I should have no dissolution ; 
if even there was but the very banale consideration, qu’on aait 
ce qu'on a, mais gu’on ne sait nullement ce qu'on aura. The 
moment is not without importance, and well worthy your 
earnest consideration, and I feel convinced that Lord Mel- 
bourne will agree with me, that, notwithstanding the great 
political good sense of the people in England, the machine is 
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80 complicated that it should be handled with great care and 
tenderness. 

To conclude, I must add that perhaps a permanent duty on 
corn may be a desirable thing, but that it ought to be suffi- 
ciently high to serve es a veal protection. Tt may besides 
produce this effect, that as it will be necessary, at loast at first, 
to buy a good deal of the to be imported corn with money, the 
currency will be seriously affected by it. ‘The conntries which 
would have a chance of selling would be chiefly Poland in all its 
parts, Prussia, Austria, ard Russia, the South of Russia on the 
Black Sea, and maybe Sicily. Germany does not grow a 
sufficient quantity of wheat to profit by such an arrangement ; 
it will besides not buy more from England for the present than 
it does now, owing to the Zollverein,' which must first be 
altered. But I will not bore you too long, and conclude with 
my best love to little Victorie, of whom her Grandmama 
speaks with raptures. Ever, my dearest Victoria, your de- 
voted Uncle, Lrorotp R, 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
WILToy CRESCENT, Sch June 1841, 
Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that the House divided about three 
this morning. 


For Sir Robert Pel . . . «312 
Against. 4 aed ae fe ET 
Majority ig Mh xs : 1 


The Opposition wore greatly lated by this triumph. Lord 
Stanley, and Sir Robert Peel who spoke last in the debate, did 
not deny that the Crown might exercise the prerogative of 
dissolution in the present case. But they insisted that no time 
should be fost in previous debates, especially on such a subject 
as the Corn Laws. 

Lord John Russell spoke after Lord Stanley, and defended 
the whole policy of the Administration. 

After the division he stated that he would on Monday pro- 

1 After the fall ct Napoleon, the hopes of many Germans for a united national Germany 
were frustrated by the Coogresa of Viena, which perpetuated the practical independence 
of a aumber of German States; as well a8 the predominance within the Germanic Cone 


federation of Austria, a Power largely non-German. One of the chict factors in the 
subsequent unifeation of Germany was the Zolverein, of Customs Union, by which 


North Germany was ‘adualy bouad bound ‘by commercial interest, and thus oppekad 
to Austris. The success of ‘of imperial Integration has not been without 
fStucnce oa the pellcies of other Inada, 
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pose the remaining estimates, and announce the course which 
he meant to pursue respecting the Corn Laws. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Oth June 1841, 


Now, many thanks for two letters of the 31st ult. and 
4th June. ‘The former I shall not answer at length, as Albert 
has done so, and I think has given a very fair view of the state 
of affairs, Let me only repeat to you again that you need not 
be alarmed, and that i think you will be pleased and beruhigt 
when you telk to our friend Lord Melbourne on the subject... 

fear you will again sec nothing of the Season, as Parliament 
will probably be dissolved by the 2lst. . . . 

As to my letters, dear Uncle, I beg to assure you {for Lord 
Pahnerston was most indignant at the doubt when I once asked) 
that none of our letters nor any of those coming to us, are ever 
opened at the Foreign Office. My letters to Brussels and Paris 
are quite safe, and all those to Germany, which are of any real 
consequence, I always send through Rothschild, which is 
perfectly safe and very quick. 

We are, and s0 is everybody here, so charmed with Mme. 
Rachel ;! she is perfect, ct puis, such a nice modest girl; she 
is going to deciaim at Windsor Case on Monday evening. 

Now adicu in haste. Believe me, always, your very devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 


Really Leopold must come, or I shall never forgive you. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Wisnson Castur, 8h June 1842. 
Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is quite well, and has nothing particular to relate to your 
Majesty, at least nothing that presses ; except that he is com- 
inissioned by Lord John Russell respectfully to acquaint your 
Majesty that his marriage is settled, and will take place shortly. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
Does Lord Melbourne really mean J, Russell's marriage ? 
and to whom ? 


4 he young Freach actress who made ber but in Bngland on éth Mey as Hermione 
in fudromague, Sue was received with great eatlusides, 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 


The Lady Fanny Etiot.t Lord Melbourne did not name her 
before, nor does not now, because he did not remember her 
Christian name. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘NUvEMay,2 15th June 1841, 


Affairs goon, and all will takesome shape or other, but it keeps 
one in hot water all the time. In the meantime, however, the 
people are in the best possible humour, and I never was better 
received at. Ascot, which is a great test, and also along the roads 
yesterday. This is a most lovely place; pleasure grounds in 
the style of Claremont, only much larger, and with the 1 
Thames winding along beneath them, and Oxford in the dis- 
tance; a beautiful flower and kitchen garden, and ail kept wp 
in perfeet order. I followed Albert here, faithful to my word, 
and lie is gone to Oxford ? for the whole day, to my great grief. 
And here I am all alone in a strange house, with not even 
Lehzen as a companion, in Albert’s absence, but 1 thought sho 
and also Lord Gardner,* and some gentlemen should remain 
with little Victoria for the first time. But it is rather a trial 
for me. 

I must take leave, and beg you to believe me always, your 
most devoted Niece, Victoria R. 








Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SourH STREET, 16th June 1841. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has just received your Majesty’s letter, and will wait upon 
your Majesty at half-past five. Lord Melbourne is sorry to 
hear that your Majesty has been at all indisposed. It will suit 
him much better to wait upon your Majesty at dinner to- 
morrow than to-day, as his hand shows some disposition to 
gather, and it may be well to take care of it. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to learn that everything went 


1 Danghter of Lord Minto, Lord Sfelbourne originally wrote The Lady —— Flint 
ab the head of his letter (spelling the surname wrong, which sloald be Eliot), ‘The word 
“Panny © i written in saben seca cosy of Ul. 
¢ house of Edward ¥% ry archbishop of York, 
3 Zo receive an adaress at Commernora 
ir Legge, third and last Lard Garner (18101888) was one of the Queen's dst 
Lavdetn Welt, 
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off well at Oxford. Lord Melbourne expected that the Duke 
of Sutherland’ would not entirely escape e little public 
animadversion. Nothing can be more violent or outrageous 
then the conduct of the students of both Universitics upon 
such oceasions ; the worst and lowest mobs of Westminster 
and London are very superior to them in deceney and for- 
bearance. 

The Archbishop? is a very agreeable man; but he is not 
without cunning, and Lord Melbourne can easily understand 
his cagerness that the Queen should not prorogue Parliament 
in person. He knows that it will greatly assist the Tories. It 
is not true that it is universal for the Sovereign to go down 
upon such occasions. George III. went himself in 1784; he 
did not go in 1807, because he had been prevented from doing so 
by his infirmities for three years before. William IV. went 
down himself in 1830.3 

Lord Melbourne sends a note which he has received from 
Lord Normanby upon this and another subject. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM PALSCH, 17h June 1642, 


My prarest Uncir,—A few lines I must write to you to 
express to you my very great delight at the certainty, God 
willing, of seeing you all three next week, and to express a hope, 
and a great hope, that you will try and arrive a little earlier on 
Wednesday. . .. I must again repeat I am so sorry you 
should come when Society is dispersed and at sixes and sevens, 
and in such 8 state that naturally I cannot at the moment of 
the elections invite many Tories, as that fells so at the elections. 
But wo shall try and do our best to make it as little dull as we 
can, and you wil} kindly take the will for the deed. 

We came back from Nuneham yesterday afternoon. Albert 
came back at balf-past five on Tuesday from Oxford, where 
he had been enthusiastically received, but the students... 
had the bad taste to show their party feeling in groans and 
hisses whon the name of a Whig was mentioned, which they 
ought not to have done in my husband’s presence. 

T must now conclude, begging you ever to believe me, your 
devoted Niece, Vicroria R. 


My Coiffeur will be quite at Louise’s disposal, and he can 
1 Who waz, of course, associated with the Whig Ministry. 
2 Archbishop Vernon Harcoart, of York, the Queen’s host. 
3 The Queen prorogued Parilament in person on 22nd Jane, 
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coiffer in any way she likes, if her dresser tells him how she 
wishes it. 


Lord Brougham to Queen Victoria 
GRAFTON SrngET, 19h June 18.1, 


Most Gracious Sovereicy,—I crave leave humbly to 
approach your Majesty and to state in writing what I should 
have submitted to your Royal consideration at an Audience, 
because I conceive that this course will be attended with less 
inconvenience to your Majesty. 

In the counsel which I ventured with great humility, but 
with en entire conviction of its soundness, to tender, I cannot 
be biassed by any personal interest, for I'am not a candidate 
for office ; nor by any Parliamentary interest, for I have no 
concern with elections ; nor by any factious interest, for I am 
unconnected with party. My only motive is to discharge tho 
duty which I owe to both the Crown and the country. Nor am 
J under the influence of any prejudice against your Majesty's 
servants or their measures; for I charge your Majesty’s ser- 
vants with nothing beyond an error, @ great error, in judgment, 
and I entirely approve of the measures which they have lately 
propounded (with @ single exception partially applicable to one 
of them), while I lament and disapprove of the time and manner 
of propounding them, both on account of the Government and 
of the measures themeclves. 

I feel myself, Madam, under the necessity of stating that the 
dissolution of the Partiament appears to me wholly without 
justification, either from principle or from policy. ‘hey who 
advise it must needs proceed upon the supposition that o 
majority will be returned favourable to the continuance of the 
present Administration and favourable to their lately an- 
nounced policy. On no other ground is it possible that any 
such advice should be tendered to your Majesty. For no one 
could ever think of such a proceeding as advising the Crown 
to dissolve the Parliament in order to increase the force of the 
Opposition to its own future Ministers, thus perverting to the 
mere purposes of party the exercise of by far the most eminent 
of the Royal prerogatives; end I pass over as wholly un- 
worthy of notice the only other supposition which can with any 
decency be made, when there is no conflict between the two 
Houses, namely, that of a dissolution in entire ignorance of the 

4 Mention has been made earlier of the resentment which Brougham cberished agains’ 


his late colleagues, after his exclusion from the Whig Cabinet, and this letter, on the 
Proposal to dissolre Parliament, wee, no doubt, prompted by thst fecling. 
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national opinion end for the purpose of ascertaining to which 
side it inclines. Your Majesty's advisers must, therefore, 
have believed, and they must stil! believe, that a majority will 
le returned favourable both to themselves and their late policy. 
J, on the other hand, have the most entire conviction that there 
will be a considerable mejority against them, and against their 
policy @ majority larger still, many of their supporters having 
already joined to swell that majority. Whoever examines the 
details of the case must be satisfied that the very best result 
which the Government can possibly hope for is a narrow 
inajority against them—an event which must occasion a 
xerond dissolution by whatever Ministry may succeed to the 
confidence of your Majesty. But thoae best acquainted with 
the subject have no doubt at all that the majority will be much 
inore considerable. 

I beg leave, Madam, humbly to reprosent to your Majesty, in 
ay own vindication for not having laid my opinion before your 
Majosty as soon as I returned from the Continent, that when I 
first heard of the course taken by the Government early in May, 
I formed the opinion which T now entertain, but conceived 
that 1 must have mistaken the facts upon which they were 
acting ; and when L arrived twelve days ago 1 was confirmed 
in (he belief (secing the fixed resolution taken to dissolve) that 
Jimust have beon under an erroneous impression as to the pro- 
Hable results of the clections, But I have since found ample 
reason for believing that my original conviction was perfectly 
well founded, and that no grounds whatever exist sufficient to 
make any one who considers the subject calmly, and without 
the bias of either interest or prejudice, really believe that this 
ill-fated proceeding can have any other result than lasting 
injury to your Majesty’s service, to the progress of sound and 
just views of poliey, and to the influence of those in whom the 
Crown and the country alike should repose confidence. 

That a number of short-sighted persons whose judgments 
ave warped by exclusive attention to a single subject, or by 
personal feelings, or by party views (and these narrow and 
erroneous), may have been loudly clamorous for the course ap- 
parently about to be pursued, is extremely possible, and affords 
uo kind of excuse for it. Many of these will be the slowest to 
defend what they have so unfortunately called for ; some will 
be among the Grat to condemn it when a manifest failure shall 
have taken place, and general discomfiture shail throw a few 
local successes into the shade. 

My advice is humbly offered to your Majesty, as removed 
far above such confined and factious views ; as the parent of 
all your people ; as both bound and willing to watch over their 
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true interests ; and as charged by virtue of your exalted office 
with the preservation of the public peace, the furtherance of 
the prosperity, and the maintenance of the liberties of your 
subjects, 

Im, with profound respect, Madam, your Majesty's faithful 
and dutiful Subject, Brovanam+ 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
Wonur’ ABBEY, 27th July 1841, 

Arrived here last night with the Prince and the Queen ; 
this is now the second expedition (Nuneham being the first) 
which Her Majesty has taken, and on neither occasion has the 
Baroness accompanied us. 

The Prince went yesterday through a review of the many 
steps he had made to his present position—all within eighteen 
months from the marriage. Those who intended to keep him 
from being useful to the Queen, from the fear that he might 
ambitiously touch upon her prerogatives, have been com- 

Netely foiled ; they thought they had prevented Her Majesty 
irom yielding anything of importance to him by creating dis- 
trust through imaginary alarm. The Queen's good sense, how- 
ever, haa seen that the Prince has no other object in all hesecks 
but @ means to Her Majesty’s good. The Court from highest 
to lowest is brought to a proper sense of the position of the 
Queen's husband. The country has marked its confidence in 
his character by passing the Regency Bill nem. con. Tho 
Queen finds the value of an active right hand and able head 
to support her and to resort to for advice in time of need. 
Cabinet Ministers treat him with deference and respect. Arts 
and science look up to him as their especial patron, and they 
find this encouragement supported by a full knowledge of the 
details of every subject. ‘The good and the wise look up to 
him with pride and gratitude as giving an example, so rarely 
shown in such a station, of leading a virtuous and religious life. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WIspgon Casta, ard August 1942. 


- . . Our little tour was most successful, and we enjoyed it of 
all things ; nothing could be more enthusiastic or affectionate 


1 Parliament, however, notwithstanding this rescript of Lord Broagham, was dissolved, 
and the Ministry went to the country witb the cry of a fixed duty on cor, 8 against & 
sliding scale, and they attacked, ag moncpolists, at once the landowner, who enjoyed 
protection for hia wheat, and the West indian proptietar, who profited by the duty oo 
foreign sugar. The Conservatives impugned the general policy of the Whig Administra 
tion. | The result, a majority of seventy-six, was an even grester Conservative triumph 
‘than Gia mast sanguine of the party anticipsted —See Introductory Note, ante, p. 253, 
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than our reception everywhere, and I am haypy to hear that our 
presence has Rett a favourable impression, which J think will be 
of great use. The loyalty in this country is certainly very 
etriking. Wo enjoyed Panshanger ‘ still more than Weburn ; 
the country is quite beautiful, and the house so pretty and 
wohnlich ; the picture-gallery and pictures very splendid. 
The Cowpers are such good people too. The visit to Brocket 
naturally interested us very much for our excellent Lord Mel- 
bourne’s sake. The park and grounds are beautiful. 

I can’t admit the Duke of Bedford ? ever was radical; God 
knows! I wish everybody now was a little so! What is to 
come hangs over mo like  baneful dream, as you will easily 
understand, and when I am often happy and merry, comes 
and damps it all !3 

But God’s will be done ! and it is for our best, we must feel, 
though we can't fcel it. I can’t say how much we think of our 
little visit to you, God willing, next year. You will kindly let 
our good old Grandmother * come there to seo her dear Albert 
once agwin before she dies, wouldn't you !_ And you would get 
the Nemours to come ? And you would persuade the dear 
Queen * to come for a little while with Clémentine ? 

Now farewell! Believe me, always, your most devoted 
Nicec, Vicroria R. 





Acmorandum by Mr Anson. 
Wrspsor Cast, 7h August 1861, 


I went to Lord Melbourne this morning in his room as he had 
desired me. He said; * The Prince has been urging me to accept 
the Biue Riband before 1 quit office, and I wished to tell you 
that J em very anxious that this should not be pressed upon me 
by the Quven ; it may be a foolish weakness on my part, but 
I wish to quit office without having any honour conferred upon 
me ; the Queen’s confidence towards me is sufficiently known 
without any public mark of this nature. I have always dis- 
regarded these honours, and there would be an inconsistency in 
my accepting this. I feel it to be much better for my reputa- 
tion that I should not have it forced upon me. Mr Pitt never 
accepted an order, and only the Cinque Ports on being pressed 
1 Zhe house of ar! Comper, 

int 

‘ccasion of the speech which earned him the aickuaise of " Finality Jack.” 
2 allalug to the slsusterta deft at the polls 
sine 2 arate, ‘Queen of the French. 
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to do so. Lord Grenville accepted a peerage, but never any 
other honour or advantage, end I wish to be permitted to retire 
in like manner. ' If I was a poor man, I should have no hesita- 
tion in receiving money in the shape of place or pension; I 
only don't wish for place, because I do not want it.” 

In the course of conversation Lord Melbourne said that he 
considered it very improbable that he should ever again form 
a part of any Administration. 

‘He did not think that a violent course was at all to be ap- 
prehended from Lord John Russell ; he said Lord John had 
been far more of a “ finality” man than he had, and in the 
Cabinet had always been averse to violent change. He added, 
“T think you are in error in forming the opinion which you 
have of him.” 

Lord Melbourne thought the Queen very much disliked being 
talked at upon religion; she particularly disliked what Her 
Majeaty termed a Sunday face, but yet that it was a subject far 
more thought of and reflected upon than was [thought to be 2] 
the case, 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Boura STARET, 16th August 1841, 


... Lord Melbourne well knows the feeling which your 
Majesty describes. The expectation of an event which is 
dreaded and deprecated, and yet felt to be certain and im- 
minent, presents itself continually to the mind and recurs at 
every moment, and particularly in moments of satisfaction and 
enjoyment. It is perhaps no consolation to be told that events 
of this nature are necessary and incidental to your Majesty's 
high situation, but Lord Melbourne anxiously hopes that the 
change, when it does take place, will not be found so grievous 
as your Majesty anticipates, and your Majesty may rely that 
Lord Melbourne will do everything in his power to reconcile it 
to your Majesty’s feelings. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
‘Wespson Casmz, 1714 August 1841, 


Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear of the Princess's tooth. 
Lord Melbourne is much obliged to your Majesty for in- 
forming him about the mourning. 
‘He is quite well and will be ready when your Majesty sends. 
VOL. I 10* 
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Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
WINDSOR CASELE, 23rd Aupust 1841. 


Lord John Russell was staying at the Castle, and asked to- 
day for an audience of Her Majesty, and was closeted for a long 
time. The Prince asked Her Majesty what Lord John came 
for. The Queen said he came about several things, but 
particularly be wished to impress upon the Queen that Her 
Majesty should not allow Sir Robert Peel to propose any new 
Grants in Parliament, as they (the Whigs) could not well op- 
pose it, and this being felt, the whole unpopularity would fall 
upon the Queen’s person. An idea existed that the Tories 
were always jobbing with money. and the grant for the building 
the new stables at Windsor had shown how suspicious people 
wore, 

Lord John did not speak clearly out, but on consultation 
with Lord Melbourne the Queen thought Lord John must have 
alluded to Peel having spoken equivocally at the end of his 
speceh relative to the Prince's annuity, and would now prob- 
ably propose a further grant, and would say the time was now 
come in order to stand well with the Queen. The Quecn 
replied that she would never allow such a thing to be proposed 
end that it would be a disgrace to owe any favour to that 
Party. 

The only answer the Prince gave was thet these views were 
very agreeable for him. 





Quocn Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Wrspsoe CASTLE, 24th August 1841, 


+. Our accidentt wes not so very bad, and considering 
that it is the very first thet had happened in the course of five 
cummers, with so many carriages and horses, one cannot be 
surprised. I beg leave also to say that I can get out very quick. 
I am very thankful that you agree to the couriers. Iam a 
little sorry that you have put poor Mamma off so late, as sho 
is very much hurt at it, I fear, by what I hear, and accuses me 
of it. But that will, I trust, be forgiven. You don’t say that 
you sympathise with me in my present heavy trial,? the heaviest 
I have ever had to endure, and which will be a sad heart- 


2 The Queen had driven to Virginia Water to see Prince Albert's * eagles hunting, when. 
owing to the Lounds running between tho berses' legs aod frightening them, « pony 
Phaeton and four cootalning Lord Errol, Lady Uda Hay, and Mise Cavendish waa peck 
One of the pasion war (not duageredsy) burt 

2 Je, Lotd Melbourns being socceeded by Sir Robert Peel a Prime MGnister. 
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breaking to me—but I know you do feel for me. I am 
quiet and prepared, but still I fell very sad, and God knows’ 
very wretched at times, for myself and my country, that such 
a change must take place. But God in His mercy will support 
and guide me through all. Yet I feel that my constant head- 
aches are caused by annoyance and vexation ! 

Adieu, dearest Uncle! God bleas you! Ever your devoted 
Niece, Vicroma R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sourm Staer, 24h August 1841, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
We have just delivered the § h in the House of Lords, and 
the debate will commence at five o'clock, We understand that 
the amendinent is to be a repetition of the motion of want of 
confidence, which Sir Robert Peel made in the House of 
Commons bofore the dissolution, and nearly in the same terms. 
It is to be moved by Lord Ripon! in the House of Lords, and 
by Mr. Stuart Wortley? in the House of Commons. It is 
understood to be their intention to avoid, as much as possible, 
debate upon the Corn Laws, and upon the other topics in tho 
Speech, and to place the question entirely upon the result of the 
General Election and the proof which that affords that the 
Ministry does not possess the confidence of the country, Lord. 
Melbourne thinks that it will not be found easy to repress 
debate in the House of Commons, but would not be surprised 
if the course which jit is intended to pursue should much 
shorten it in the House of Lords. Lord Melbourne will write 
again to your Majesty after the debate, and will certainly come 
down to-morrow, unless anything unexpected should occur to 

rent him, 

It will be necessary to receive the address of the Con- 
vocation in some manncr or another. Lord Melbourne will 
write confidentially to the Archbishop? to learn how it may 
be received in the quietest manner and with the least 
trouble. Lord Melbourne has little doubt that the Lords and 
Commons will send their addresses by the officers of the 
Household. 

Lord Melbourne entreats your Majesty to pick up your 
spirits. 





4 The drat Berl (1782-1859) who had as Lord Goderich heen Prener ia 2827-1898. 
Jehinaty Wottley (1801-1856), MLE. for the West Riding, afterwards the second 
re, 


oi 
2 Dr Howley, 
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Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 
WIntox CRESCENT, 96¢h August 18M. 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report thet nothing remarkable occurred 
in the debate of yesterday, except a powerful speech from 
Mr Cobden, @ manufacturer! 

‘The debate will probably close this evening. No one of the 
Tory leaders, except Sir Robert Peel, appears disposed to 
speak, 

Should the Address be voted to-night, and reported to- 
morrow, it may be presented to your Majesty by Lord Marcus 
Hill? on Saturday. 

Wut should the debate be continued over this night, the 
report of the Address can hardly take place till Monday. 
This, however, is not very likely. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sovrm S3m: 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Upon his arrival be found that there was no precedent of the 
House meeting again after an Address, without receiving an 
anawer from the Crown. Lord Erroll therefore delivered the 
answer in the terms which had been submitted by Lord 
Melbourne to your Majesty, and it appeared to give satisfaction. 
‘The debate will probably terminate in the House of Commons 
to-night ; at the same time it may not. If it does we must 
place our resignation in your Majesty’s hands on Saturday, 
and it must be announced to the Houses of Parliament on 
Monday. Your Majesty will then do well not to delay sending 
for some other person beyond Tuesday. Lord Melbourne will 
write to your Majesty more fully upon all these subjects to- 
morrow, when he will know the result of the nigbt’s debate, and 
‘be able more surely to point out the course of events. 

Lord Melbourne received the Eau-de-Cologne, and returns 
your Majesty many thanks for it. 

Lord Melbourne understands that the Duke of Wellington 
is, in fact, very desirous of having the Foreign Seals,! and that 
if your Majesty feels any preference for him in that department 





th August 1841, 





1 Cobden had fast beon electet for the fit time for Stockport, 
‘of Lord Downshire, and BLP. 


} afterwards (under a special re: 
mulnder) the thied Lord Soar, 
‘The Duke had been Foreign Secretary in 2835. 
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the slightest intimation of your Majesty’s wish in that respect 
will fix him in his desire to have it. 


Lord John Bussell to Queen Victoria. 
WILTON CRESCEST, 28h August 1911, 


Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that the Amendment to the 
Address was carried by 1, the numbers being— 


For the Address. - " 2 - 269 
For the Amendment . . . . 360 
a 


The Tory party proposed that the House should meet this 
day, and the Speaker signified that he should take the Chair 
at twelve o'clock. The Address will be carried to Windsor by 
Lord Marcus Hill this evening, if then ready. 

Lord John Russell takes this opportunity of closing his 
Reports again, to express to your Majesty his deep senso of 
your Majesty's goodness towards him. It js his fervent prayer 
that your Majesty may enjoy @ long and happy reign. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sovra Srarer, 28h August 1841. 


. . » Your Majesty must, of course, consider us as having 
tendered our resignations immediately after the vote of last 
night, and your Majesty will probably think it right to request 
us to continue to hold our offices and transact the current, 
business until our successors are appointed. 

Lord Melbourne will have the honour of writing again to your 
Majesty in the course of the day. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Wavpsor CasTib, 28th August 1841. 


... « Albert will not stay for the dinner, and I expect him 
back at about eleven to-night. He went at half-past eleven 
this morning. It is the first time that we have ever been 
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separated for so long aince our marriage, and I am quite 
melancholy about it. 

You will forgive me if I mention it to you, but I understand 
that the Queen Dowager has been somewhat offended at 
your not taking leave of her when she came here, and at your 
not answering her, when she wrote to you. Perhaps you would 
write to her and soften and smoothen matters. She did not 
the least expect you to come to her. Believe me always, your 
most devoted Nicce, Vicronra R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

‘SOUTH STREET, 28/4 Angus 1941. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acknowledge gratefully the communication which 
he las just received from your Majesty. Lord Melbourne feels 
cortain that your Majesty’s sense and firmness will enable your 
Majesty to bear up under this which your Majesty names a 
svere trial. The kindness of your Majesty's expressions 
emboldens Lord Melbourne to say that he also feels deeply 
the pain of separation from a service, which has now for four 
years and more been no less his pleasure than his pride. 

Lord Melbourne would have been anxious to have waited 
upon your Majesty to-day, but he feels that his presence is in 
some degree material at a meeting, at which not only the 
present situation of your Majesty’s servants, but also their 
future conduct and prospects, will be considered. 

Lord Melbourne is sure that your Majesty wil! at once per- 
ceive that it would not have a good appearance if he wore to 
return to Windsor immediately after having announced his 
resignation to the House of Lords on Monday next. 

It is right that there should be no appearance of delay or of 
unwillingness to carry into effect the wishes of both Houses 
of Parliainent, and, therefore, your Majesty will forgive Lord 
Melbourne if he suggests that it would be well if your Majesty 
could make up your mind to appoint Sir R. Peel on Monday 
next, so that there might be as little delay as possible in the 
formation of a new Government. On all accounts, and 
particularly on account of the lateness of the Season, it is 
desirable that this should be done as speedily as possible. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
29th August 1841. 
Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He knows well what that feeling of working under the impres- 
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sion of trouble and annoyance is, but if the first gloom is 
brushed away, confidence and hope and spirits return, and 
things begin to appear more cheerful. Lord Melbourne is 
much obliged by your Majesty's enquiries, He slept well, but 
weked early, which he always does now, and which is a sure 
sign of anxiety of mind. 

‘Lord Melbourne will be ready to attend your Majesty at any 
time. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
Wrsns0n CASTLR, 290 August 18H. 


Lord Melbourne is to take his farewell audience of the 
Queen to-morrow, and Her Majesty has appointed Sir Robert 
Peel to come down here at three o'clock to-morrow. 

I went with Lord Melbourne from luncheon to his room. 
He seemed in tolerable spirits, though somewhat sad when he 
alluded to taking leave of the Queen. Ho said ho was anxious 
thet Her Majesty should lose no timo in writing to appoint 
Sir Robert Peel to be here to-morrow, for though he was not 
afraid of Sir Robert taking affront, bis Party would be too 
ready to construe any delay on the Quoen’s part into a slight. 
He said the Prince had been with him just before, and amongst 
other things had urged him to continue to him and to the 
Queen his advice and assistance, especially on measures affect- 
ing their private concerns and fa:ily concerns ; he told Lord 
Melbourne it was on these points that he felt ord Melbourne's 
advice had been peculiarly sound, and there was no reason 
why this should not be continued, and any communication 
might be made through me. Lord Melbourne said that the 
Prince had also entered upon the subject of the Baroness, and 
expressed the constant state of annoyance he was kept in by 
her interference. Lord Melbourne said to me: “* It will be far 
more difficult to remove her after the change of Government 
than now, because if pressed to do it by a Tory Minister, the 
Queen's prejudice would be immediately aroused.” I admit- 
ted this, but said that though the Prince felt that if he pressed 
the point against the Baroness remaining, he should be able to 
carry it, still his good feeling and affection for the Queen pre- 
vented him from pressing what he knew would be painful, and 
what could not be carried without an exciting scene ; he must 
remain on his guard, and patiently abide the result. People 
were beginning much better to understand that lady’s char- 
acter, and time must surely work its own ends. 

On my being sent for by the Prince, Lord Melbourne said, 
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“1 shall seo you again before I take my leave.” I was much 
affected by the earnestness with which this was said, and said 
I would certainly be with him before he saw the Queen to- 
morrow. 

The Prince said that Her Majesty was cheerful and in good 
spirits, and the only part of the approaching scene which he 
dreaded was the farewell with Lord Melbourne. The Queen 
had, however, been much relieved by the Prince arranging for 
her hearing from Lord Melbourne whenever she wished it. 


Viscount Melbournc to Queen Victoria. 
80th August 1641. 


Lord Melbourne presents hia humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for the very clever and interest 
ing etchings which your Majesty most kindly sent him yester- 
day evening. Lord Melbourne will ever treasure them as 
remombrances of your Majesty's kindness and regard, which 
he pres beyond measure. 

hey will, as your Majesty says, certainly recall to recol- 
lection a melancholy day, but still Lord Melbourne hopes and 
trusts that with the divine blessing it will hereafter be looked 
back upon with less grief and bitterness of feeling, than it must 
be regarded at present. 





Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
‘Wrapson CAsTue, 301k August 184%. 


Direetly I got here thia morning the Prince sent for me, and 
said he had been made sornewhat uneasy by @ conversation 
he had just had with the Queen. Her Majesty said that after 
the manner in which the Tories had treated the Prince (relative 
to annuity) he ought now to keep them at adistance. She said 
they would try to fatter him, and would all come to see him ; 
this he should resist, and should refuse to see them, at all events 
for some time. 

The Prince wished me to mention this to Lord Melbourne 
when I went to take leave of him, and to urge Lord Melbourne 
to set this right with the Queen by his advice before he parted 
with the Queen, reminding him that his view had always been 
that from this moment the Prince would take up & new position, 
and that the Queen, no longer having Lord Melbourne to resort 
to in case of need, must from this moment consult end advise 
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with the Prince. That Lord Melbourne should urge the 
Queen to have no scruple in employing the Prince, and showing 
that unless a proper understanding existed from the first, he in 
attempting to do good would be easily misrepresented. 

I found Lord Melbourne alone in his dressing-room and put 
this case before him. He said he had always thought that 
when he left the service of the Queen the Prince would of neces- 
sity be brought forward, and must render great assistance to 
the Queen ; and the Queen's confidence in his judgment having 
so much increased, this consequence was the more natural. 
The Prince must, however, be very cautious at first, and in 
a little time he would fell into it. He must be very careful 
not to alarm the Queen, by Her Majesty for an instant sup- 
posing that the Prince wes carrying on business with Peet 
without her cognisance. 

If it were possible for any one to advise Peel, he would 
recommend that he should write fully to Her Majesty, and 
elementarily, as Her Majesty always liked to have full know- 
ledge upon everything which was going on, He would advise 
the Queen to be cautious in giving a verbal decision, that she 
should not allow herself to be driven into a corner, and forced 
to decide where she felt her mind was not made up and required 
reflection. 

Peel should be very careful that intelligence came first from 
him direct. King William wes very particular upon this point, 
80 was the Queen. 

I asked Lord Melbourne if he had considered the future 
position of himself with the Queen, and also of Pee) with the 
Queen. He said he owned he had not and would avoid entering 
into any discussion—he felt. sure that he should be regarded 
with extreme jealousy, not so much by Peel es by the party. 
He would be looked upon as Lord Bute had been in his relation 
to George IIl.,—always suspected of secret intercourse and 
intrigue. He would make me the medium of any written com- 
munication. 

With regard to Peel’s position with the Queen, he tlought 
that circumstances must make it. He thought the Queen must 
see him oftener than King William did him, as he thought the 
present state of things would require more frequent inter- 
course. The late King used to see him once a week after the 
Levée, seldom oftener ; all the rest of the business was trans- 
acted by correspondence, but this mode, though it had ita 
merits in some respect, very much impeded the public business. 

The less personal objections the Queen tock to any one the 
better, ag any such expression is sure to come out and 4 per- 
sonal enemy is mede. It was also to be recollected that Peel 
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was in a very different position now, backed by a large majority, 
to when the other overture was made. He had the power now 
to extort what he pleased, and he fancied he saw the blank 
faces of the heads of the Party when Peel told them that he 
had egreed to the dismissal or resignation of only three of the 
Queen's ladies. 

Lord Melbourne seid the Queen was afraid she never could 
be at ease with Peel, because his manner was so embarrassed, 
and that conveyed embarrassment also to her, which it would 
be very difficult to get over. 

The Queen took leave of Lord Melbourne to-day. Her 
Majesty was much affected, but soon recovered her calmness. 

Peel had his first audience at half-past three o'clock. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
BOA August 1841 (6 P.M). 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
‘The announcement has been made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A fow words were said by Lord Stanley! in the House 
of Commons, and nothing in the House of Lords. 

Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself without again stating 
to your Majesty in writing what he had the honour of saying 
to your Majesty respecting his Royal Highness the Prince. 
Lord Melbourne has formed the highest opinion of His Royal 
Highness’s judgment, temper, and discretion, and he cannot 
but fool a great consolation and security in the reflection that 
he leaves your Majesty in a situation in which your Majesty 
haa the inestimable advantage of such advice and assistance. 
Lord Melbourne feels certain that yourMajesty cannot do better 
than have recourse to it, whenever it is needed, and rely upon 
it with confidence. 

Lord Melbourne will be anxious to hear from your Majesty 
as to what has passed with Sir R. Peel. Your Majesty will, 
Lord Melbourne is sure, feel that the same general secrecy 
which your Majesty has always observed respecting public 
affairs is more particularly necessary at the present moment. 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty is well 
and composed, and with the most anxious wishes for your 
Majesty’s welfare and happiness, remains ever your Majesty’s 
most devoted and attached Servant, and he trusts that he 
may add, without presumption, your Majesty's faithful and 
affectionate Friend. 


1 Who now became Colonial Secretary. 
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Memorandum : Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 


Your Majesty might say, if to your Majesty it seems good, 
that in consequence of the Addresses voted by both Houses of 
Parliament, your Majesty's servants had tendered their resig- 
nations, and that for the same reason your Majesty had 
accepted those resignations. That your Majesty's present 
servants possessed your Majesty’s confidence, and that you 
only parted with them in deference to the opinion of Parlis- 
ment. 

‘That your Majesty naturally had recourse to Sir Robert 
Peel as possessing the confidence of the great Party which 
constitutes the majority of both Houses, and that you were 
prepared to empower him to form an Administration. 

That your Majesty did not conceive that the giving him this 
commission of itself empowered him to adviso the removal 
of the officers of your Majesty's Household ; that you con- 
ceive that all that the Constitution required was that tho 
Sovoreign's Household should support the Sovereign’s Minis- 
ters; but that you were prepared to place at his disposal, 
and to take his advice upon al? the offices of the Houschold 
at present filled by members of either House of Parliament, 
with the exception of those whom your Majosty might think 
proper to narne, i.¢., Lord Byron'—and it should be under- 
stood that this exception was not to extend further than to 
him, 

If Sir Robert Peel should wish that in case of Lord 
Byron’s remaining it should be considered as a fresh ap- 
pointment made by his advice, this wish might properly be 
acceded to. 

The Ladies.—If any difficulty should arise it may be asked 
to be stated in writing, and reserved for consideration. But it 
is of great importance that Sir Robert Peel should return to 
London with full power to form an Administration. Such 
must be the final result, and the more readily and graciously 
it is acquiesced in the better. 

Your Majesty must take care not to be driven to the wall, 
and to be put into a situation in which it is necessary to Aye 
or No. No positive objection should be taken either to men 
or measures. 

It must be recollected that at the time of the negotiation in 
1889 Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell were still at the 
head of a inajority in the House of Commons. This is not the 
case now. 





+ George Anson, seventh Lord Byron (1783-1868), consin and successor of the poet. 
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Tar Capiner oy Lonp MELBOURNE, 
As it stood in September 1841. 


Firat Lord of the Toney * . Viscount MgLBourne. 
Lord Chancellor. * . Lorp (afterwarde Earl of) 
Corrznnam, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer . . Mr Francis BARING (after~ 
wards Lord Northbrook). 


Lord President of the Council . Marqurs or Lawspownz. 


Lord Privy Seat % . Ear oF CLARENDON. 

Home Secretary.  . =. ~~. Marquis or Norwansy, 

Foreign Secretary . =. =... Viscount PaLMEnsTox, 

Colonial Secretary. . . . Lorp Joun (afterwards Earl) 
Russet, 

Firat Lord of the Admiralty .  . Eanu or Minto, 


President of the Board of Control . Sir Jonn Cam Hosuousx (after- 
wards Lord Broughton). 

Sceretaryat War . * * . Mr T. B, (afterwards Lord) 
Macavuray, 

President of the Board of Trade. Mr LapoucuEns (afterwards 
Lord Taunton). 

Chief Secretary for Ireland . . Viscounr Monrera (afte: 
wards Ear) of Carlisle). 

Firat Commissioner of Land Revenue Viscount Duncannon (after- 
wards Earl of Bessborough). 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Sir Gzoncr Grey. 





Tue Caztner or Siz Rosert Peet, 
As formed in September 1841. 


First Lord of the Resniry . . Sir Ronert Perr. 
Lord Chancellor. . . Lorp Lynpuvrst. 


A The Peel Ministry of 1841 was unique in containing three ex-Premfers: Sir Robert 
Peel himself, the Bari of Ripon, and the Duke of Wellington, who succeeded Lord Goderich 
as Promier in 1428. Ripou's career was a curious one; he was a singalarly ineffective 
Prime Minister, end indeed did not, during the course of his Ministry (Angust 1827- 
‘Janvury 1828), ever have ta mieet Parliament. He was disappointed at not belng iavited 
to join the Wellington Ministry, subsequently joined the Reform Ministry of Lord ¢ 
bi ie rar Sin car Sine bake afte Soto 
August 1841 he mored the vote of want of confidence in the Melbourne Ministry, and 
ibecame President of the Hoard of Trade in Peel's Government. In 1846 it felt to’him, 
when President of the Board of Control, to move the Corn Lax Repeal Bill in the Lords, 
‘The only later instance of an ex-Premier accepting a subordinate office was in the ene 
of Lord John Rame!l, who, in 1852, took the Foreign Office under Aberdeen, subsequeatly 
vacating the office and sitting in the Cablaet without office. In June 1884, he became 
Lord President of the Oouneil, and lett the Ministey when It was menaced by Roebuck's 
ston formed a Ministry in 1855, Lord John. atter an interval, 
etary, again resigning in five months, Finally, in 1658, he went 
back fo the Foreign Office, wliere he remained uotil be succeeded Palinerston as Premier 
_ ine Government also contained three tutare Premiers, Aberdom, Staniey, and Glad- 
stone. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer . Mr H. Gouipury. 
(Without Office). + Dox oF WELLINGTON. 
Lard President of the Council. | Lonp Wuanncuurre. 


Lord Privy Seat 
Home Secretary 

Foreign Secretary . 
Colonial Secretary | 


» Sir James Gnawa, 

: Ean or ABERDEEN, 

: Lorp §Tantey (afterwards 
Earl of Derby), 


a . Duxs or Buckrnenam. 


First Lord of the Admiralty . . Eanrt or Happinoron, 

President of the Board of Control. : Lord {aiterwards Earl of) 
ELLExporovcst. 

Seeretary at War . . . . Sir Henry (afterwards Vis- 
count) HARDINGE. 

President of the Board of Trade. Eart oF Riron. 

Paymaster-General. . «~~. Sit Epwarp Kxarcrevit. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
‘Worpson CAstir, 3004 August 1941. 


The first interview with Sir Robert Peel has gone off 
well, and only lasted twenty minutes; and he sends the 
Queen to-morrow, in writing, ‘the proposed arrangements, and 
will only come down on Wednesday morning. He first wished 
to come to-morrow, but on the Queen’s saying that he need not 
to do that, but might send it and only come down Wednesday, 
he thought the Queen might prefer having it to consider a 
little, which she said she certainly should, though she meant 
no want of confidence. The Queen, in the first instance, 
stated that sho concluded he was prepared for her sending for 
him, and then stated exactly what Lord Melbourne wrote, viz., 
the resignation having taken place in consequence of the 
Addreases—the Queen’s great regret at parting with her 
present Ministers—-the confidence she had in them, and her 
only acceding in consequence of the Addresses in Parliament, 
and then that consequently she looked to him (Sir Robert 
Peel) as possessing the confidence of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to form an Administration. He made many protesta- 
tions of his sorrow, at what must give pain to the Queen (as 
she said to him it did}, but of course said he accepted the task. 
The Duke of Wellington’s health too uncertain, and himself 
too prone to sleep coming over him—as Peel expressed it—to 
admit of his taking an office in which he would have much to 
do, but to be in the Cabinet, which the Queen expressed her 
wish he should. He named Lord De Grey ‘ as Lord Lieutenant 

1 Thomas, Ear) de Grey (1781-1859); he was the elder brotber of Lord Ripon, who had 


‘been previously known a Mr Robinson and Viscount Goderich, and whose gon, besides 
inberduing his thers aud uncle's nonowey wae created Marquis of Ripon, 
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of Ireland, and Lord Eliot * as Secretary for Ireland, who, he 
said, were both moderate people. The Queen said she gave 
up to him the officers of State and those of her Household who 
were in Parliament, and he then asked if Lord Liverpool would 
be agreeable as Lord Steward (the Queen said he would), and 
if she would object to Lord Jersey as Master of the Horse (she 
said she would not), as she believed he understood it perfectly. 
He said he was so anxious to do everything which could be 
agreeable to the Queen, that he wished her to name whom she 
should like as Lord Chamberlain ; she said he might suggest 
some one, but as he would not, and pressed tho Queen to name 
whoever she pleased, she said she should like the Duke of 
Rutland, and he said he would certainly name it to him. The 
Queen said that Lord Melbourne had always been very par- 
ticular to name no one who might be disagreeable to her in the 
Household, and Sir R. Peel said he felt this, and should be 
most anxious to do what could be agreeable to me and for my 
comfort, and that he would even sacrifice any advantage to 
this, The Queen mentioned the three Ladies’ resignation, and 
her wish not to fill up the three Ladies’ places immediately. 
She mentioned Lady Byron,? to which he agreed immediately, 
and then said, as I had alluded to those communications, he 
hoped that he had beon understood respecting the other ap- 
pointments (meaning the Ladies), that provided I chose some 
who hed a leaning towards the politics of the Administra- 
tion, I might take any I liked, and that he quite understood 
that 1 should notify it to them. The Queen said this was her 
rule, and thet she wished to choose moderate people who 
should not have scruples to resign in case another Administra- 
tion should come in, as changing was disagreeable to her. 
Here it ended, and so far well. He was very anxious the 
Queen should understand how anxious he was to do everything 
which was agreeable to the Queen. The Queen wishes to 
know if Lord Melbourne thinks she should name the Duchess 
of Buccleuch Mistress of the Robes, on Wednesday, and if she 
shall ask Sir Robert to sound the Duchess, or some one else, 
and then write to appoint her? She thinks of proposing 
Lady de la Warr and Lady Abercorn by and by as the two 
Ladies, but these she will sound herself through other people, 
or Lady Canning, or Lady Rosslyn, in case these others should 
not take it. She should say she meant to sound those, and no 
more. What the Queen felt when she parted from her dear, 
kind friend, Lord Melbourne, is better imagined than described; 
she was dreadfully affected for some time after, but is calm 


1 Afterwards third Bar! of St Germans, 
2 Lady Byron had been Miss Elizabeth Chandos Pole 
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now. Itis very, very sad ; and she cannot quite believe it yet. 
The Prince felt it very, very much too, and really the Queen 
eannot say how kind and affectionate he is to her, and how 
anxious to do everything to lighten this heavy trial; he wes 
quite affected at this sad parting. We do, and shell, miss you 
go dreadfully ; Lord Melbourne will easily understand what a 
change it is, after these four years when she had the happiness 
of having Lord Melbourne always about her. But it will not 
be 0 long till we meet again. Happier and brighter times 
will come again. We anxiously hope Lord Melbourne is well, 
and got up well and safe. The Queen trusts he will take care 
of his valuable health, now more than ever. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
Wrewson CASTLE, 31st August 1841, 


T was sent up to Town to-day to see Lord Melbourne and 
Sir Robert Peel. I found Lord Melbourne as usual up in his 
bedroom. He had received the account of Her Majesty's first 
interview with Peel, which he thought very satisfactory. Sir 
Robert very much regretted that he should have been the in- 
strument of obliging Her Majesty to change her Government. 
The Queen had said to Sir Robert that though she did not 
conceive the Minister could demand any of the Household 
appointments, still it was Her Majesty's intention to give up 
to him the great offices of State, and all other places in the 
Household filled by people in Parliament. He was to send 
his proposed list for offices the next day and be at Windsor 
the morning after that. Lord Melbourne had written to the 
Queen the night before, stating his opinion of the Prince—that 
he had great discretion, temper, and judgment, and that he 
considered him to be well worthy of Her Majesty's confidence, 
and that now was the time for Her Majesty to feel comfort and 
assistance from giving him her fullest confidence. He had 
just received the Queen's answer to this, saying what “ plea- 
sure it had given the Queen to receive his letter with this ex- 
preasion of his opinion of her beloved husband, and that what 
he said could not fail to increase the confidence which she 
already felt in him. He was indeed a great comfort to her in 
this trying moment ; at times she was very low indeed though 
she strove to bear up. It would always be o satisfaction te 
her to feel secure of Lord Melbourne’s faithiul and affectionate 
friendship to her and the Prince. She hoped aiter a time to 
see him here again, and it would always be a pleasure to her to 
hear from him frequently.” 
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From South Street I went to Sir Robert Peel's. I told him 
I came.to speak to him about Lord Fxeter, whom the Prince 
proposed to make the head of his Household, should it not 
interfere with any of Sir Robert’s arrangements for the Queen. 
Sir Robert seid he was so good a man and one that he felt sure 
the Prince would like, and he therefore thought he had better 
propoas the situation to him at once. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Soura STREET, Sle August 1841, 


Lord Melbourne had the pleasure of receiving last night both 
your Majesty’s letters, the one dated four o'clock, and written 
immediately aiter your Majesty's interview with Sir R. Peel, 
the other dated half-past nine. Lord Melbourne thanks your 
Majesty much for them both, and for the expressions of kind- 
ness contained in them. Lord Melbourne will ever consider 
the time during which your Majesty is good enough to think 
that he has been of service to your Majesty the proudest as 
well as the happiest part of his life. 

Lord Melbourne has read with great care your Majesty's 
very clear and full account of what passed. It appears to 
Lord Melbourne that nothing could be better. Sir Robert 
Poel seems to have been anxious to act with the utmost respect 
and consideration for your Majesty, and your Majesty most 
properly and wisely met him half-way. In the spirit in which 
the negotiation has been commenced I see the prospect of 
termination of it, which will be not so unsatisfactory to your 
Majoaty as your Majesty anticipated, and not, Lord Melbourne 
trusts, disadvantageous to the country. . . . 

Lord Melbourne concludes with the most anxious wishes for 
your Majesty’s happiness and with expressing a great admira- 
tion of the firmness, prudence, and good sense with which your 
Majesty has conducted yourself. 

Lord Melbourne begs to be remembered to His Royal High- 
ness most respectfully, most affectionately. 





Viscount Melbouri.2 to Queen Victoria. 
ist August 1841, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has just received your Majesty's letter. Lord Melbourns 
rejoices much to learn that your Majesty feels more composed 
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and that you are well. Recoliect how precious is your Majesty’s 
health, and how much health depends upon tranquillity of 
mind... . 

Lord Melbourne will either write to Sir Francis Chantrey * 
to-morrow morning, or cal} upon him and setile without further 
delay about the Bust. There is no end of subscriptions to 
Monuments, but perhaps your Majesty will do woll to subscribe 
to Sir David Wilkie’s. 

Your Majesty is very gond about the blue Ribband, but 
Lord Melbourne is certain that upon the whole, it is botter for 
his own position and character that he should not have it. 


The Earl of Clarendon* to Viscount Melbourne.* 
GROSTENOR CRESCENT, Slet dugust 1842, 


My pear MeLpourNr,—You may like to know that Peel 
was perfectly satisfied with his reception yesterday, and does 
full justice to the Queen's declaration of her regret at parting 
with her Ministers, which he said it was quite natural she should 
feel, and quite right she should express. This I know from 
undoubted authority, and from @ person who came to enquire 
of me whether I could tell what impression Peol had produced 
upon the Queen, which of course I could not. 

He assured the Queen that he had had no communication 
with his friends, and was not prepared to submit an Adminis- 
tration for her approval, but he is to see her again to-morrow 
morning. 

The only appointment yet settled is De Grey to Ireland ; 
he was very unwilling, but Peel insisted. Yours sincerely, 

CLARENDON, 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 
CARLTON TERRACE, Slat August 1841, 


. Viscount Palmerston begs to be allowed to tender to 
your Majesty the grateful thanks of himself and cf Visesuntess 
Palmerston for your Majesty's gracious expressions towards 
them. Viscount Palmerston sees with deep regret the tertnina- 
tion of those duties in your Majesty's service, in the course of 







Sir Fraucls Chantrey, the eculptor, born in 1782, died on 2th November 1841. 
2 Be David Wilkie, er Paster Ordinary to to the Queen, had died on ist June, aged 


fitey-* 
‘3S The retiring Lord Privy Beal. 
¢ Letter forwarded by Lord Melbourne to the Queen. 


A 
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which he has had the honour of experiencing from your Majesty 
80 much condescending personal kindness, and such flattering 
official confidence ; and it affords him the highest gratification 
to have obtained your Majesty's approbation. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Souri Srazer, Sad September 1841. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Ho received your Majesty's letter yesterday ovening, and was 
very glad to learn from it that your Majesty was not ill satisfied 
with Sir Robert Pecl, and that the arrangements were going on 
amoothly, which it is highly desirable that they should. Your 
Majesty should desire Sir Robort Poel to give notice to all 
those who have insignia of office, such as Seals, Wands, to give 
up, to attend at Claremont on Friday ; but of course he will 
do this of himself. Your Majesty will have much to go through 
upon that day and much that is painful, Your Majesty should 
spare yourself and be spared as rauch as possible, It will not 
be necessary for Lord Melbourne to godown. He may be con- 
sidered as having resigned at the Audience which he had of your 
Majesty at Windsor, and Lord Melbourne has ventured to tell 
Lord Lansdowne that he thinks ho need not do 80 either, and 
that your Majesty will excuse his attendance. Lord Melbourne 
need say nothing about the Secretaries of State, with all of 
whom your Majesty is so well acquainted ; but perhaps your 
Majesty will not omit to thank Mr Baring! cordially for his 
services. He is a thoroughly honest man and an able public 
servant. If your Majesty could say to the Lord Chancellor,” 
“that you part with him with much sorrow; that you are 
sensible that much of the strength of the Jate Administration 
was derived from the manner in which he discharged the duties 
of his office, and that you consider his retirement a great and 
serious loss to the country,” it would certainly be no more than 
he deserves. 

Tt is thought by some who know him here that the Duke of 
Rutland will be so extremely pleased with the offer being made, 
and that by your Majesty yourself, that he will accept it; but 
he is a year older than Lord Melbourne, and therefore hardly 
fit for any very active duty... . 

The appointment of Colonel Arbuthnot will of course be very 
agreeable to the Duke of Wellington. The Arbuthnots aro 


‘1 The retiring Obanceltor of the Euchequer. 
1 Lord Qottenbam. 
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quiet, demure people before others ; but they are not without 
depth of purpose, and they are very bitter at bottom. 

Your Mojesty will not forget the two Knights for Mr de Ja 
Beche * and Mejor Monro. 

Lord Melbourne begins to hope that this affair will be got 

hrough more satisfactorily and with less aunoyance than your 

Majesty anticipated. As long aa your Majesty is desirous of 
receiving his communications, he will be always most careful 
to give your Majesty his impertial opinion and the best advice 
which he hes to offer. His most fervent prayer will always be 
for your Majesty's welfare and happiness. 








Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sovrm Stnger, 2nd September 1841, 


‘Lord Melbourne hopes and trusts that when to-morrow 
is over your Majesty will recover from that depreasion of spirits 
under which your Majesty now labours. Lord Melbourne 
never doubted that it would be so, but is giad to learn from 
your Majesty the support and consolation which your Majesty 
finds in the advice and affection of the Prince. 

This is the last letter which Lord Melbourne will send in a 
box. He will to-morrow morning return his keys to the 
Foreign Office, and after that your Majesty will be good 
enough to send the letters, with which you may honour Lord 
Melbourne, through Mr Anson. 

Lord Melbourne most anxiously wishes your Majesty every 
blessing. 








Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sours SrEET, ted September 1841, 


Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty is well 
after this trying day Lord Melbourne has thought and felt 
for your Majesty all this morning. But now that the matter 
is settled it will’ be necessary that your Majesty should take a 
calm and composed view of the whole situation, which Lord 
Melbourne trusts that your Majesty will find by no means 
unsatisfactory. 

And first with respect to public affairs. In the concerns of 

1 Sir Henry 7. deta Beche, an eminew : 


3 a Coull had been bald of Claranscel far tne outgoing Miniters to cire ra up their 
Seala of Ollice, which were bestowed upon Sir Robert Peel and the incoming Cabi 
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a great nation like this there will always be some difficulties 
and entanglements, but upon the whole the present state is 
good and the prospect is good for the future. There is no 
reason to expect that Sir Robert Peel will either be desirous or 
be able to take a very different course from that which has 
been taken by your Majesty’s late servants, and some difficul- 
ties will certainly be removed, and some obstacles smoothed, 
by the change which has lately taken place. 

With respect to the effect which will be produced upon the 
comfort of your Majesty's private life, it would be idle in Lord 
Melbourne, after what your Majesty has said, to doubt of the 
manner in which your Majesty will feel the change, which must 
take place in your Majesty, to long accustomed habits and 
relations. Dut your Majesty may rest assured of Lord Mel- 
Lourne’s devoted and disinterested attachment to your 
Majesty, and that he will devote himself to giving to your 
Majesty such information aud advice as may be serviceable to 
your Majesty with the sole view of promoting your Majesty's 
public interests and private happiness. 

Lord Melbourne hopes, and indeed ventures to expect, that 
your Majesty, upon reflection and consideration of the real 
state of circumstances, will recover your spirits, and Lord 
Melbourne has himself great satisfaction in thinking upon the 
consideration of the advice which he has given, that it has not 
tended to impair your Majesty’s influence and authority, but, 
‘on the contrary, to secure to your Majesty the affection, attach- 
ment, approbation, and support of all parties. 

In the course of this correspondence Lord Melbourne has 
thought it his duty to your Majesty to express himself with 
great freedom upon the characters of many individuals, whose 
names have come under consideration, but Lord Melbourne 
thinks it right to say that he may have spoken upon insufficient 
grounds, that he may have been mistaken, and that the persons 
in question may turn out to be far better than he has been 
induced to represent them. 








Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 
SOUTH STREET, 41h September 1841, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He was most happy to hear yesterday the best account of 
everything that had taken place at Claremont. Everybody 
praised, in the highest manner, the dignity, propriety, and 
kindness of your Majesty’s deportment, and if it can be done 
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without anything of deceit or dissimulation, it is well to take 
advantage of the powers and qualities which have been given, 
and which are so well calculated to gain a fair and powerful 
influence over the minds and feelings of others. Your Majesty 
may depend upon it, that the impression mede upon the minds 
of all who were present yesterday, is most favourable. Of 
course, with persons in new and rather awkward situations, 
some of whom had never been in high office before, all of whom 
had not been so now for some years, there was a good deal of 
embarrassment and mistakes. Forms which are only gone 
through at long intervals of time, and not every day, are neces- 
sarily forgotten, and when they are required nobody knows 
them. But Lord Melbourne cannot really think that they 
uooked cross; most probably they did look shy and embaz- 
rassed. Strange faces are apt to give the idea of ill humour... . 

Lord Melbourne anxiously hopes that your Majesty is well 
and happy to-day. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 
SOUTE STREET, Oth Septomber 1841, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Your Majesty may depend upon it, that if Lord Melbourne 
hears anything respecting your Majesty, which it appears to 
him to be important or advantageous, that your Majesty should 
know, Lord Melbourne will not fail to convey it to your 
Majesty. 

Lord Melbourne encloses the exact names of the two 
gentlemen to whom Knighthood has been promised by your 
Majesty. ... 

Your Majesty is very good, very good indeed, to think of 
doing what your Majesty mentions for Fanny; but Lord 
Melbourne fears that it would hardly suit with their present 
situation, or with the comfort of their domestic life. But Lord 
Melbourne mentioned the matter yesterday to his sister, and 
he encloses the letter which she has written to him this morning, 
after reflecting upon the subject. By that letter your Majesty 
will perceive that Jocelyn is not so much in debt, as Lord 
Melbourne's letter had led your Majesty to suppose... . 

Lord B. is a very old friend of Lord Melbourne's. 
They were at Eton together, and intimate there. He is a 
gentlemanly man and a good man, but not very agreeable. 
Few of the P——-s are, and very bitter in politics; but still 
Lord Melbourne is glad, for old acquaintance’ sake, that your 
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Majesty has taken him, Lord Melbourne must again repeat 
that when he writes with so much freedom about individual 
characters, it is only to put your Majesty in posseasion of what 
he knows respecting them, and not with e view of inducing 
your Majesty to object to their being appointed. . . . 

Might not Fanny have the Bedchamber Woman's place ? 
It wouid be a help to her, and would not take her away from 
home, This only strikes Lord Melbourne os he is writing. 


Gth September 1841. 


Lord Melbourne wrate the above yesterday, but had no 
opportunity of sending it, as there was no post. Lord Melbourne 
has since seen Lady Palmerston, and finds that his last sugges- 
tion about Fanny will not do. 

Lord Melbourne encloses Lady Palmerston's two notes upon 
the subject, which will explain to your Majesty what she wishes. 
But if Jocelyn is himself to get a place, this will be a better 
arrangement, and puts an end to all the others. 

What Lady Palmerston says about Sir R. Peel is very 
unjust. There is no shabbiness whatever in his not coming 
to a decision upon the factory question 





-vy the affection, attach 
Queen Victoria to the.P2ynt all parties. 
» correspondence Lord Melboure 
: sour Majesty to exnrecs hier 1841, 

My DEARESt Lapy G2haracters,ti,—I bad the pleasure of 
receiving your two kindconters of the 24th and 25th ult, 
yesterday, and thank you much for them. I am so happy that 

‘Gu are really better... . 

I hoped that you would be pleased at what you thank me 
for ; you see I did not forget what you told me once at Windsor 
when we vere outdriving, and I assare you that Lord Melbourne 
was very anxious to do it. Last week was a most painful, 
trying one to me, and this separation from my truly excellent 
and kind friend Lord Melbourne, most distressing. You will 
understand what a change it must be to me. I am, however, 
so happy in my home, and have such @ perfect angel in the 
Prine, who has been such a comfort to me, that one must be 


1 Lady Palmerston (no doubt in sympathy with Lord Ashley) expected some factory 
legislation ta be annoanced, 

't Formorly, as Lady Barham, a Lady of the Bedelamber. Loni Barham bad been 
exested Earl of Gaimsborougis in the course of the year (1841). 
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thankful and grateful for these blessings, and take these hard 
trials as lessons sent from above, for our best. 

Our little girl makes great progress, and suffers compara- 
tively but very little from her teething. We came here to be 
quiet for a few days, as this place is so very private. 

The Baroness will write to Lord Gainsborough to say thet 
I wish much you would take Lady Lyttelton's waiting, which 
Legins on 23rd of November. 

‘The Prince begs to be kindly named to you, and I to Fanny 
and your brother, and pray believe me always, dearcst Lady 
Gainsborough, ever yours mest affectionately, Vicroria R. 


Pray thank Fenny for her kind letter. 


Qucen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
Teh September 18th. 

The Queen wishes that Sir Robert Peel would mention to 
Lord De Ja Warr ' that he should be very particular in always 
naming to the Queen any appointment he wishvs to make in 
his department, and always to take her pleasure upon an ap- 
pointment before he settles on them; this is a point upon 
which the Queen has always laid great stress, This applies in 
great measure to the appointment of Physicians and Chaplains, 
which used to be very badly managed formerly, and who were 
appointed in a very careless manner ; but sinco the Queen's 
accession the Physicians and Chaplains have been appvinted 
only for merit and abilities, by the Queen herself, which the 
Queen is certain Sir Robert Pcel will at once see is a far better 
way, and one which must be of use in every way. Sir Robert 
Teel may also tell Lord De fa Warr that it is unnecessary for 
him to appear in uniform, as the Queen always dispenses with 
this in the country, This applies also to the Ministers, who 
the Queen does not expect or wish should appear in uniform 
at Councils which are held in the country, The Queen con- 
cludes that it will be necessary to hold a Council some time 
next week to swear in some of the new Officers who are not 
Privy Councillors ; but Sir Robert Peel will be able to tell the 
Queen when he thinks this will be necessary. 





Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
8h September 1841. 


There is a subject which the Qucen wishes to mention to 
Sir Robert Peel, as she is at present so Little acquainted with 


1 Soe ante, p 158. 
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Lord Aberdeen; the Queen is very desirous that, if it were 
possible, Sir Hamilton Seymour should not be removed from 
Brusscls. The Queen believes that his political views are not 
violent cither way, and ahe knows that he is peculiarly agree- 
able to her Uncle, which has, therefore, prompted her to write 
this to Sir Robert Peel. The Queen seizes the same oppor- 
tunity to say that she is also very anxious that a moderate and 
conciliatory person should be sent to Lisbon, as it is of great 
importance there. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘OLARBMONT, 81h September 1Si1, 


My peargst Uncre,—I begin my letter to-day, for fear I 
should have no time to write to-morrow. Your kind letter 
gave me great pleasure, and I must own your silence on all that 
was going on distressed me very much! It hes been indeed a 
sad time for me, and I am still bewildered, and can’t believe 
that my excellent Lord Melbourne is no longer my Minister, but 
he will be, as you say, and has already proved himself, very use- 
ful and valuable as my friend out of office. He writes to me 
often, and I write to him, and he gives really the fairest and 
most impartial advice possible. But after seeing him for four 

ears, with very few exceptions—daily—you may imagine that 

must fee) the change ; and the longer the time gets since we 
parted, the more I feel it. Eleven days was the longest I ever 
was without seeing him, and this time will be elapsed on Satur- 
day, so you may imagine what the change must be. I cannot 
say what o comfort and support my beloved Angel is to me, and 
how well and how kindly and properly he behaves. I cannot 
resist copying for you what Lord Melbourne wrote to me 
about Albert, the evening after we parted; he hes already 
praised him greatly to me, before he took leave of me. It is as 
follows : 


“Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself without again 
stating to your Majesty in writing what he had the honour of 
saying to your Majesty respecting H.R.H. the Prince. Lord 
Melbourne has formed the highest opinion of H.R.H.’s judg- 
ment, temper, and discretion, and he cannot but feel a great 
consolation and security in the reflection that he leaves your 
Majesty in a situation in which your Majeaty has the inestim- 
abie advantage of such advice and assistance. Lord Mel- 
bourne feels certain that your Majesty cannot do better than 
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have recourse to it, whenever it is needed, and rely upon it 
with confidence.” 


This naturally gave me great pleasure, and made me very 
proud, as it comes from a person who is no flatterer, and 
‘would not have said it if he did not think so, or feel so. Tho 
new Cabinet you have by this time seen in the papers. 

The Household (of which I send you a list) is well con- 
stituted—for Tories. 

‘Lord Aberdeen has written to me to say Bourquency has 
announced Ste Aulairet as Ambassador. This is vory well, 
but let me beg you, for decency’s sake, to stop his coming 
immediately ; if even not meant to, it would have the effect of 
their sending an ambassador the moment the Government 
changed, which would be too marked, and most offensive per- 
sonally to me. Indeed Guizot behaved very badly about re- 
fusing to sign the Slave Trade Treaty ? which they had so long 
ago settled to do; it is unwise and foolish to irritate the late 
Government who may so easily come in again ; for Palmerston 
will not forgive nor forget offences, and then France would be 
worse off than before, with England. I therefore beg you to 
stop Ste Aulaire for a little while, else Z shall feel it great 
personal offence. 

9th.—I have had a letter from Lord Melbourne to-day, who 
is much gratified by yours to him. . . . Now adieu! Believa 
me, always, your devoted Niece, Vicroria R. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
Supenr Lait, 8h September 1841, 


My pranusr Nrece,—I have not ventured to disturb you 
‘with a letter since we parted, knowing how fully your time wag 
employed with business of importance. I cannot any longer 
now refrain to enquire after you, after all you have gone 
through letely, and I must congratulate you with all my heart 
‘on having so well completed your difficult task. 

There ia but one voice of praise, I hear, of your perfect com- 
posure and beautiful conduct during the trying scenes of last 
week. It has gratified me more than I can express, for I had 
fully expected it of you, and it has made me very happy to find 
that it has been generally remarked and has given so much 
satisfaction. Everybody feels deeply for you, and the devo~ 

4 See post, p. 334. 


2 A tOMY on the mubfect was signed fo London, on 20th December, between Great 
Britain, Hrvbon; Aunt’ Pros, eo Rue 
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tion and zeal in your service is redoubled by the interest your 
trying position has evoked. May our Heavenly Father support 
and guide you always es hitherto, is my constant prayer ! 

T hope thet the selection of your Government is to your own. 
satisfaction, and though the change must have been trying to 
you, I trust that you wil] have perfect confidence in the able 
men who form your Council. Our beloved late King’s anxious 
wishes to see Wellington and Peel again at the head of the 
Administration is now fulfilled. His blessing rests upon you. 

Excuse my having touched upon this subject, but I could 
not keep silent whilst the heart is so full of earnest good wishes 
for your and the country’s prosperity. 

T hope that an article of the newspapers, of the indisposition 
of your darling child, is not true, and that she is quite well. 
God bless and protect her ! 

{am much asnused with reading your Life by Miss Strick- 
land. which, though full of errors, is carnest on the whole, and 
very interesting tome. However. I wish she would correct the 
grosa errors which otherwise will go down to posterity. She 
ought to have taken first better information before she pub- 
lished her work. . . . 

With iny affectionate love to dear Prince Albert, believe me 
ever, my dearest Niece, your most devoted and affectionate 
Aunt, ADELAIDE. 





Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
CLAREMONT, 9¢h September 1841. 





Tho Ministerial arrangements are now nearly completed. 
Writs for new elections moved last night. 

Wrote to Sir Robert, telling him the Queen ought to have 
heard from him respecting the adjournment of the House of 
Commons, instead of seeing it first in the public papers. Told 
him also of its being the Queen's wish that a short report. of 
the debates in each House should always be sent to Her 
Majesty, from him in the Commons and from the Duke of 
Wellington in the Lords. 

The Queen had a letter to-day from the Queen Dowager, 
which was kindly meant, but which made Her Majesty rather 
angry, complimenting Her Majesty on the good grace with 
which she had changed her Government, and saying thet the 
late King’s blessing rested upon her for calling the Duke of 
Wellington and Peel to her Councils, ete. . 


2 Miss Agnes Strickland (1808-1874), who slso edited Letters of Mery Queen of Sootn eto. 
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Quecn Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
8th September 1841, 


The Queen takes this opportunity of writing to Sir Robert 
Peel confidentially about another person: this is about Lord 
——. The Queen is strongly of opinion thet Lord should 
not be employed in any post of importance, as his being so 
would, in her opinion, be detrimental to the interests of the 
country. The Queen wishes Sir Robert to state this to Lord 
Aberdeen as her opinion. The Queen is certain that Sir 
Robert will take care that it should not be known generally 
that this is her opinion, for she is always most anxious to avoid 
anything that might appear personal towards anybody. The 
Queen cannot refrain from saying that she cannot quite ap- 
prove of Sir Charles Bagot’s appointment,! as from what sho 
has heard of his qualities she does not think that they are of a 
character quite to suit in the arduous and difficult position in 
which he will be placed. At the same time the Queen does not 
mean to object to his appointment (for she has already form- 
ally approved of it), but she feels it her duty to state frankly 
and at all times her opinion, as she begs Sir Robert also to do 
unreservedly to her. For the future, it appears to the Queen 
that it would be best in all appointments of such importance 
that before a direct communication was entered into with the 
individua) intended to be proposed, that the Queen should be 
informed of it, so that she might talk to her Ministers fully 
about it; not because it is likely that she would object to 
the appointment, but merely that she might have tirne to be 
acquainted with the qualities and abilities of the person. Tho 
Queen has stated this thus freely to Sir Robert as she feels 
certain that he will understand and appreciate the motives 
which prompt her to do so. The Queen would wish the 
Council to be at two on Tuesday, and she begs Sir Robert would 
inform her which of the Ministers besides him will attend. 





Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
Suh September 1841. 


._» « Sir Robert Peel will have the honour of writing to your 
Majesty to-morrow on the subjects adverted to in the note 
which he has just received from your Majesty. 

He begs for the present to essure your Majesty that he shall 


4 As Governor-General of Canada. 
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consider every communication which your Majesty may be 
pleased to address to him in reference to the personal merits 
‘or disqualifications of individuals as of a most confidential 
character. 


Sir Robert Peel to Mr Anson. 
WHITEMALL, 10th SeptemBer 1841, 


My prar Srr,—I am sorry if I have failed to make any com- 
mounication to Her Majesty respecting public matters, which 
Her Majesty hes been in the habit of receiving, or which she 
would have wished to receive. 

Having been occupied in the execution of the important trust 
committed to me not less than sixteen or eighteen hours of the 
twenty-four for several days past, it may be that I have made 
somo omissions in this respect, which under other circum- 
stances I might have avoided. I did not think Her Majesty 
would wish to be informed of the issue of writs, necessarily 
following the appointments to certain offices, of all which Her 
Majesty had approved. I certainly ought to have written to 
Her Majesty previously to the adjournment of the House of 
Commons until Thursday the 16th of September. It was an 
inadvertent omission on my part, amid the mass of business 
which I have had to transact, and I have little doubt that if I 
had been in Parliament I should have avoided it. 

The circumstances of my having vacated my seat, and 
of having thus been compelied to leave to others the duty of 
Proposing the adjournment of the House, was one cause 
of my inadvertence. 

Both the Duke of Wellington and I fully intended to make 
a report to Her Majesty after the close of the Parliamentary 
business of each day, and will do so without fail on the re- 
assembling of Parliament. 

Tam, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

RoserT PEEL. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STREET, 10h September 1841. 


. + « Lord Melbourne has no doubt that Sir Robert Peet has 
the most anxious wish to do everything that can be agreeable 
to your Majesty. 

Your Majesty should not omit to speak fully and seriously to 
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him upon the disposal of great appointments. Their Diplo- 
matic Corps, from which Ambassadors and Gevernors aro 
generally taken, is the weakest part of their establishment. 
They have amongst them men of moderate abilities and of 
doubtful integrity, who yet have held high offices and have 
strong claims upon them. The public service may suffer most 
essentially by the employment of such men. Lord Melbourne 
would say to Peel that “affairs depend more upon the hands 
to which they are entrusted than upon any other cause, and 
that you hope he will well consider those whose appointment 
to high and important situations he sanctions, and that he will 
not suffer claims of connection or of support to overbalance a 
due regard for your Majesty's service and the welfare of the 
country.” Such an expression of your Majesty’s opinion may 
possibly be a support to Sir Robert Peel against pretensions 
which he would be otherwise unable to resist; but this is 
entirely submitted to your Majesty’s judgment, seeing that 
your Majesty, from an exact knowledgo of all that is passing, 
must be able to form a much more correct opinion of the pro- 
priety and discretion of any step than Lord Melbourne can 


One es 
Lord Melbourne has a letter from Lord John Russell, rather 

cagor for active opposition ; bat Lord Melbourne will write to 

your Majesty more fully upon these subjects from Woburn. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Wonums ABBR, 12th September 1842. 


Lord Melbourne has this morning received your Majesty's 
letter of yesterday. Lord Melbourne entirely agrees with your 
Majesty about appointments. He knows, as your Majesty 
does from experience, that with all the claims which there are 
to satisfy, with all the prejudices which are to be encountered, 
and with ail the interests which require to be reconciled, it is 
impossible to select the best men, or even always those pro- 
perly qualifed. He is the last man who would wish that a 
‘Minister who has the whole machine of the Government before 
him should be necessarily thwarted or interfered with in the 
selection of those whom he may be desirous to employ. Lord 
Melbourne would therefore by no means advise your Majesty 
to throw difficulty in the way of the diplomatic arrangements 
which may be proposed, unless there should be in them any- 
thing manifestly end ‘glaringly bad. The nomination of 
Lord —— would have beon so, but otherwise it cannot very 
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greatly signify who is the Ambassador at Vienna, or ‘even at 
Petersburg or Paris. Stuart de Rothesay? and Strangford* 
are not good men, either of them, but it will be difficult for 
Lord Aberdeen to neglect their claims altogether. Heytes- 
hury ? is an able man, the best they have. Sir Robert Gordon ¢ 
is an honest man, slow but not illiberal. It would be well if 
your Majesty showed Lord Aberdeen that you know these men, 
and have an opinion upon the subject of them. 

Canada ia another matter. It is a most difficult and most 
hazardous task. There has been recent rebellion in the 
country. A new Constitution has lately been imposed upon it 
by Parliament. The two Provinces have been united, and the 
united Province is bordered by a most hostile and uncontrol- 
lable community, the United States of North America. To 
govern such a country et such a moment requires a man of great 
abilities, a man experienced and practical in the management 
of popular assomblies. . . . It is possible that matters may go 
smoothly there, and that if difficulties do ariso Sir C. Bagot 
may prove more equal to them than from his general know- 
ledge of his character Lord Melbourne would judge him to 

Oe wee 

Upon the subject of diplomatic appointments Lord Mel- 
bourne has forgotten to make one general observation which he 
thinks of importance. Upon a change of Government s very 
groat and sudden change of all or many of the Ministers at 
Foreign Courts is an evil and to be avoided, inasmuch as it 
induces an idea of a general change of policy, and disturbs 
everything that has been settled. George II. always set his 
face against and discouraged such numerous removals as 
tending to shake confidence abroad in the Government of 
England generally and to give it a character of uncertainty 
and instability. It would be well if your Majesty could make 
this remark to Lord Aberdeen. 


Lord Ellenborough* to Queen Victoria. 


Lord Ellenborough presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly acquaints your Majesty that having, on 


£ The now Ambassador to St Petersbarz. 
3 ery, sixth Visoount Strangford (1780-1656), formerty Ambassador to Constanti- 
opie, whom Byron described 
* Biber Strangford, with thine of blue, 
pid bonind locks otra or bore hue" 
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the morning after the Council held at Claremont on the third 
of this month, requested the clerks of the India Board to put 
him in possession of the latest information with respect to the 
Political, Military, and Financial affairs of India, he ascer- 
tained that on the 4th of Juno instructions had been addressed 
to the Governor-General of India in Council in the following 
terms :—" We direct that unless circumstances now unknown 
to us should induce you to adopt a different course, an adequate 
force be advanced upon Herat, and that that city and ita 
dependencies may be occupied by our troops, and dispositions 
made for annexing them to the kingdom of Cabul.” 

The last letters from Calcutta, dated the 9th of July, did not 
intimate any intontion on the part of the Governor-General in 
Council of directing any hostile movement against Herat, and 
the Governor-General himself having always evinced much 
reluctance to extend the operations of the army to that city, 
it seemed almost probable that the execution of the orders of 
the 4th of June would have been suspended until further com- 
munication could be had with the Horne Authorities, 

Nevertheless, in a matter of so much moment it did not 
appear to be prudent to leave anything to probability, and at 
Lord Ellenborough’s instance your Majesty's confidential 
servants came to the conclusion that no time should be lost 
in addressing to the Governor-General in Council a letter in 
the following terms—such letter being sont, as your Majesty 
must be aware, not directly by the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, but, as the Act of Parliament prescribes in 
affairs requiting secrecy, by their direction through and in 
the name of the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors :— 


“From the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to the Governor-General of India in 
Council. 

“Her Majesty having been pleased to form a new Adminis- 
tration, we think it expedient that no step should be taken 
with respect to Herat which would have the effect of com- 
pelling the prosecution of aspecific line of Policy in the countries 
beyond the Indus, until the new Ministers shall have had time 
to take the subject into their deliberate consideration, and to 
communicate to us their opinions thereupon. 

“We therefore direct that, unless you should heve already 
taken measures in pursuance of our Instructions of the 4th 
of June 1841—which commit the honour of your Government 
to the prosecution of the line of Policy which we thereby 


1 For the progress of affairs ia Afghanistan, see Introductory Notes for 1889-1842, 
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ordered you to adopt, or which could not be arrested without 
ptejudies to the Public intercsts, or danger to the troops 
employed—you will consider those Instructions to be sus- 
pended. 

“We shall not fail to communicate to you at an early 
period our fixed decision upon this subject.” 


Tt was not possible to bring this subject before your Majesty's 
confidential servants before the afternoon of Saturday the 4th. 
The mail for India, which should have been despatched on the 
Ist, had been detained tilt Monday the 6th by the direction of 
your Majesty's lute Ministers, in order to enable your Majesty’s 
present servants to transmit to India and China any orders 
which it might seem to them to be expedient to issue forthwith. 
Further delay would have been productive of much mercantile 
inconvenience, and in India probably of much alarm. In this 
emergency your Majesty's Ministers thought that your Majesty 
would be graciously ‘Pleased to approve of their exercising at 
once the power of directing the Tmmediate transmission to 
India of these Instructions. 

Your Mejesty must have had frequently before you strong 
proofs of the deep interest taken by Russia in the affairs of 
Herat, and your Majesty cannot but be sensible of the difficulty 
of maintaining in Europe that good understanding with Russia 
which has euch an important bearing upon the general peace, 
if sorious differences should exist between your Majesty and 
that Power with respect to the States of Central Asia. 

But even if the annexation of Herat to the kingdom of Cabul 
were not to have the effect of endangering the continuance of 
the good understanding between your Majesty and Russia, 
still your Majesty will not have jailed to observe that the 
further advance of your Majesty's forces 360 miles into the 
interior of Central Asia for the purpose of effecting that an- 
nexation, could not but render more difficult of accomplish- 
ment the original intention of your Majesty, publicly an- 
nounced to the world, of withdrawing your Majesty's troops 
from Afghanistan as soon as Shah Sooja should be firmly 
established upon the throne he owes to your Majesty's sid. 

These considerations alone would have led Lord Ellen- 
borough to desire that the execution of the orders given on the 
4th of June should at least be delayed until your Majesty's 
confidential servants had had time to consider maturely the 
Policy which it might be their duty to advise your Majesty to 
sanction with respect. to the countries on the right bank of the 
Indus ; but financial considerations strengthened this desire, 
and seemed to render it an imperative duty to endeavour to 
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obtain time for mature reflection before any step should be 
taken which might seriously affect the tranquillity of Europe, 
and must necessarily have disastrous effects upon the Ad- 
ministration of India. 

It appeared that the political and militery charges now 
incurred beyond the Indus amounted to £1,250,000 a year— 
that the estimate of the expense of the additions made to tho 
Army in India, since April 1838, was £1,138,750 a year, and 
that the deficit of Indian Revenno in 1839-40 having been 
£2,425,625, a further deficit of £1,987,000 was expected in 
1840-41. 

Your Majesty must be too well informed of the many evils 
consequent upon financia! embarrassment, and entertains too 
deop a natural affection for all your Majesty's subjects, not 
to desire that in whatever advice your Majesty's confidential 
servants may tender to your Majesty with respect to the 
Policy to be observed in Afghanistan, they should have espe- 
cial regard to the effect which the protracted continuance of 
military operations in that country, still more any extension of 
them to a new and distant field, would have upon the Finances 
of India, and thereby upon the welfare of eighty millions of 
people who there acknowledge your Majesty's rule. 








Queen Victoria to Lord Ellenborough. 
‘Wrvpson CASTLE, 19h September 1341, 


‘The Queen thanks Lord Ellenborough for this clear and in- 
teresting Memorandum he haa sent. It scems to the Queen 
that the course intended to be pursued—namcly to take time 
to consider the affairs of India without making any precipitate 
change in the Policy hitherto pursued, and without involving 
the country hastily in expenses, is far the best and safest. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Wrspson CasTLE, 19¢h September 1841, 


In the conversation that the Queen had with Lord Aberdeen 
last week, she omitted mentioning two persons to him. The 
one is Lord Heytesbury ; the Queen believes him to be a very 
able man, and would it not therefore be @ good thing to employ 
him in some important mission? The other person is Mr 
Aston, who is at Madrid ; the Queen hopes it may be possible 
to leave him there, for she thinks that he acted with great 

vou, I ul 
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discretion, prudence, and moderation since he has been there, 
and the post is one of considerable importance. He was, the 
Queen believes, Jong Secretary to the Legation at Paris. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 21st September 1841, 


Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty... . 

Lord Aberdeen has seen the favourable opinion which your 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to express of Lord Heytes- 
bury, and he humbly presumes to think that this honour is 
not unmerited. The situation of Governor-General of India 
has recently been proposed by Sir Robert Peel for Lord Heytes- 
bury’s acceptance, which has been declined by him, and it is 
understood that Lord Weytesbury is not at present desirous 
of public employment.! 

‘our Majesty's servants have not yet fully considered the 
propriety of submitting to your Majesty any proposal of @ 
change in the Spanish Mission ; but the opinion which your 
Majesty has becn pleased to signify respecting the conduct 
of Mr Aston at Madrid appears, in the humble judgment of 
Lord Aberdeen, to be fully confirmed by the correspondence 
in this Office. 

Lord Aberdeen would, however, venture humbly to mention. 
that the porson filling this Mission has usualiy been replaced 
on a change of the Administration at home. Should this be 
the case in the present instance, Lord Aberdeen begs to assure 
your Majesty that the greatest care will be taken to select an 
individual for your Majesty’s approbation who may be qualified 
to carry into effect the wise, just, and moderate policy whiclt 
your Majesty has been graciously pleased to recognise in the 
conduct of Mr Aston. 





Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
Roray Longe, 2lat September 1841. 


Saw Baron Stockmar this morning at the Custle, and had a 
good deal of conversation with him on various matters. He is 
very apprehensive that evil will spring out of the correspond- 


1 He was made Governor and Captain of the Isle of Wight, and Governor of Carisbrooke 
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ence now carried on between the Queen and Lord Melbourne. 
He thinks it is productive of the greatest possible danger, and 
especially to Lord Melbourne; he thought no Government 
could stand such undermining influence. I might tell this to 
Lord Melbourne, and say that if he was totally disconnected 
from his Party, instead of being the acknowledged head, there 
would not be the same objection. He said, Remind Lord 
Melbourne of the time immediately after the Queen’s accession, 
when he had promised the King of the Belgians to write to him 
from time to time an account of all that was going on in this 
country ; and upon Lord Melbourne telling him of this pro- 
mise, he replied, This will not do. It cannot be kept a secret 
that you keep up this correspondence, and jealousy and dis- 
trust will be the fruit of a knowledge of it.‘ Leave it to me,” 
he said, “ to arrange with the King ; you cense to write, and I 
will put it straight with the King.” 

The Baron seemed to expect Lord Melbourne to draw the 
inference from this that a correspondence between Lord 
Melbourne and the Queen was fraught with the same danger, 
and would, when known, be followed by distrust and jealousy 
on the part of Sir Robert Peel. I said I reconciled it to mysclf 
because I felt that it had been productive of much good and 
no harm—and that, feoling that it was conducted on such 
honourable terms, I should not, if it were necessary, seruplo to. 
acquaint Sir Robert Peel of its existence. The Baron said, 
“Ask Lord Melbourne whether he would object to it.” He 
said Peel, when he heard it, would not, on the first impression, 
at all approve of it; but prudence and caution would be 
immediately summoned to his aid, and he would see that it 
was his policy to play the generous part—and would say he 
felt ail was honourably intended, and he had no objection to 
offer— but,” said the Baron, “look to the result. Distrust 
being implanted from the first, whenever the first misunder- 
standing arose, or things took a wrong turn, all would, in 
Peel's mind, be immediately attributed to this cauze,” 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘WESDEOR CASTLE, 24th September 1842. 


My pearesr Uncte,—I have already thanked you for your 
two kind letters, but I did not wish to answer them but by a 
Messenger. I feel thankful for your praise of my conduct ; 
all is going on well, but it would be needless to attempt to 
deny that I feel the change, and I own I am much happier 
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when I need not see the Ministers ; luckily they do not want 
to see me often. I feel much the King’s kindness about Ste 
Aulaire ;+ I shall see him here on Tuesday next. 

I return you our excellent friend Melbourne's letter, which 
I had already seen, as he sent it me to read, and then seal 
end send. I miss him much, but I often hear from him, 
which ia @ groat pleasure to me. It is a great satisfaction to 
us to have Stockmar here ; he is great resource, and is now 
in oxcellent spirits. 

Mamma is, I suppose, with you now, and we may expect 
her here cither next Thursday or Friday. How much she 
will havo to tell us! I am very grateful for what you say of 
Claremont, which could so easily be made perfect ; and I 
must say we enjoy ourselves there always particuliérement. 

. Albert begs me to make you his excuses for not writing, 
but IT can bear testimony that he really has not time to-day. 
And now addio / dearest Uncle, and pray believe me, always, 
your devoted Niece, Vicrorta R. 


Sir Robert Peel to Qucen Victoria. 
26th September 1841, 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to be permitted to submit for your Majesty's con- 
sideration 8 suggestion which has occurred to Sir Robert Peel, 
and which has reference to the communication which he 
recently addressed to your Majesty on the subject of the 
promotion of the Fine Arts in connection with the building of 
the new Houses of Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel would humbly enquire from your Majesty 
whether (in the event of your Majesty’s being graciously pleased 
to approve of the appointment of a Royal Commission for the 
further investigation and co..sideration of a subject of such 
deep importance and interest to the encouragement of art in 
thia country) your Majesty would deem it desirable that the 
Prince should be invited in the name of your Majesty to place 
himself at the head of this Commission, and to give to it the 
authority and influence of his high name, and the advantage 
of his taste and knowledge. 

Sir Robert Peet will not of course mention this subject to 
any one, until he has had the honour of receiv:ng from your 
Majesty an intimation of your Majesty’s opinions and wishes 
on this subject. 





2 See post, p. 334, 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTE STREET, 281 September 1841, 


. The diplomatic appointments are as well as they could 
be made, At least Lord Melbourne thinks so—at least as 
much in consequence of those whom they exclude, as of those 
whom they admit. The Duke of Beaufort will do better for 
Petersburg than for Vienna. He is hardly equal to the place, 
which requires « clever man, it being more difficult to get 
information there, and to find out what is going on, than in 
any other country in Europe. . . . But Lord Melbourne docs 
not much regard this, and the Duke of Beaufort possesses one 
advantage, which is of the greatest importance in that country, 
He is a soldier, was the Duke of Wellington's Aide-de-Camp, 
and served during much of the Peninsular War, He will 
therefore be able to accompany the Emperor to reviews, and 
to talk with him about troops and manceuvres. Sir Robert 
Gordon and Sir 8. Canning will do very well.t 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that your Majesty 
was pleased and impressed with Archdeacon Wilberforce's ? 
sormon and his manner of delivering it. Lord Melbourne has 
never secn nor heard him. His father had as beautiful and 
touching a voice as ever was heard. It was very fine in itself. 
He spoiled it a little by giving it a methodistical and precatory 
intonation. 

Hayter has beon to Lord Melbourne to-day to press him to 
sit to him, which he will do as soon as he has done with Chant- 
rey. Chantrey says thet all Lord Melbourne's face is very 
easy except the mouth. The mouth, he says, is always the 
most: difficult feature, and he can rarely satisfy himself with 
the delineation of eny mouth, but Lord Melbourne's is so 
flexible and changeable that it is almost impossible to catch it. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SovTH STREET, let October 1841. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received your Majesty's letter yesterday ‘evening, and 
cannot express to your Majesty how much obliged he feels by 
your Majesty's teking the trouble to give him so much in- 


4 For Vienna and Constantinople. 

+ Bamuel, son of William Wilberforce, at this date Archdeacon of Surrey, and chaplain 
to Prince Albert ; afterwards, in 1844, appointed Eishop of Oxford, and eventually 
tranelated to the See of Wincbester.* 
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formation upon so many points. Ste Aulsire’s hair-powder 
seems to make a very deep and general impression! Every- 
body talks ebout it. “He appears to be very amiable and 
agreeable,” everybody says, but then adds, “I never saw 
‘® man wear so much powder.” A head so whitened with 
lour is quite novelty and a prodigy in these times. Lord. 
Melbourne has not yet seen him, but means to call upon him 
immediately. Lord Melbourne is upon the whole glad that 
the Duke of Beaufort has declined St Petersburg. It is an 
appointment that might have been acquiesced in, but would 
not have been approved. Bulwer? will not be a bad choice 
to accompany Sir Charles? to Canada. Your Majesty knows 
Bulwer woll. He is clever, keen, active ; somewhat bitter 
and caustic, and rather suspicious. A man of a more straight- 
forward character would have done better, but it would be 
aay to have found many who would have done worse. Lord 
Melbourne is very glad that it has been offered to the Prince 
to be at the head of this Commission, and that His Royal 
Highness has accepted it. It is an easy, unexceptionable 
manner of seeing and becoming acquainted with a great many 
people, and of observing the mode of transacting business in 
this country. The Commission itself will be a scene of very 
considerable difference of opinion. Lord Melbourne is for 
decorating the interior of the Houses of Parliament, if it be 
right to do so, but he is not for doing it, whether right or 
wrong, for the purpose of spending the public money in the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts. Whether it is to be painting 
or sculpture, or both ; if painting, what sort of painting, what, 
are to be the subjects chosen, and who are to be the artists 
employed ? All these questions furnish ample food for dis- 
cussion, difference, and dispute. Chantrey says fresco will 
never do ; it stands iil in every climate, will never stand long 
in this, even in the interior of a building, and in a public work 
such as this is, durability is the first object to be aimed at. 
He says that there is in the Vatican a compartment of which 
the middle portion has been painted by Giulio Romano‘ in 
fresco, and at each of the ends there is a figure painted by 
Raphael in oil. The fresco painting has been so often repaired 
in consequence of decay, that not a vestige of the original 


1 Madame de Lieven wrote to Aberdeen, Leth September 1841 juges pas oot 
Ambassadeur par eon extercur il perecnnii un peu les Marquis de Mole,» Pan. 
Belo ges chevour poudrs, soa air galant ef papillon aupets der femmes. “He cannot 
pt 
#'Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling. 
3 Sir Charies Bagot. 
4 He was a pupil of Raphael, celebrated for (among other works) hia “ Fall of tbe 
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work remains ; while the two figures painted by Rapheel in 
oil still stand out in all their original freshness, and even 
improved from what they were when first executed... . 

Lord Melbourne dined and slept on Wednesday at Wimble- 
don.! He met there Lord and Lady Cottenham, Lord? and 
Lady Langdale, Lord Glenelg and his brother, Mr Wm. Grant, 
‘who was his private secretary, and is an amusing man. Lord 
Melbourne is going there again to-morrow to stay until Monday. 
The place is beautiful ; it is not like Claremont, but it is quite 
of the same character, and always puts Lord Melbourne in mind 
of it, The Duchess has many merits, but amongst them is the 
not small one of having one of the best cooks in England. 


Sir James Graham to Queen Yictoria. 
WIITEUALL, 2nd October 1841, 


Sir James Graham with humble duty bogs to lay before your 
Majesty two letters, which he has received from the Earl of 
Radnor; together with the copy of the answer which Sir James 
Graham returned to the first of the two letters, 

If the presentation of Petitions were the sole subject of the 
Audience, it might be needless to impose on your Majesty the 
trouble incident to this mode of receiving them, since they 
might be transmitted through the accustomed channel of one 
of the Secretaries of State ; but Sir James Graham infers from 
a conversation which, since the receipt of the letters he has had 
with Lord Radnor, that the Audience is asked in exercise of @ 
right claimed by Peers of the Realm. 

The existence of this right is not recognised by Statute ; but 
it rests in ancient usage, and is noticed by Judge Blackstone in 
his Commentaries on the Laws of England in the following 
terms :— 

“Tt is usually looked upon to be the right of each particular 
Peer of the Realm to demand an Audience of the King, and to 
lay before him, with decency and respect, such matters as he 
shall judge of importance to the public weal.” 

The general practice on the part of the Sovereign has been 
not to refuse these Audiences when Peers have asked them. . 

The above is humbly submitted by your 3 Majesty's dutiful 
Subject and Servant, . oR. G. Grawam, 


1¢ word is almost iitegible, Wimbledon was at that time in the occupation of the 
ate ot Somerset 
faster of the Rolls, 
3 William, ihird Earl, formesty MP. tor Satobary. 
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Queen Victoria to Sir James Graham. 
‘Wrspson Casrix, Srd Oriober 1841. 


The Queen has received Sir James Craham’s communication 
with the enclosures. She thinks that it would be extremely 
inconvenient if Audiences were to be granted to Peers for the 
purpose of presenting Petitions or Addresses. The Queen knows 
thet it has always been considered a sort of right of theirs to 
ask for and receive an Audience of the King or Queen. But 
the Queen knows that upon several occasions Lord Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell wrote to the Peers who requested 
Audiences, stating that it would be very inconvenient for the 
Queen, particularly in the country, and that they had better 
either put off asking for it, till the Queen came to town, or send 
what they had to say; communicate in writing—which was 
complied with. If, therefore, Sir James Graham would state 
this to Lord Radnor, he may probably give up pressing for an 
Audience. Should he, however, urge his wish very strongly, 
the Queen will see hin in the manner proposed by Sir James. 
‘Tho Queen would wish to hear from Sir James again before 
she gives a final anawer. 


Lord Ellenborough to Queen Victoria. 
INDIA BOARD, ad October 1841, 


Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty to your 
Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that your Majesty’s 
Ministers, taking into consideration the smallness of the force 
with which the campaign in China was commenced this year, 
and the advanced period of the season at which the reinforce- 
ments would arrive (which reinforcements would not so raise 
the strength of the Army as to afford any reasonable expecta- 
tion that its operations will produce during the present year 
any decisivo results}, have deemed it expedient that instrac- 
tions would be at once issued to the Indian Government with 
ay iew to the making of timely preparations for the campaign 
of 18421 

Your Majesty’s Ministers are of opinion that the War with 
China should be conducted on an enlarged scale, and the 
Indian Government will be directed to have all their disposable 
military and naval force st Singapore in April, so thet the 


1 Ningpo was taken by Sir Hagh Gough on 13th October 1841, and no farther operstlons: 
took place till the spring of the following year. See Introductory Note, ante, p. 291. 
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operations may commence at the carliest period which the 
season allows. 

‘Lord Ellenborough cannot but entertain a sanguine expesta- 
tion that that force so commencing its operations, and directed 
upon @ point where it will intercept the principal internal 
communication of the Chinese Empire, will finally compel the 
Chinese Government to accede to terms of Pesce honourable 
to your Majesty, and affording future sceurity to the trade of 
your Majesty’s subjects. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 3rd October 1841, 


Sat by the Queen last night at dinner. Her Majesty alluded 
to Sir Robert Peel's awkward manner, which she felt she could 
not get over, I asked if Her Majesty had yet made any effort, 
which I was good-humouredly essured Her Majesty " thought 
sho really had done.” 

Sir Robert's ignorance of character was most striking and 
unaccountable ; feeling this, made it difficult for Her Majesty 
to place reliance upon his judgment in recommendations. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SourK STUNT, 4th October 1811, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He had the honour of receiving your Majesty's letter of the 
2nd inst, yesterday, at Wimbledon. If Lord Melbourne should 
hear of anything of what your Majesty asks respecting the 
impression made upon Sir Robert and Lady Peel, he will take 
care and inform your Majesty, but, of course, they will speak 
very favourably, end if they feel otherwise will not breathe it 
except in the most secret and confidential manner. 

Lord Melbourne is very much rejoiced to hear that the 
Duchess of Kent arrived safe and well and in good spirits. 

Lord Melbourne sat to Sir F. Chantrey on Saturday last. 
He will, Lord Melbourne believes, require only one more sitting, 
which he wishes to be at the distance of a week from the last, 
in order that he may take a fresh view of the bust, and not 
become reconciled to its imperfections by continually looking 
atit. It may give the Prince some idea of the national feeling 
which prevails here, when he is told that Lord Melbourne upon 
esking Sir F. Chantrey what ought to be done if foreign artiste 
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were employed to paint the Houses of Parliament, received 
from him the following answer: ‘“ Why, their heads ought to 
be broke and they driven out of the country, and, old as I am, 
I should like to lend a hand for that purpose.” . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STREET, 5th October 1841. 


. Lord Melbourne, by telling your Majesty what Sir 
Francis Chantrey said respecting foreign artists, and by re- 
questing your Majesty to repeat it to the Prince, by no means 
intended ‘to imply that there was any disposition on the part 
of His Royal Highness to recommend the employment. of 
foreigners. Ho only meant to convey the idea of the strength 
‘of the prejudice which is felt by enlightened and able men upon 
the subject. Lord Melbourne has been sitting this morning 
to Hayter for the picture of the marriage, and he (Heyter) held 
anentirely contrary language. His tone is: ‘If foreign artists 
‘are more capable than English, let them be employed. All T 
require is that the work should be done as well as it can be.” 
‘rhe English are certainly very jealous of foreigners, and so, 
Lord Melbourne apprehends, are the rest of mankind, but not 
knowing himself any nation except the English, he cannot ven- 
ture to make positively that assertion. Lord Melbourne has 
been reading the evidence given before the committee of the 
‘House of Commons upon this subject. It is well worth atten- 
tion, particularly Mr Eestlake’s,! which appears to Lord 
Melbourne to be very enlightened, dispassionate, and just... . 





Memorandum by Mr Anson 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 6th October 1841, 


Sat by Her Majesty last night at dinner. 

The Queen had written to Lord Melbourne about coming to 
the Castle, but in his answer he had made no allusion to it ; 
she did not know whether this was accidental or intentional, 
for he very often gave no answer to questions which were put. 

T told Her Majesty that I feared he had raised an obstacle to 
his visit by making a strong speech against the Government 
Just at the time he was thinking of coming. ‘chat thia attack 


1 Afterwards Sir Charles Eastlake, Keeper ofthe National Gallery, 1843-1847, President 
‘Wf the Royal Academy, 1 re 
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had identified him as the leader of his Party, at a moment when 
Thad been most anxious that he should abstein from taking an 
active part, and by withdrawing himself from politics he would 
enable himself to become the more useful friend to Her Majesty, 
The Queen had not seen the speech, was sorry he had felt him- 
self obliged to make it, but it would be difficult for him to avoid 
it after having been so long Prime Minister. 

Her Majesty told me that previous to the exit of the late 
Government, Lord John had earnestly cautioned Her Majesty 
not to propose any new grant of money, as it would in the case 
of £70,000 for the new stables, however unfairly, bring great 
unpopularity upon the Queen. "I said in regard to any increase 
to the Prince’s annuity, 1 thought it would be very imprudent 
in him to think of it, except under very peculiar circumstances 
which might arise, but which could not yet be foreseen. The 
Queen said that nothing should induce Her Majesty to accept 
such a favour from these Ministers. Peel probably now re- 
gretted his opposition to the grant, but it was, and was intended 
to be, a personal insult to herself, and it was followed up {by] 
opposition to her private wishes in the precedency question, 
where the Duke of Wellington took the lead against her wishes, 
as Peel had done in the Commons against the Prince's grant. 
She never could forget it, and no favour to her should come 
from such @ quarter. I told Her Majesty I could not rest the 
Prince's case on Her Majesty’s objections if they were the only 
‘ones which could be brought forward. If the case again rose 
T feared Her Majesty would find many who before, from Party 
views, voted according to Her Majesty’s wishes, would now 
rank on the opposite side. 

Her Majesty asked Dr Hawtrey the evening before who 
was the cleverest boy at Eton. 

Dr Hawtrey made a profound bow to the Queen and seid, 
“T trust your Majesty will excuse my answering, for if I did 
I make 600 enemies at once.” 


Memorandum by Baron Stockmar. 
th October 1841, 


The Queen had asked Lord Melbourne whether he would 
soon visit her at Windsor. He had not replied on that point, 
but had written to Prince Albert in order to learn first the 
Prince’s opinion on the feasibility of the matter. 

The Prince sent for me and consulted with me. I was of 
opinion thet the Prince had better refrain from giving an 
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answer, and that I should give my opinion in the written form 
of a Memorandum, with which Anson should betake himself to 
town. He was to read it aloud to Melbourne, and orally to 
add what amplifications might be necessary. 

‘And so it was done. 

My Memorandum wes as follows :— 


Sir Robert Peel has yet to make his position opposite * the 
Quven, which for him to obtain is important and desirable for 
obvious reasons. I have good cause to doubt that Sir Robert 
is sure within himself of the good-will and confidence of the 
Queen. As long as the secrct communication exists between 
Her Majesty and Lord Melbourne, this ground, upon which 
alone Sir Robert could obtain the position necessary to him as 
Premicr, must remain cut away from under his feet. I hold, 
therefore, this secret interchange an essential injustice to Sir 
Robert's present situation. I think it equally wrong to call 
upon the Prince to give an opinion on the subject, as he hes 
not the means to cause his opinion to be either regarded or 
complied with. In this particular matter nobody has para- 
mount power to do right or wrong but the Queen, and more 
especially Lord Melbourne himself. To any danger which may 
come out of this to Her Majesty's character, the caution and 
objection must come from him, and from him alone ; and if I was 
standing in his shoes I would show the Queen, of my own 
accord, and upon constitutional grounds too, that a continued 
correspondence of that sort must be fraught with imminent 
danger to the Queen, especiaily to Lord Melbourne, and 
to the State. 


I then gave Anson the further arguments with which he 
was to accompany the reading out of this Memo. 

On the next day Anson went to Melbourne and told him 
that his note to him had raised a great consultation, that the 
Frince felt much averse to giving any opinion in a cese upon 
which he could exercise no control, and in which, if it was 
known that he had given his sanction, he would be held 
responsible for any mischief which might arise. He had con- 
sulted Baron Stockmar, who had written the enclosed opinion, 
which the Prince had desired Anson to read to Lord Melbourne. 
Melbourne read it attentively twice through, with an occasional 
change of countenance and compression of lips. He said on 
concluding it: ‘ This is a most decided opinion indeed, quite 
an ‘apple? opinion.’ Anson told him that the Prince felt that 





1 Le, with, 
+ No doubt Locd Melbourne said an “ apple-pie” opinion, 
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if the Queen’s confidence in Peel was in a way to be established, 
it would be extremely shaken by his {Lord Melbourne's) visit at 
such @ moment. He felt that it would be better that Lord 
‘Melbourne's appearance should be in London, where he would 
meet the Queen only on the terms of general society, but at the 
same time he (the Prince) was extremely reluctant to give an 
opinion upon a case which Lord Melbourne's own sense of right 
ought to decide. Anson added how he feared his speech of 
yesterday in the House of Lords‘ had added another impedi- 
ment to his coming at this moment, as it hed identified him 
with and established as the head of the Opposition perty, which 
be (Anson) had hoped Melbourne would havo been ablo to 
avoid. Melbourne, who was then sitting on tho sofa, rushed 
up upon this, and went up and down the room in a violent 
frenzy, exclaiming—‘ God eternally d—n it!” ete., ete. 
* Flesh and blood cannot stand this. I only spoke upon tho 
defensive, which Ripon’s speech at the beginning of the 
session rendered quite necessary, I cannot be expected to 
give up my position in the country, neither do I think that 
it is to the Queen's interest thet I should.” 

Anson, continued that the Baron thought that no Ministry 
could stand the force of such an undercurrent influence, that 
all the good that was to be derived from pacifying the Queen's 
mind at the change had been gained, and that the danger which 
we were liable to, and which threatened him in particular, could 
only be averted by his own straightforward decision with the 
Queen. Anson asked him if he saw any danger likely to arise 
from this correspondence. After a long pause he said, “I 
certainly cannot think it right,” though he felt sure that some 
medium of communication of this sort was no new precedent. 
He took care never to say anything which could bring his 
opinion in opposition to Sir Robert's, and he should distinctly 
advise the Queen to adhere to her Ministers in everything,? unless 
he saw the time had arrived at which it might be resisted.* Tho 
principal evil, replied Anson, to be dreaded from the continu- 
ance of Lord Melbourne's influence was, according to the 
Baron's opinion, that so long as the Queen felt she could resort 
to Lord Melbourne for his advice, she never would be disposed 


1 At the opening of the Session Lord Ripon hed reprabeted the late Government for 

Tesorting to temporary expedienta, and Lord Melbourne, on the second reading of the 
Bxchoquer-billa Funcing Bill, emustically bot good /norscurediy replied to the alteck. 

2 Note by Baron Siockmar.-If he wishes to carry this out consistently and quite hon- 
satiy, wat then is the yalac of hia advice, I tbe ouly the copy of that of Sit, Peel? 

3 Mote by Baron Stockmar.—This means, i my way of reading it: “The Qoeen, by 
her correspondence with me, puta Peel iato wy hands, and there L mesn to let him stay 
‘nhurt, until time sod extraneous circumstences—but more especially the advantage 
‘that will accrue to me by my secret correspondence with the Queen—shall enable ims to 
plunge, in all secarity, the dagger into his back.” 
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{from not feeling the necessity) to place any real confidence in 
the advice she received from Peel 


The Earl of Liverpool to Baron Stockmar.t 
FIrz, House, 7th Ocober 1812, 


My pear Baron,—Peel sent for me this morning to speak 
to me ubout the contents of his letter to me. After some 
general conversation on matters respecting the Royal House- 
hold, he said that he had had much satisfaction in his inter- 
course lately with Her Majesty, and specifically yesterday, and 
he asked me whether I had seen Her Majesty or the Prince 
yesterday, and whether they were satisfied with him. I told 
him that except in public I had not seen Her Majesty, and 
except for a moment in your room I had not seen the Prince ; 
but that as he spoke to me on this matter, I must take the 
opportunity of saying @ word to him about you, from whom 
Thad learnt yesterday that both the Queen and Prince are 
extremely well pleased with him. That I had known you very 
long, but that our great intimacy began when King’ Leopold 
sent you over just previous to the Queen’s accession ; that we 
had acted together on that occasion, and that our mutual 
esteem and intimacy had increased ; that your position was a 
very peculiar one, and that you might be truly said to be a 
species of second parent to the Queen and the Prince; that 
your only object was their welfare, and your only ambition 
to be of service to them; that in this sense you had com- 
municated with Melbourne, and that I wished that in this sense 
you should communicate with him (Peel). He said that he 
saw the matter exactly as I did, that he wished to communicate 
with you, and felt the greatest anxiety to do everything to 
meet the wishes of the Queen and Prince in all matters within 
his power, and as far as consistent with his known and avowed 
Political principles ; that in all matters respecting the House- 
fold end their private feelings that the smallest hint sufficed 
to guide him, as he would not give way to any party feeling or 
job which should in any way militate against Her Majesty or His 
Royal Highness's comfort ; that he wished particularly that 
it should be known that he never had a thought of riding 
roughshod over Her Majesty’s wishes ; that if zou would come 
to him at any time, and be candid and explicit with him, you 
might depend upon his frankness and discretion ; that above 
all, if you bad said anything to him, and expressed a wish that 


41 This letter was aubmitted to the Queen. 
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it might not be communicated even to the Duke of Wellington 
(that was his expression), that he wished me to assure you that, 
your wishes should be strictly attended to. Pray give me a 
fine to say that you do not disapprove of what I have done. 
We had a great deal more conversation, but with this I will 
not now load my letter, being ever sincerely yours, 
LIvERPooL, 
Direct your answer to this house. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STAMET, 8th October 1842. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
He has this morning received your Majesty’s letter of yesterday. 
‘There can be no doubt that your Majesty is right about tho 
Audiences which have been requested. . . . 

Sir Robert Peel is probably right in supposing that the claim, 
of a Peer to an Audience of the Sovereign originated in early 
times, and before the present course of government by ro~ 
sponsible advisers was fully and decidedly established, which 
it hardly can be said to have been until after the accession of 
the House of Henover, but the custom of asking for such 
Audiences, and of their being in general granted, was weld 
known, and has for the most part been observed and adhered 
to. Lord Melbourne remembers that during the part of the 
French War, when considerable alarm began to prevail respect~ 
ing its duration, and the serious aspect which it was assuming, 
George IIE. gave Audiences to the Duke of Norfolk and others: 
which he certainly would not have been inclined to do if he 
had not thought himself bound by his duty and by Constitu- 
tional precedent, At the time of the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act, George IV. received very many Peers, 
much no doubt against his will, who came to remonstrate with 
him upon the course which his Ministers were pursuing. 
William IV. did the same at the time of the Reform Bill, ang 
certainly spoke upon the subject in a manner which Lord 
Melbourne slways thought indiscreet and imprudent. Upon 
the whole, the practice has been so much acted upon and 
eatablished, that Lord Melbourne will certainly not think it 
wise to make any alteration now, especially as it has in itself 
beneficial effects, especially aa in a time of strong political 
feeling it is a satisfaction to the people to think that their 
wishes and opinions are laid before the Sovereign fairly and 
impartially. It is not likely to be a very heavy burthen, inas- 
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‘much as such Audiences are only asked at particular moments, 
and they sre not in themselves very burthensome nor difficult 
to deal with. It is only for the Sovereign to say that he is 
convinced of the good motives which have actuated the step, 
and that consideration will be given to the matter and argu- 
ments which have been stated. 

Lord Melbourne has one vague recollection of a corre- 
spondence upon this subject hetwoen Lord Holland and some 
Iking, but does not remember the circumstances with any 
accuracy. 

Dunennnon! persnaded Brougham to give up ssking an 
Audience upan condition of Lord Me!bourne’s promising to 
place his lett-rs in your Majesty's hands, which he did? Lord 
Charleinont 2 also was prevented in some manner or another, 
which Lord Melbourne forgets. 

Upon the whole, Lord Melbourne thinks that it is best to 
conoede this privilege of the Peerage, whether it actually exists 
or not, but to restrain it within due and reasonable bounds, 
which in ordinary times it is not difficult todo. Extraordinary 
times must bo dealt with as they can be... . 

ly A——— is, as your Majesty says, good-natured, She 
talks three or four times es much as she ought, and like many 
such women often says exactly the things she ought not to say. 
Lady B—— has ten times the sense of her mother, and a little 
residue of her folly. 


Str Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
Oth October 1841, 


Sir Robert Pert, with his humble duty to your Majesty, 
hega leave to inform your Majesty that in consequence of the 
opinion which your Majesty was graciously pleased to express 
when Sir Robert Peel last had the honour of waiting upon your 
Majesty, with respect to the superior qualifications of Lord 
Ellenborough for the important trust of Governor-General 
of India, Sir Robert Peel saw his Lordship yesterday, and 
enquired whether he would permit Sir Robert Peel to propose 
his appointment to your Majesty. 

Lord Ellenborough was very much gratified ty the proposal, 
admitted at once that it was very difficult to find an unexcep- 


4 Ex-Firet Commiasioner of Land Reresue. 
2 See ante, pp. 203 and 333-6. 
3 Francia William, ffth Vincount Charlemont (1775-1963), created » Peer of the United 
‘ingdom in 1837, 
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tionable candidate for an office of such pre-eminent importance, 
but made some difficulty on two points. 

First—-Considerations of health, which though disregarded 
personally, might, he feared, interfere with the execution of 
such unremitting and laborious duties as would devolve upon 
the Governar-General of India. 

Secondly—The consideration that on his acceptance of the 
office he would be required by law to give up during his tenure 
of it no less than £7,500 per annum, the amount of compense~ 
tion now paid to him in consequence of the abolition of a very 
valuable office * whicl: he held in the Courts of Law. 

During Lord Ellenborough’s conversation with Sir Robert. 
Peel, and while the mind of Lord Ellenborough waa very much 
in doubt as to the policy of his acceptance of the office, the 
box which contained your Majesty's note of yesterday was 
brought to Sir Robert Peel. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly acquaints your Majesty that he 
ventured to read to Jord llenborough on the instant the 
concluding paragraph of your Majesty’s note, namely— 

“ The moro the Qucen thinks of it, the more she thinks that 
Lord Ellenborough would be far the most fit person to send to 
India.” 

Sir Robert Peel is perfectly convinced that this opinion of 
your Majesty, so graciously expressed, removed every doubt 
and difficulty from Lord Ellenborough’s mind, and decided 
him to forgo every personal consideration rather than appear 
unrmindful of such a favourable impression of his qualifications 
for public service on the part of his Sovereign. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly hopes that your Majesty will not 
disapprove of the use which he rnade of a confidential note from 
your Majesty. 

‘As your Majesty kindly permitted Sir Robert Peel to send 
oceasionally letters to your Majesty of a private rather than 
@ public character, he ventures to enclose one from the Duke 
of Wellington on the subject of the appointment of Governor- 
General. 

Sir Robert Peel had observed to the Duke of Wellington that. 
he had great confidence in Lord Eilenborough’s integrity, un- 
remitting industry, and intimate knowledge of Indian affairs ; 
thst his only fear was that Lord Ellenborough might err from 
over-activity and eagerness—but that he hoped his tendency 
to hasty decisions would be checked by the experience and 
mature judgment of Indian advisers on the spot. 

The Duke of Weltington’s comments have reference to these 


1 He was Joint Chief Clerk of the Pless in the Queen's Bench, a sinecure conferred on 
him by bis Gather, who was Lord Chiel Justice of the King’s Bosch, 1802-1638, 
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observations of Sir Robert Peel. Your Majesty will neverthe- 
ins perceive that the Duke considers, upon the whole, “ that 
Lord Filenborough is better qualified than any man in England 
for the office of Governor-General.” 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Wuypsor CasTLz, 12th October 1941. 


Respecting the Spanish affairs,* 
I can give you perfectly satisfactory intelligence concerning the 
Anfunts’ return, Expartero sees them return with the greatest 
regret, but said ho felt he could not prevent them from doing 
so. If, however, they should be found to intrigue at all, they 
will not be allowed to remain, Respecting a marriage with tho 
cldost son of Dona Carlotta, I know positively that Espartero 
never would hear of it; but, on the other hand, he is equally 
strongly opposed to poor little Isabel marrying any French 
Vrince, and I must add that we could never allow that. You 
will soo that I have given you a frank and fair account. . 








Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SovTu STREET, 12th Octoder 1841. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns many thanks for the letter received yesterday 
informing Lord Melbourne of the time of your Majesty's coming 
to London. Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your 
Majesty continues well. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear of the appointment of 
Lord Ellenborough. The reasons which your Majesty gives 
are sound and just, and it is of great importance that a man 
not only of great ability but of high station, and perfectly in 
the confidence of the Government at home, should be named to 
this important post. Lord Ellenborough is a man of great 
abilitics, of much knowledge of India, of great industry and of 
very accurate habits of business, and Lord Melbourne knows 
of no objection to his appointment, except the loss of him here, 
where, whether in or out of office, he has always been of great 


1 The Qaesn-mother, who was living in Paris, had been deprived by vole of the Cortes 

nabip of the young Queen, Isabella II, and risings in her interest now took 
ipeluna and Vitter, Oo the “th October, « bold attempt was made at 
a the Palace aud get possession of the persoa of ung Queen. Queen 
‘Gicating denied complicity, but the Regent, Repartar scopeniod her peanion oo tee 
Ground that she had easouraged the 
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service. Ho has hitherto been an unpopular man and his 
manners have been considered contemptuous and overbearing, 
but he is evidently much softened and amended in this respect, 
as most men are by time, experience, and observation. Lord. 
Fitzgerald is a very able public man, Lord Melbourne would 
say one of the most able, if not the most able they have; but 
Lord Melbourne is told by others, who know Lord Fitzgerald 
better, that Lord Melbourne overrates him. He is a very 
good speaker, he hes not naturally much industry, and his 
health is bad, which will probably disable him from @ very 
close and assiduous attention to business. It is, however, 
upon the whole an adequate appointment, and he is perhaps 
more likely to go on smoothly with the Court of Directors, 
which is a great matter, then Lord Ellenborough. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 16th October 1843, 


Lord Aberdeen, with his most humble duty, begs to lay 
before your Majesty a private letter from M. Guizot, which haa 
just been communicated to him by M. de Ste-Aulaire, on tho 
recent attempt in favour of Queen Christina in Spain. Your 
Majesty will see that although M. Guizot denies, with every 
appearance of sincerity, all participation of the French Govern: 
ment in this attempt, he does not conceal that it has their 
cordial good wishes for its success. These feelings, on the part 
of such a Government as that of France, will probably be 
connected with practical assistance of some kind, although 
M. Guizot’s declarations may perhaps be literally true. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 


The Queen must say that she fears the French are at the 
bottom of it, for their jealousy of our influence in Spain is such, 
that the Queen fears they would not be indisposed to see civil 
war to a certain degree restored rather than that Spain should 
go on quietly supported by us.? The Queen, however, hopes 
thet, as far as it is possible, the English Government will sup- 
port the present Regent, who is thoroughly attached to Eng- 


1 Qn Lord Bllenborough becoming Governor-General, Lord Fitegerald and Vesel, an 
SEMLP., and former Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, suoceeded him at the Beard of 
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9 Boe pow, p. 349, 
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Jand, and who, from all that the Queen hears of him, is the 
fittest man they have in Spain for the post he occupies ; and 
indeed matters till now had gone on much more quietly than 
they had for some time previous, since Espartero is at the head 
of the Government. The French intrigues should really be 
frustrated. he Queen certainly thinks that M. Guizot’s 
veracity is generally not to be doubted, but the conduct of 
France regarding Spain has always been very equivocal. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
Gth October 1861. 


Sir Robert Pecl, with his humble duty to your Majesty, begs 
leave to acquaint your Majeaty that the Master of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has formally signiGed his wish to retire 
from the duties of that important trust. 

Sir Robert Peel has reason to believe that it would be 
advantageous that the selection of a successor to Dr. Words- 
worth sliould be made from members of Trinity College who 
are or have been fellows of the College. Of these, the most 
eminent in respect to the qualifications required in the office 
of Mastcr, and to academical distinction, are :— 

Professor Whewell.t 

The Rev. Mr Martin,? Bursar of the College. 

The Rev. Dr Wordsworth,? Head Master of Harrow 

School, and son of the present Master of Trinity. 

The latter is a highly distinguished scholar, but his success a8 
Head Master of Harrow has not been such as to overcome the 
objection which applies on general grounds to the succession 
of a father by » son in an office of this description. 

Professor Whowell is a member of Trinity College of the 
highest scientific attainments. His name is probably familiar 
to your Majesty as the author of one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises,* and of other works which have attracted consider- 














able notice. 

He is a general favourite among all who have had intercourse 
with him from his good temper and easy and conciliatory 
manners. Though not peculiarly eminent as a divine (less so 

‘Then 
7 Knightebridee Professor of Moral Faslowopby. 


is Martin, afterwards Vice-Master, died 
wer Wordsworth afterwards Dizhop of Lincoln, 





Duke, 

the Met work sa to Oven of Gehan emai Sts Creating © a mem was 
vided amougst eizbt persons. inc! ‘who wrote on Astronomy conal 
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at least than a writer on scientific and philosophical subjects), 
his works manifest a deep sense of the importance of religion 
and sound religious views. The Archbishop of Canterbury! 
and the Bishop of London? (himself of Trinity College) incline 
to think that the most satisfactory appointment upon the whole 
would be that of Professor Whewell. 

Sir Robert Peel, after making every enquiry into the subject, 
and with a deep conviction of the importance of the appoint- 
ment, haa arrived at the same conclusion, and humbly there- 
fore recommends to yout Majesty that Professor Whewell 
should succeed Dr Wordsworth as Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdcen. 
17th October 1811, 


Tho Qucen received Lord Aberdcen’s letter yesterday even- 
ing, and quite approves of the draft to Mr Aston, and of Lord 
Aberdeen’s having sent it off atonce. Her earnest wish is that 
the Engliz’1 Government should be firm, and uphold the Regent 
as far as it isin our power. The Queen has perused M. Guizot’s 
letter with great attention, but she cannot help fearing that 
assistance and encouragement has been given in some shape or 
other to the revolts which have taken place. The Queen 
Christins’s residence at Paris is very suspicious, and much to be 
regretted ; every one who saw the Queen and knew her when 
Regent, knew her to be clever and capable of governing, had 
she but attended to her duties. This she did not, but wasted 
her time in frivolous amusements and neglected her children 
sadly, and finally left them. It was her own doing, and there- 
fore it is not the kindest conduct towards her children, but the 
very worst, to try and disturb the tranquillity of a country 
which was just beginning to recover from the baneful effects of 
one of the most bloody civil wars imaginable. 

‘The Queen is certain that Lord Aberdeen will feel with her 
of what importance it is to England that Spain should not 
become subject to French interests, as it is evident France 
wishes to make it. The marriage of Queen Isabel is a most 
important question, and the Queen is likewise certain that Lord 
Aberdeen sees at once that we could never let her marry @ 
French Prince. Ere long the Queen must speak to Lord 
Aberdeen on this subject. In the meantime the Queen thought 


4 William Howley. 
2. J. Blomfield 
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it might be of use to Lord Aberdeen to put him in possession of 
hor feelings on the state of Spain, in which the Queen has always 
taken @ very warm interest. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
PaNsnasGER, 21s October 1841, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received here yesterday your Majesty's letter of the 19th 
inst., and ho earnestly hopes that your Majesty has arrived 
quite safe and well in London, Besides the family, we have 
had hardly anybody here except Lady Clanricarde.t Yester- 
day Sir Edward L. Bulwer? came, beating his brother hollow 
in ridiculousness of attire, ridiculous as the other is. He has, 
however, much in him, and is agreeable when you come to 
converse with hin 

Lord Melbourne is rather in doubt about his own movements. 
Lord Leicester * prosses him mach to go to Holkham, where 
Lord Fortescue,‘ Mr Ellice? and others are to be, and con- 
sidering Lord Leicester's age, Lord Melbourne thinks that it 
will gratify him to see Lord Melbourne again there. But at 
Holkham they shoot from morning until night, and if you do 
not shoot you are like a fish upon dry land. Lord Melbourne 
hardly feels equal to the exertion, and therefore thinks that he 
shail establish himself for the present at Melbourne, where he 
will be within reach of Trentham, Beau Desert,* Wentworth,” 
and Castle Howard,’ if he likes to go tathem. The only annoy- 
ance is that it is close to Lord and Lady G——, whom he will 
be perpetually meeting. 














The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAEKEN, 22nd October 1841. 


. « » In France there is 9 great outcry that @ Bourbon must 

be the future husband of the Queen of Spain, ete. I must say 

that as the Spaniards and the late King changed themselves the 
A daughter of Georeg Canning, tue Prime Minister, 


4 
2 Afterwards Lord Lytton, the norelist. 

3 The famous country geatieman, “ Nr Coke of Noet dh.” 
‘ 


» Bilice), 





‘near Rotherham, 
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Salic custom which Philip V. had brought from France,! it ia 
natural for the rest of Europe to wish that no Bourbon should 
go there. Besides, it must be confessed that the thing is not 
even easy, as there is great hatred amongst the various branches 
of that family, The King of the French himself has alwaya 
Deen opposed to the idea of one of bis sons going there; in 
Fr. ce, however, that opinion still exists, and Thiers had it 
stro. «ly. 

I concess that I regret that Queen Christina was encouraged 
to settle at Paris, as it gave the thing the appearance of samo- 
thing preconcerted. I believe that a wish existed that Chris- 
tina. would retire peaceably and par la force des circonstances, 
but now this took a turn which I am surc the King does not 
like; it placos him, besides, into une position ingrate ; the 
Radicals hate him, the Modcrates will cry out that he has left 
them in the lurch, and the Carlists are kept under key, and of 
course also not much pleased. I meant to have remained in 
my wilds till yesterday, but my Ministors were so anxious for 
my return, there being @ good many things on the tapis, that. 
T came back on Tuesday, the 19th. ... 

Hero one is exactly shut up as if ono was in @ menagerie, 
walking round and round like a tame bear. One breathes here 
also a mixture of all sorts of moist compounds, which one is 
told is fresh air, but which is not the least like it. I suppose, 
however, that my neighbour in Holland, where they have not, 
even got a hill as high as yours in Buckingham Gardens, would 
consider Lacken as an Alpine country. The tender meeting 
of the old King and the new King,? as one can hardly call him 
a young King, must be most amusing. I am told that if tha 
old King had not made that love-match, he would be perfectly 
able to dethrone his son ; I heard that yesterday irom a person 
rather attached to the son and hating the father. In the 
meantime, though one can hardly say that he is well at home, 
some strange mixture of cut-throats and ruined soldiers of 
fortune had a mind to play us some tricks here ; we have got 
more end more insight into this. Is it by instigation from him 
personally, or does he only know of it without being a party to 
it? That ¢s difficult to tell, the more so as he makes immense 
demonstration of friendly dispositions towards us, and me in 
particular. I would I could make a chassez croisez with Otho ;* 
he would be the gainer in solids, and I should have sun and an 


1 The Pragmatic Sanction of Philip V. was repeated in 1702 by the Cortes, but the 
tepeal was not promulgated by the King. Under the Salic Law, Don Carlos wauld have 
een on the throne. See aie, p. 44. 

12 William L, who bad abdicated in order to marry agein, aad William IL, bis san, 
who was nearly Sifty. 

2 The King of Gresce, elected ia 1833, 
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interesting country ; I will try to make him understand this, 
tho more so as you do not any longer want me in the West. 


Queen Victoria te Sir Robert Peel. 
25th Gelober 1841, 


With rospect to the appointment of Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, the Queen approves of Mr Pennefather? for 
that office. The Queen may be mistaken, for she is not very 
well acquainted with the judicial officers in Ireland, but it 
strikes her that Serjeant Jackson belonged to the very violent 
Orange party in Ireland, and if this should be the case sho 
suggests to Sir Robert Pecl whether it would not be better not 
to appoint him. If, on the other hand, the Queen should be 
mistaken as to his political opinions, she would not disapprove 
of his sucecoding Mr Pennefather. 

The Queen saw in the papers thet Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
is already gono. The Queen can hardly believe this, as no 
Ambassador or Minister crer leit England without previously 
asking for an Ancience and receiving one, as the Queen wishes 
nlways to see them before they repair to their posts. Would 
Sir Robert be so very good as to ask Lord Aberdeen whether 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay is gone or not, end if he should be, to 
tell Lord Aberdeen that in future she would wish him always 
to inform her when they intend to go, and to ask for an Audi- 
enee, which, if the Queen is well, she would always grant. It 
is possible that as the Queen said the other day that she did not 
wish to give many Audiences after the Council, that Lord 
Aberdeen may have misunderstood this and thought the Queen 
would give none, which was not her intention. The Queea 
would be thankful to Sir Robert if he would undertake to clear 
up this mistake, which she is certain (should Lord Stuart be 
gone) arose entirely from misapprebension. 

The Queen also wishes Sir Robert to desire Lord Haddington 
to send her some details of the intended reductions in the Fleet: 
which she sees by a draft of Lord Aberdeen’s to Mr Bulwer havo 
taken place. 





Memorandum by Baron Stockmar. 
B3th October 1811, 
. I told [Lord Melbourne] that, as I read the English 
Constitution, it meant to assign to the Sovercign in his junctions 
i. Recentiy anpointed Solicitor-General ; Sergeant J. D. Jackson now succeeded him. 


‘The statement of the Royal Navy in Commission at the beginning of 1842 sets out 
Yel Fomale carping LTT gee 
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a deliberative part—that I was not sure the Queen had the 
means within herself to execute this deliberative part properly, 
but I was sure that the only wey for her to execute her func- 
tions at all was to be strictly honest to those men who at the 
time being were her Ministers. That it was chiefly on this 
account that I had been so very sorry to have found now, on my 
return from the Continent, that on the change of the Ministry 
4 capital opportunity to read a great Constitutional maxim 
to the Queen had not only been lost by Lord Melbourne, but 
that he had himself turned an instrument for working proat 
good into an instrument which must produce mischicf and 
danger. That I was afraid that, from what Lord Melbourne 
had been go weak as to have allowed himself to be driven into, 
against his own and better conviction, the Queen must have 
received a most pernicious bias, which on any future occasion 
would make her inclined to act in @ similar position similarly 
to that what she does now, being convinced that what she does 
now must be right on all futuro occasions, or else Lord Mel- 
bourne would not have sanctioned it. Upon this, Lord Mel- 
bourne endeavoured to palliate, to represent the danger, which 
would arise from his secret correspondence with tho Queen as. 
very little, to adduce precedents from history, and to screen his 
present conduet behind what he imagined Lord Bute’s conduct 
had been under George III. I listened patiently, and replied 
in the end: All this might be mighty fine and quito calculated 
to lay a flattering unction on his own soul, or it might suffice to 
tranquillize the minds of the Prince and Anson, but that I was 
too old to find the slightest argument in what I had just now 
heard, nor could it in any way allay my apprehension, I 
began then to dissect all that he had produced for his excusa- 
tion, and showed him—as I thought clearly, and as he admitted 
convincingly—that it would be impossible to carry on this 
secret commerce with the Sovereign for any length of time 
without exposing the Queen's character and creating mighty 
embarrassments in the quiet and regular working of a Con- 
stitutional machine. 

‘My representations seemed to make a very deep impression, 
and Lord Melbourne became visibly nervous, perplexed, and 
distressed. After he had recovered a little I said, “I never 
was inclined to obtrude advice ; but if you don't dislike to hear 
my opinion, I am prepared to give it to you.” He said, “ What 
is it?” I said, “ You allow the Queen’s confinement to pass 


3 For some time after the accession of George TIT, Bate, though neither in the Oxbinet 





oc in Parliament, wa vitally Prime Minister, But 2 Secretary of State on 
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over quietly, and you wait till her perfect recovery of it. As 
soon as this period has arrived, you state of your own accord to 
Her Majesty that this secret and confidential correspondence 
with her must cease ; that you gave in to it, much against your 
feelings, and with a decided notion of its impropriety and dan- 
ger, and merely out of a sincere solicitude to calm Her Majesty's 
mind in acritical time, and to prevent the ill effects which great 
and mental agitation might have produced on her health. That 
this part of your purpose now being most happily achieved, 
you thought yourself in duty bound to advise Her Majesty to 
cease ail her communications to you on political subjects, as you 
felt it wrong within yourself to receive them, and to return your 
political advice and opinions on such matters; that painful 
aa such a step must be to your feelings, which to the last 
moment of your life will remain those of the most loyal attach- 
ment and devotion to the Queen’s person. it is dictated to you 
by a deep sense of what you owe to the country, to your 
Sovereign, and to yourself.” 





Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
201% October 1841, 


With respect to Sorjeant Jackson, the Queen will not oppose 
his appointment, in consequence of the high charactor Sir 
Robert Pee! gives him; but she cannot refrain from saying 
that she very much fears thet the favourable effect whch hes 
hitherto been produced by the formation of so mild and con- 
ciliatory a Government in Ireland, may be endangered by this 
appointment, which the Queen would sincerely regret. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STREET, 26:h October 1841, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns your Majesty the letters of the King of the Belgians, 
with many thanks. It certainly is a very unfortunate thing 
that the Queen Christina was encouraged to fix her residence at 
Paris, and the suspicion arising, therefore, cannot but be very 
injurious both to the King of the French and to the French 
nation. 

Lord Melbourne returns his warmest thanks for your 
Majesty's kind expressions. He felt the greatest pleasure at 
aeeing your Majesty again and looking so well, and he hopes 
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that his high spirits did not betray him into talking too 
much or too heediessly, which he is conscious that they somo- 
times do. 

The King Leopold, Lord Melbourne perceives, still hankers 
aiter Greece; but Crowns will not bear to be chopped and 
changed about in this manner. These new Kingdoms are not 
too firmly fixed as it is, and it will not do to add to the uncer- 


tainty by alteration. ... - 


Sir Robert Pecl to Queen Victoria. 
Wrrcuirt, 28th October 1841. 


. Sir Robert Peel humbly assures your Majesty that he 
fully participates in the surprise which your Majesty 20 na- 
turally expresses at the extraordinary intimation conveyed to 
Mr Fox ' by the President of the United States.* 

Immediately after reading Mr Fox's despatch upon that 
subject, Sir Robert Pecl sought an interview with Lord Aber- 
deen. The measure contemplated by the Vresident is a 
perfectly novel one, a measnre of a hostile and unjustifiable 
character adopted with pacitic intentions. 

Sir Robert Peel does not comprehend the object of the 
President, and giving him credit for the desire to prevent the 
interruption of amicable rel 
Peel fears that the forcible detention of the British Ministcr, 
efter the demaad of passports, will produce a different impres- 
sion on the public mind, both here and in the United States, 
from that which the President must (if he Le sincere) have 
anticipated. It appears to Sir Robert Peel that the object 
which the President professes to have in view would be better 
answered by the immediate compliance with Mr Fox’s demand 
for passports, and the simultaneous despatch of a special 
mission to this country conveying whatever explanations or 
offers of reparation the President may have in contemplation. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly assures your Majesty that he hes 
advised such measures of preparation to be taken in respect 
to the amount of disposable naval force, and the position of it, 
as without bearing the character of menace or causing needlezs 

1 British Minister at Washington. 

2 One Alexander M“Leod was tried at Utica on the fee of being implicated in the 
destruction of the Caroline (an American vessel engaged in carrying arms te the Canadian 
rebels), im 2837, and in the death of Nr Durfee, an American. ‘The veel had been 
Doardet! by Canadian loyalists when lying in Américan waters, eet on fre and sent over 
Niagara Pils, andi the afray Durfee mas Fille MiLeod was apreehented on Amerie 


territory, and’ hence arose the friction between the two countries, M'Teod was acguitted 
12th October 1841, 
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disquietude and alarm, may provide for an unfavourable issue 
of our present differences with the United States, 

Sir Robert Peel fears that when the President ventured to 
meke to Mr Fox the communication which he did make, he 
must have laboured under apprehension that M‘Leod might 
bo executed in spite of the efforts of the general Government 
of the United States to save his life. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
‘DUCEINGHAM Palsy, 31st October 1941. 


The Queen received yesterday evening Lord Aberdeon’s 
letter with the accompanying despatches and draft, She 
certainly ie surprised at the strange and improper tone in which 
Lord Howard's‘ despatches are written, and can only attribute 
thom to an over-eager and, she fully believes, mistaken feeling 
of the danger to which he believes the throne of the Queen to be 
exposed, 

fia Queen has carefully perused Lord Aberdeen’s draft, 
which she highly approves, but wishes to suggest to Lord 
Aberdocn whether upon further consideration it might not 
perhaps be as well to soften the words under which she has 
drawn a pencil line, as she fears they might irritate Lord 
Howard very much. 

The Queen is induced to copy the following sentences from 4 
letter sho received from her cousin, the King of Portugal, a few 
days ago, and which it may be satisfactory to Lord Aberdeen 
to Bee 

“Je dois encore vous dire que nous avons toutes les raisons 
de nous louer de la maniére dont le Portugal est traité par votre 
Ministre des Affaires Ktrangeres, et nous ferons de notre cbté 
‘notre possible pour prouver notre bonne volonié.” 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sours STBRET, 1st November 1841, 

. . » Now for His Royal Highness’s questions. . . 

How the power of Prime Ministry grew up into its present 
form it is difficult to trace precisely, as well as Low it became 
attached, as it were, to the office of First Commissioner of the 
‘Treasury. But Lord Melbourne apprehends that Sir Robert 


+ Lord Howard de Walden, Minister Plenipotentiary at Lisbon, 
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‘Walpole was the first man in whose person this union of powers 
waa decidedly established, and that its being so arose from tho 
very great confidence which both George I. and George iI. 
reposed in him, and from the diffieulty which they had in 
transacting business, particularly Georgo I., from their im- 
perfect knowledge of the language of the country. 

With respect to the Secretary of State, Lord Melbourne is 
not prepared from memory to state the dates at which the 
different arrangements of that office have taken place. There 
was originally but one officer, and at the present the throe are 
but the heads of the different departments of one office. The 
first division was into two, end they were called the Secretary 
for the Northern and the Secretary for the Southern depart- 
ment. They drew a line across the world, and each transacted 
the business connected with the countries within his own 
portion of the globo. Another division then took place, and 
the Foreign affairs were confided to one Secretary of State, and 
the Home and Colonial affairs to the other ; but the presont 
arrangement was finally settled in the year 1793, when the 
junction was formed between Mr Pitt on the one hand, and 
those friends of Mr Fox who left him because they differed 
with him upon the French Revolution. The Home affairs 
were placed in the hands of one Secretary of State, the Foreign 
of another, and the Colonial and Military affairs of a third, and 
this arrangement has continued ever since.t The persons then. 
appointed were the Duke of Portland,? Lord Grenvilic,? and 
Mr Dundas,‘ Home, Foreign, and Colonial Secretaries. 

Writing from recollection, it is very possible that Lord 
Melbourne may be wrong in some of the dates which he has 
ventured to specify. 








Viscount MeRourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sours STREET, 4h November 1841. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has this morning had the honour and pleagure of receiving 
your Majesty's letter of yesterday. 

‘Lord Melbourne sends a letter which he has received from 


1A fourth Secretary of State was added at the time of the Crimean War, 80 a8 to 
separate Colonial and’ Military affairs, and a fifth after the Indian Mutiny to mapersede 
the President of the Bourd of Consrol. See Lard Melbourne's letter of Slat Decoraber 
1837, anc. 
2 ‘Third Dake (1738-1800), 

3 William Wyndham, Tord Grenville (1759-1834). 

4 Heary Dundas (1742-1811), afterwards Lord Melville, 

5 Boe post, pp, 358, 359, 
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his sister, which may not be unentertaining. Lady Paimerston 
is struck, as everybody is who goes to Ireland, with the candid 
warmth and vehement domonstration of feeling. England 
always appears cold, heartless, and sulky in comparison. . . . 

With respect to the questions put to me by your Majesty 
at the desire of His Royal Highness, Lord Melbourne begs 
uve to assure your Majesty that he will be at all times most 
ready and anxious to give any information in his power upon 
points of this sort, which are very curious, very important, 
very worthy to be enquired into, and upon which accurate 
information is not easily to be found. _ All the political part of 
h Constitution is fully understood, and distinctly 
stuted in Blackstone and many other books, but the Minis- 
terial part, the work of conducting the executive government, 
has restcd so much on practice, on usage, on understanding, 
that there is no publication to which reference can be made 
for the explanation and de<cription of it. It ia to be sought 
in debates, in protests, in letters, in memoirs, and wherever it 
can be picked up. 1 scems to be stupid not to be able to say 
at once when two Secretaries of State were established ; but 
Lord Melbourne is not able. He apprebends that there was 
but one until the end of Queen Anne's reign, and that two 
were instituted by George I., probably because upon his fre- 
quent journeys to Hanover he wanted the Secretary of State 
with him, and at the saine time it was necessary that there 
should be an officer of tho same authority left at home to 
transact the domestic affairs. 

Prime Mixister is a term belonging to the last century. 
Lord Melbourne doubts its being to be found in English Par- 
liamentary language previously. Sir Robert Walpole was 
always accused of having introduced and arrogated to nimself 
an office previously unknown to the Law and Constitution, 
that of Prime or Sole Minister, and we learn from Lady Char- 
lotte Lindsay’s * accounts of her father, that in his own family 
Lord North would never suffer himself to be called prime 
Minister, because it was an office unknown to the Constitution. 
This was a notion derived from the combined Whig and Tory 
opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, to which Lord North and his 
family had belonged. 

Lord Melbourne is very sorry to hear that the Princess 
Roya) continues to suffer from some degree of indisposition. 
From what your Majesty had seid more than once before, 
Lord Melbourne had felt anxiety upon this subject, and he saw 
the Baron yesterday, who conversed with him much upon it, 


1 Dauehter of Lard North (atterwards Earl of ants cat with of Th Colonel the 
‘Hon, Join Lindsay. Sue lived till 1§49—a link with 
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and informed him of what had taken place. Lerd Melbourne 
hopes that your Majesty will attribute it only to Lord Mel- 
bourne’s anxious desire for the security and increase of your 
Majesty’s happiness, if he ventures to say thet the Baron 
appears to him to have much reason in what he urges, and in 
the view which he takes. It is absolutely required that con- 
fidence should be reposed in those who are to have the manage- 
ment and bear the responsibility, and that they should not be 
too much interrupted or interfered with. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STREET, 5th November 1841. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Not feeling satisfied of the correctness of the information which 
he had given to your Majesty respecting tho office of Secretary 
of State, he yesterday evening requested Mr Allen? to look 
into the matter, and he has just received from him the en- 
closed short memorandum, which he has the honour of trans- 
mitting to your Majesty. This shows that Lord Melbourne 
was quite wrong with respect to the period at which two 
Secretaries of State were first employed, and that it was much 
earlier than he hed imagined. 

The year 1782, when the third Secretary of State was 
abolished, was tho period of the adoption of the great measure 
of Economical Reform which had been introduced by Mr 
Burke in 1780. 

‘The present arrangement was settled in 1794, which is about 
the time which Lord Melbourne stated. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Sours Srmxer, 7th November 1841, 


Your Majesty asks whether Lord Melbourne thinks that 
Prince Metternich holds the opinion of Sir Robert Gordon, 
which he expresses to Lord Beauvale. It is difficult to say 
what Prince Metternich’s real sentiments are. Lord Mel- 
bourne takes him not to have a very high opinion of the 
abilities of others in general, and he is not unlikely to de- 
preciate Sir Robert Gordon to Lord Beauvale. Sir Robert 
Gordon is & man of integrity, but he is tiresome, long and 
pompous, which cannot be agreeable to the Prince, who has 


1 Secretary and Librarian at Holland touse, 
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about him much of the French vivacity, and also much of their 
settled and regular style of argument. . . . 

With respect to the latter part of your Majesty’s letter, Lord 
Molbourne returns for the expressions of your Majesty's kind- 
ness his warm and grateful thanks. Your Majesty may rest 
assured that he will always speak to your Majesty without 
seruple or reserve, and that he will never ask anything of your 
Majesty, or evcr make a suggestion, which he does not consider 
to bo for your Majesty’s service and advantage. Lord Mel- 
bourne is of opinion that his visits to the Palace should not 
only avoid exciting suspicion and uneasiness in your Majesty’s 
present advisers, a result of which he has very little appre- 
hension, but they should not be so frequent as to attract 
public notice, comment, and observation, of which he would be 
more fearful. A public rumour, however unfounded and 
absurd, has more force in this country than objections which 
have in them more of truth and reality. Upon these grounds, 
and us your Majesty will probably not see much company at 
present, and the parties therefore will be a good deal confined 
to the actual Houschold, Lord Melbourne thinks it would per- 
haps be as weil if he were not again to dine at the Palace at 
present. 

‘The course which it may be prudent to take hereafter will 
depend very much upon that which cannot now be foreseen, 
namely, upon the general course which will be taken by polities 
and political parties. In this Lord Melbourne does not at 
present discern his way, and he will not therefore hazard 
opinions whieh would not be founded upon any certainty, and 
might be liable io immediate change and alteration. 


Memorandum : Baron Stockmar to Viscount Melbourne. 
23rd November 1831. 


The apprehension which haunts me since my return to 
England is well known to you. It was my intention to have 
written to you upon it some time hereafter, but the contents 
of a certain letter, sent by you just before your departure, 
accelerates the execution of my design. From your own ex- 
pressions used some time back, I was led to expect that you 
would be glad to take advantage of any fair opportunity which 
might contribute towards that devoutly to be wished for 
object, viz., to let a certain correspondence die a natural death. 
You may easily conceive how much I felt disappointed when I 
heard that you had written again, without a challenge, and 
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that, without apparent cause, you had volunteered the promise 
to write from time to time. This happens at a moment when 
your harassing apprehension received new life and strength 
from two incidents which I think it my duty to make known to 
you, and of which the one came to pass before, the other after, 
your departure from here. Some weeks back I was walking 
in the streets with Dr Pretorius,‘ when, finding myself op- 
posite the house of one of my friends, it came across my mind 
to give him a call. Praetorius wanted to leave me, on a con- 
ception that, as a stranger, he might obstruct the frecdom of 
our conversation. I insisted, however, on his remaining with 
me, and we were shown into the drawing-room, where in all 
thero were five of us. For some minutes the conversation had 
turned on insignificant things, whon the person talking to me 
anid quite abruptly: “So I find the Queen is in daily corre- 
spondence with Lord Melbourne.” _I replied, “ Who told you 
this?” The answer was, “Mrs Norton; she tokl me the 
other evening. Don't you believe that Lord Melbous 
lost his influence over the Queen’s mind ; he daily w 
her, and receives as many answers, in which she communicates 
everything to him.” Without betraying much emotion I said, 
“¥ don’t believe # word of it; the Queen may have written 
once or twice on private matters, but the daily correspondence 
on all matters is certainly the amplification of a thoughtless 
and imprudent person, who is not aware of such exaggerated 
assertions.” My speech was followed by a gencral silence, 
after which we talked of other things, and soon took our leave. 
When we were fairly in the open air, Pratorius expressed to me 
his amazement at what he had heard, and he remained for 
some time at @ loss to comprehend the character of the person 
who, from mere giddiness, let out 80 momentous @ secret. 

The other fact took place the day efter you had left. From 
the lato events at Brussels, it had become desirable that I 
should see Sir Robert Peel. From Belgium we travelled over 
to Home polities. Iexpressed my delight at sceing the Queen 
so happy, and added @ hope that more and more she would 
seok and find her real happiness in her domestic relations only. 
He evidently caught at this, and assured me that he should at 
all times be too happy to have a share in anything which might 
be thought conducive to the welfare of Her Majesty. That no 
consideration of personal inconvenience would ever prevent 
him from indulging the Queen in all her wishes relating to 
matters of a private nature, and that the only return for his 
sincere endeavours to please Her Majesty he looked to, was 


1 Librarian and German Secretary to Prince Albert. 
VoL. I 19% 
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honesty in public affairs. Becoming then suddenly emphatic, 
he continued, “ But on this I must insist, and I do assure you, 
that that moment I was to learn that the Queen takes advice 
upon public matters in enother place, I shall throw up; for 
such a thing I conceive the country could not stand, and I 
would not remain an hour, whatever the consequences of my 
resignation may be.” 

Fully sensible that he was talking at me, I received the 
charge with tho calmness of a good conscience, and our time 
being exhausted I prepared for retreat. But he did not allow 
me to do s9, before he had found means to come a second time 
to the topie uppermost in his own mind, and he repeated, it 
appeared to me with inereased force of tone, his determination 
to thraw up, fearless of al! consequences, that moment he 








found himsclf and the country dishonestly dealt by. 
I think I Lave now reported to you correctly the two occur- 
rences whicl: of late have added so much to my antecedent 





suspicions and fears. Permit ie to join to this a few general 
considerations which, from the nature of the recited incidents 
alone, and without the slightest intervention of any other 
cause, must have presented themselves tomy mind. The first 
is, that I derive from the events related quite ground enough 
for concluding that the danger I dread is great and imminent, 
ond that, if ill luck is to have its will, no human power can 
prevent an explosion for a day, or even for an hour. Tho 
second is the contemplation—what state will the Quecn be 
placed in by such a catastrophe ? That in my position, por- 
traying to myself all the consequences of such a possibility, I 
look chiefly to the Queen, needs hardly, I trust, an excuse... . 
Can you hope that the Queen's chareeter will ever rocover from. 
a shock reevived by a collision with Peel, upon such a cause 2 
Pray illustrate to yourself this particular question by taking 
a purely political and general survey of the time and period 
we live in at this moment. In doing so must you not admit 
that ell England is agreed that the Tories must have another 
trial, and that there is a decided desire in the nation that it 
should be a fair one ? Would you have it said that Sir Robert 
Peel faited in his trial, merely because the Queen alone was not. 
fair to him, and that principally you had aided her in the game 
of dishonesty ? And can you hope that this game can be 
played with sccurity, even for s short time only, when a person 
has means of looking into your cards whom you yourself have 
described to me some years ago es @ most passionate, giddy, 
imprudent and dangerous woman? I am sure beforehand 
that your loyalty and devotion has nothing to oppose to the 
force of my exposition. There are, however, some other and 
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minor reasons which ought likewise to be considered before you 
come to the determination of trusting entirely to possibilities 
and chance. For the results of your deliberation you will 
have to come to will in their working and effects go beyond 
yourself, and must affect two other persons. These will have a. 
Tight to expect that your decision will not be taken regardless 
of that position, whichTaccidental circumstances have assigned 
to them, in an affair the fate of which is placed entirely within. 
your discretion. This is an additional argument why you 
should deliberate very conscientiously. A mistake of yours in 
this respect might by itself produce fresh difficulties and have 
@ complicating and perplexing retro effect upon the existing 
‘ones ; because both, seeing that they must be sufferers in the 
end, may begin to look only to their own safety, and become 
inclined to refuse that passive obedicnce which till now con- 
stitutes the vehicle of your hazardous enterpriz>. 

Approaching the conclusion of this letter, 1 beg to remind 
you of a conversation I had with you on the same subject in 
South Street, the 25th of last month. Though you did not 
avow it then in direct words, I could read from your counten- 
‘ance and manner that you assented in your head and heart to 
all I had said, and in particular to the advice I volunteered at 
the end of my speech. At that time I pointed out to you a 
period when I thought @ decisive step ought to be taken on 
your part. This period seeras to me to have arrived. Placing 
unreserved confidence into your candour and manliness, I 
remain, for ever, very faithfully yours, 











SrockMar. 


Viscount Melbourne to Baron Stockmar, 


24th November 1811, 
(alp-past 1 Fx.) 


My pear Baron,—I have just received your letter; I 
think it unnecessary to detain your messenger. I will write 
to you upon the subject and send it through Anson. Yours 
faithfully, Mrtzourne. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘BUCKINGHAM PaLace, 22th November 1841, 


My rarest Unctx,—I have to thank you for four most 
kind letters, of the Sth, 6th, 19th and 26th ; the lest I received 


1 Ante, pp. 352-3. 
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yesterday. I would have written sooner, had I not been a 
little bilious, which made me very low, and not in spirits to 
write. The weather has been so exceedingly relaxing, that 
it made me at the end of the fortnight quite bilious, and this, 
you know, affects the spirits. I am much better, but they 
think that 1 shall not get my appetite and spirits back till T 
can get out of town; we are therefore going in a week at 
latest. 1 ara going for a drive this morning, and am certain 
it will do me good. Ln all essentials, E am better, if possible, 
than last year. Our little boy' is a wonderfully strong and 
large child, with very largo dark blue oyes, @ finely formed 
but somewhat large nose, and a pretty little mouth; I hope 
and pray he may be like his dearest Papa. He is to be called 
Albert, and Edward is to be his second name. Pussy, dear 
child, is still she great pet amongst us all, and is getting so 
fut and strong again. 

I bog my most affectionate Jove to dearest Louise and the 
dear children. The Queen-Dowager is recovering wonderfully. 

1 beg you to forgive this letter being so badly written, but 
my feet are being rubbed, and as I have got the box on which 
Tam writing on iny knee, it is not easy to write quite straight 
—but you must not think my hand trembles. Ever your 
dovotod Niece, Vicroria R. 


Pussy is not at all pleased with her brother. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
‘TRENTEAM, 1st December 1841, 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has had the honour of receiving here your Majesty's 
lotters of yesterday, by which he learns with sincere pleasure 
and satisfaction that your Majesty is so much recovered 9s 
to go to Windsor on so early a day as your Majesty names. 
Lord Melbourne hears with great concern thet your Majesty 
has been suffering under depression and lowness of spirits. 

. Lord Melbourne well knows how to feel for those who 
suffer under it, especially as he has lately had much of it 
himseli. 

Lord Melbourne is much rejoiced to hear so good an account 
of the Heir Apparent and of the Princess Royal, and feels 
himself greatly obliged by the information respecting the 
intended names end the sponsora. Lord Melbocrne supposes 
that your Majesty has determined yourself upon the relative 
position of the two names, but Edward is a good English 
appellation, and has a certain degree oi popularity attached 

£ Bis Majesty King Edward VIL., bom 9th November. 
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to it from ancient recollections. Albert is also an old Anglo- 
Saxon name—the same, Lord Melbourne believes, as Ethelred 
—but it has not been so cornmon nor so much in use since 
the Conquest. Howover, your Majesty’s feelings, which Lord 
Melbourne perfectly understands, must determine this point, 
The notion of the King of Prussia’ gives great satisfaction 
here, and will do so with all but Puseyites and Newmanites 
and those who lean to the Roman Catholic faith. His strong 
Protestant feelings, and his acting with us in the matter of 
the Syrian Bishop, have made the King of Prussia highly 
popular in this country, ond particularly with the more 
religious part of the community. 

Your Majesty cannot offer up for the young Prince a more 
safe and judicious prayer than that he may resemblo his 
father. The character, in Lord Melbourne's opinion, depends 
much upon the race, and on both sides he has a good chance. 
Be not over solicitous about education. It may be able to 
do much, but it does not do so much as is expected from it. 
It may mould and direct the character, but it rarely alters it. 
George IV. and the Duke of York were educated quite like 
English boys, by English schoolmasters, and in the manner 
‘and upon the system of English schools. ‘The consequence 
was that, whatever were their faults, thoy were quite English- 
men, The others, who were sent earlier abroad, and more to 
foreign universities, were not quite so much so. The lato 
king was educated as a sailor, and was a complete sailor, . . . 

Lord Melbourne will tell your Majesty exactly what he 
thinks of John Russell’s reply to the Plymouth address. It is 
very angry and very bitter, and anger and bitterness are 
never very dignified. Lord Melbourne certainly would not 
havo put in those sarcasms upon the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, for their change of opinion and conduct upon 
the Roman Catholic question. But the tone of the rest of tho 
answer is, in Lord Melbourne’s opinion, just and right. We 
certainly delivered the affairs of the country into their hands 
in a good state, both at home and abroad, and we should be 
acting unfairly by ourselves if we did not maintain and assert 
this upon every occasion. Lord Melbourne’s notion of the 
conduct which he has to pursue is, that it should not be ag- 
gressive, but thet if must be defensive. He would oppose no 
tight measures, but he cannot suffer the course of policy which 
has been condemned in him to be adopted by others without 
observation upon the inconsistency and injustice. . . 

Lord Melbourne concludes with again wishing your Majesty 
health and happiness, and much enjoyment of the country. 

1 King Frederick William IV., who was to be a sponsor. 
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Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 
WHITESALL, 61h December 1941. 

Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to enclose for 
the Signature of your Majesty the Letters Patent creating His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of the United Kingdom, Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester. 

Understanding that it is your Majesty's pleasure to have 
this Creation inserted in the Gazette of to-morrow night, Sir 
James Graham has given directions, which will ensure the 
publication, though the Letters Patont themselves may not 
be completed. The Warrant already signed by your Majesty 
is a sufficient authority. 
he above is humbly submitted by your Majesty's dutiful 
Subject and Servent, J. R. G. Gnazam, 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Wespson CASTLE, 72h December 1841, 

My praresr Uncur,—We arrived here sains et saufs with 
our awiully large Nursery Establishment yesterday morning, 
Jt was a nasty warm and very rainy day, but to-day is very 
bright, clear and dry, and we walked out early and felt like 
prisoners freed from soine dungcon. Many thanks for your 
kind letter of the 2nd, by which I grieve to see that you are 
not quite well. But {ct me repeat again, you must not despond 
80; you must not be so out of spirits. I have likewise been 
suffering so from lowness that it made me quite miserable, 
and I know how difficult it is to fight against it. I am de- 
lighted to hear that all the children are so well. I wonder 
very much who our little boy will be like. You will under- 
stand how fervent my prayers and I am (sure) everybody's must 
be, to see him resemble his angelic dearest Father in every, 
every respect, both in body and mind. Oh! my dearest 
Uncle, I am sure if you knew how happy, how blessed I feel, 
and how proud I feel in possessing such a perfect being as my 
husband, as he is, and if you think that you have been instru- 
mental in bringing about this union, it must gladden your 
heart! How happy should I be to see our child grow up just 
like him! Dear Pussy travelled with us and behaved iike a 

1 Hlis present Mafesty hoi been referred to in letters of the previous month as the Duke 
ol Corawall.. “ Know ye,” ran the ‘Letters Patent, " thst we have made. . . 
one most dear mar $00 the Prince of the Vaited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland (Duke 
of Saxony, Dake of Cornwall . , .) Prince of Wales and Ba‘l of Chester . . . and him oar 
said most dear son, . . , mm has been eps "we do eunobie and invest with the maid 
Boctpaity and Bacidom, by gding hin with a Svord, by putting m coranet on bis head, 


andl a gold ring on his fuer, SUS by Suir ed inte his haa, that ho may 
preside there, and may direct. : 
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grown-up person, so quiet and looking about and coquetting 
with tho Hussars on either side of the carriage. Now adieu ! 
Ever your devoted Niece, Vierorra R, 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
CaBTLe Towa, 22nd December 1841, 

. ++ Lord Melbourne will consider himself most highly 
honoured by being invited to the christening, and will hold 
himself in readiness to attend, whenever it may take place. 
He has written to Mr Anson in answer to the letter which he 
received from him this morning. Lord Melbourne has been 
obliged to consent to receive an address from Derby, and has 
fixed Monday the 27th inst. for that purpose. He could have 
wished to have avoided this, but it was impossible, and he 
must make the best of it that he can, which he conceives will 
he effected by conceiving his reply in very guarded terms, and 
in a tone defensive of his own administration, but not offensive 
to those who have succeeded him. . . . 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear of the feelings of the 
King of Prussia. For religious matters he is at present very 
popular with many in this country, and popularity, though 
transient and uncertsin, is a good thing while it lusts. Tho 
King of the Belgians should not be surprised or mortified at 
the conduct of the King of Hollund. Wo must expect that 
people will act according to their nature and feelings. The 
‘Union of Belgium and Holland has been for a long time the 
first wish and the daily dream of the House of Orange. It 
has been the great object of their lives, and by the separation, 
which took place in 1830, they saw their fondest hopes dis- 
appointed and destroyed at once. It must be expected that 
under such @ state of things, they will be unquiet, and will try 
to obtain what they so eagerly desire and have onco possessed. 

Lord Melbourne is much rejoiced to hear that your Majesty 
is in the enjoyment of such good health. Your Majesty's 
observations upon your own situation are in the highest degree 
just and prudent, and it is a sign of a right mind and of good 
feelings to prize the blessings we enjoy, and not to suffer them 
to be too much altered by circumstances, which may not turn 
out exactly according to our wishes. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 24th December 1841. 
Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty. He ventures to request your Majesty’s attention 
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for a moment to the character of your Majesty’s present 
relations with the Government of the United States. Your 
Majesty is awere that ecveral questions of great difficulty and 
importance have beon long pending between the two Govern- 
ments. Some of these have become more complicated than 
they were ten years ego; and any of them might, at any 
moment, load to consequences of the most disastrous nature. 

Instead of continuing negotiations, necessarily tedious and 
which prornise to be interminable, your Majesty's servants are 
humbly of opinion that an effort ought to be made, by a 
Special Mission at Washington, to bring all these differences 
promptly to an adjustment. The public feeling in the United 
States at this time does not appear to be unfavourable for 
such an attempt. Should it be undertaken by @ person whose 
rank, character, and abilities would ensure respect, and whose 
knowledge of the subjects under discussion, and of the people 
of the country, together with his conciliatory manners, would 
render him gencraily acceptable, your Majesty might perhaps 
indulge tho hope of ® successful result. 

Lord Aberdeen humbly ventures to think thet sach a 
person may be found in Lord Ashburton,? whom he submits 
for your Majesty’s gracious approbation. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 
Winpson Castiz, 26¢h December 180, 


Christmas has brought its usual routine of festivity and its 
agreeable accompaniment of Christmas presents. ‘The Queen 
was not at all well egain yesterday, being again troubled with 
lowness. The Melbourne correspondence still is carried on, 
but I think not in its pristine vigour by any means. He haa 
taken no notice of the Baron's remonstrance to him, and we 
are in the dark in whet manner, if at all, he means to deal 
with E 

I have sat by Her Majesty at dinner several times lately. 
I should say that Her Majesty interests herself less and less 
about politics, and that her dislike is less than it was to her 
present Ministers, though she would not be prepared to ac- 
knowledge it. Her Majesty is a good deal occupied with the 
little Princess Royal, who begins to assume companionable 
qualities. In the evening, instead of her usual conversation 








3 The question of the North-West Boundary had long been one scarce of dispute 3 
another was the right the British Government claimed of searching vewels suspected 
of being engaged in the slave trade. 

2 Alexander, first Lord Ashburton, who hed beld office in Poel's short Ministry, and 
martied Miss Hingham of Philadelphia, See post, p. 461. 
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with her old Prime Minister, some round game at cards is 
substituted, which always terminates at eleven. The Prince, 
to amuse the Queen at this, has nearly left off his chess ; his 
amusements—shooting or hunting —always commence and 
terminate between eleven and two, not to interfere with Her 
Majesty’s arrangements, in which he is included as her com- 
panion, 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
MELBOUENE, 291% December 1841. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received here yesterday your Majesty’s letter of the 25th 
inst., upon e paper adorned with many quaint and humorous 
Christmas devices, and Lord Melbourne begs to offer to your 
Majesty, most sincerely and most fervently, the good wishes 
of the Season. Lord Melbourne will be in town on Friday 
evening next, and after that day will wait upon your Majesty, 
whenever your Majesty is pleased to command. ... 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that the King of the 
Belgians is reassured by his journey to Mons and his reception. 
upon it, He need not mind the King of Holland, if he can 
cee all right at Paris, 

e railway smash! is awful and tremendous, as all railway 
mishaps are, and Lord Melbourne fears must always be. 
‘These slips and fails of earth from the banks are the greatest 
danger that now impends over them, and if they take place 
suddenly and in the dark, Lord Melbourne does not see how 
the fatal consequences of them are to be effectually guarded 
against. They are peculiarly likely to happen now, as the 
cuttings have been recently and hastily made, the banks are 
very steep, and the season has been peculiarly wot, interrupted 
by severe frosts. 

Lord Melbourne received the deputation from Derby, a 
large and respectable one, here on Monday last. The eddress 
was very guarded, temperate, and judicious, and Lord Mel- 
bourne strove to construct his answer in the same manner. 


1 This aocident took place on 24th December in the Sonning Bil cutting, to and a 
half miles from Reading. Eight persons were killed on the sp 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER XI 


THE session was mainly occupied by the great Ministerial measure 
of finance, direct taxation by means of income tax being imposed, 
and the import duties on a large number of articles being removed 
or relaxed, Mr Gladstone, now at the Board of Trade, taking charge 
of the bills. ‘Two more attempts on the Queen's life were made, the 
former again on Constitution Hill by one Francis, whose capital 
sentence was commuted; the latter by a hunchback, Bean, who 
wea sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. An Act was 
promptly passed to deal with such outrages in future as misde- 
mennours, without giving them the importance of high treason. 
Lord Ashley’s Bill was passed, prohibiting woman and child labour 
in mines and collieries, But the Anti-Corn Law League of Man- 
chestur was not eatisfied with the policy of the Government and 
objected to the income tax; while riots broke out in the manu- 
facturing districts of the North. 

Tn Afghanistan, the disasters of the previous year were retrieved ; 
Sir Robert Salo, who was gallantly defending Jellalabad, made a 
sortie and defeated Akbar Khan ; General Nott arrived at Ghuzneo, 
but found it evacuated ; he destroyed the citadel and removed the 
Gates of Somnauth. General Pollock swept the Khyber Pass and 
entered Cabul. The captives taken on the retreat from Cabul were 
recovered—Lady Macnaghten and Lady Sale among them. In 
retribution for the murder of Macnaghten, the great bazaar of 
Cabul, where his remains had been dishonoured, was destroyed by 
Pollock ; the British force was then withdrawn. Dost Mahommed 
mado himself again raler of Cabul, and a proclamation of Lord 
Ellenborough announced that the British Government accepted any 
Sovereign and Constitution approved by the Afghans themselves, 

Tn China, also, operations were successfully terminated, Chapoo 
being taken in May, and an attack by Admiral Porker upon Nanking 
being only averted by the conclusion of a favourable treaty, involving 
an indemnity, the cession by China of Hong Kong, and the opening 
of important ports to commerce. 

A dispute had arisen between this country and the United States as 
to the boundary line between the latter country and the British 
Possessions in North America. Lord Ashburton was accordingly 
sent out on @ special mission to effect the adjustment of this and 
other disputes, and a treaty was concluded for the purpose of 
defining each ‘country’s territorial rights, and imposing mutual 
‘obligations for the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
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CHAPTER XI 
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Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
SUDBURY Haut, 4th Janvary 1842. 

My pEar Nuece,—Most grateful for your very amiable kind 
letter full of good wishes for me, I hasten to answer it and to 
assure you that I deeply feel all your affectionate kindness to 
me in wishing my life to be prolonged. From ill-health I have 
become such a useless meinber of your family, that I must 
wonder you have not long been tired of me. I wish I was 
more able to be of any use to you which you might like to make 
of me. My services would be most faithful, I can assure you. 
Should my life be spared, there may perhaps yet be a time 
when I can prove to you, that what I say is not merely a fagon 
de parler, but my sincere wish. 

Your domestic happiness, dearest Victoria, gives me great 
satisfaction whenever I think of it, and that is very often. 
God continue it so, uninterrapted, is my daily prayer. 

Your approbation of my little offering to my dear godchild 
gives me much pleasure. It occupied me several days during 
my illness to make the drawing, weak as I then was, and it 
was a pleasant occupation. 

We have frost again, with o clear blue sky, which is much 
better for me than the damp close weather of last week, which 
oppressed me so much. I breathe again, and my spirits get 
their usual tone, which they had lost, but I still cough a great 
deal, which is very fatiguing. 

Will you kiss your darlings in my name and bless them, 
and pray believe me ever, my dear Niece, your most affection- 
ately devoted Aunt, ADELAIDE. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
BROADLANDS,! Sith January 1843, 
Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to return to your Majesty and to His Royal High- 
1 The house of Lord Palmerston In Hants. 
SL 
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neas lis thanks for all the kindness shown him at Windsor. 
He was very happy to find himself there again and in your 
Majesty’s society. He has seen many fine places and much 
fine country, but after all there is nothing like Windsor and 
the Park, “Twenty very fine places might easily be made out 
of the latter. Lord Melbourne as he drove to Bagshot wes 
very glad to see the plantations at and about Cumberland 
Lodge and onwards so well and judiciously thinned. He had 
a very prosperous journey here. It is a lovely place, with the 
greatest beauty that a place can have, a very swift, clear, 
natural stream, running and winding in front of the house. 
The whole placo is much improved since Lord Melbourne saw 
it last; a great deal of new pleasure-ground has been made. 
The trees, cypresses, elders, planes, elms, white poplars and 
acrcias are very fine indeed. . . . 

Lord Melbourne thinks of staying here six or seven days, 
and then returning to London and going to Brocket Hall and 
Penshanger, but he has not fixed his plans decidedly, which he 
is never very fond of doing. 

Lord Melbourne was delighted at thinking that he left your 
Majesty in good health, which he earnestly hopes and fervently 
prays may, together with every other blessing, long continue. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 
Fonmics Once, 6th January 1842. 


.. + Sir Robert Peel has informed Lord Aberdeen that he 
had mentioned to your Majesty the suggestion of the King of 
Prussia to confer the Order of the Biack Eagle' upon tho 
Prince of Wales, immediately after the christening of his Royal 
Highness, Lord Aberdeen therefore abstains from troubling 
your Majesty with any observations on this subject. 


Lord Fitzgerald to Queen Victoria. 
8th January 1842. 
Lord Fitzgerald, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
begs leave humbly to inform your Majesty that despatches 
have been this day received at the India House .rom the Earl 
of Auckland, Governor-General of India, which most officially 
confirm to too great an extent the disastrous intelligence con- 


$ Founded by Frederick 1 in 1701, 
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tained in the public journals of yesterday, the particulars of 
which the editors of these journals had received by express 
messengers from Marseilles. 

‘This intelligence is of @ most painful character, and. though 
the details which have arrived do high honour to the courage 
and the gallantry of your Majesty's forces, as well as of the 
East Indi Company's Army, yet the loss sustained has been 
very great, and many valuable officers have fallen the victims 
of a widespread conspiracy which seems to have embraced 
within its confederation the most warlike tribes of the Afghan 
nation. 

Lord Fitzgerald begs leave most humbly to Jay before your 
Majesty an interesting despatch from Lord Auckland, com- 
prising the most important details of the Jate events in 
Afghanistan. 

It is very satisfactory to Lord Fitzgerald to be enabled 
humbly to acquaint your Majesty that Lord Auckland has 
decided on waiting the arrival of his successor, Lord Ellen- 
borough, and states to Lord Fitzgerald that he will feel it to 
be his duty to remain in his [Government], in the present 
critical state of affairs, until he is relieved by the new Governor- 
General. 

All of which is most humbly submitted to your Majesty, by 
your Majesty’s most dutiful Subject and Servant, 

FivzgeRaLp AND Vesct. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
BROADLANDS, 13th January 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has this morning received your Majesty's letter of the 10th 
inst., and is glad to infer from it that your Majesty and the 
Prince are both well and in good spirits. 

With respect to the Oxford affair, your Majesty is aware that 
for a long time a serious difference has been fermenting and 
showing itself in the Church of England, one party leaning back 
towards Popery, and the other either wishing to keep doctrines 
as they are, or, perhaps, to approach somewhat nearer to the 
dissenting Churches. This difference has particularly mani- 
fested itself in a publication, now discontinued, but which hag 
been long going on at Oxford, entitled Practs for the Times, 
and generally called the Oxford Tracts. The Professorship of 


1 See Introductory, Note, 1841, ante, p. 254, The rebellion broke out at Cebul oa 
‘qua November, and Slr Alexandet Burnes was murdered. 
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Poetry is now vacant at Oxford, and two candidates have been 
put forward, the one Mr Williams, who is the author of one or 
two of the most questionable of the Oxford Tracts, and the 
other Mr Garbett, who is a representative of the opposite party. 
Of course the result of this election, which is made by the 
Masters of Arts of the University, is looked to with much 
interest and anxiety, as likely to afford no unequivocal sign of 
which is the strongest party in the University and amongst 
tho clergy generally. It is expected that Mr Garbett will 
be chosen by a large majority. . 


Viscount Melbourne to Qucen Victoria. 
Sovra Smet, 172h January 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acknowledge your Majesty's letter of the 15th, 
which he has received here this morning. 

Lord Melbourne docs not think this Puseyite difference in 
the Church so serious or dangerous as others do. If it is dis- 
crectly managed, it will calm down or blow over or sink into 
disputes of little significance. All Lord Melbourne fears is 
lest the Bishops should be induced to act hastily and should 
gct into the wrong. The Puseyites have the most learning, or 
rather, have considered the points more recently and more 
accurately than their opponents. 

Lord Melbourne hopes that the Spanish affair will be settled. 
Lord Melbourne cannot doubt that the French are wrong. 
Even if the precedents are in their favour, the Spanish Court 
hes a right to settle its own etiquette and its own mode of 
transacting business, and to change them if it thinks proper.! 

Lord Melbourne was at Broadlands when the Article to 
which your Majesty alludes appeared in the Morning Chronicle, 
and he talked it over with Palmerston. He does not think 
that Palmerston wrote it, because there were in it errors, and 
those errors to Palmerston’s disadvantage ; but it was written 
by Easthope under the impression that it conveyed Pal- 
merston’s notions and opinions. Your Majesty knows very 
well that Palmerston has long had much communication with 
the Morning Chronicle and much influence over it, and has 
mode great use of it for the purpose of mainte ining and de- 
fending his own policy. In this sort of matter there is much 

1 An Ambassador, MN. de Salvandy, had been sent from France to Madea. Espartaro, 
the Hetents requitel tye credentinis to be preseuted to him and not to the young Queen: 


‘The French Ambaaiador baving refused to comply, an unseemly dispute arose, and 
A de Balvandy ieft Madrid. 
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to be said upon both sides. A Minister has a great advantage 
in stating his own views to the public, and if Paimerston in the 
Syrian affair had nothad as devoted an assistant as the Morning 
Chronicle, he would hardly have been able to maintain his 
course or carry through his measures. It has always been 
Lord Melbourne's policy to keep hirazelf alvof from the public 
press and to hold it at arm's-length, and he considers it the best. 
course, but it is subject to disadvantages. You are nevor ia that 
case strongly supported by them, nor are the motives and 
reasons of your conduct given to the public with that force 
and distinctness which they might be. 

Lord Melbourne has no doubt that your Majesty's assur- 
ance is well founded, and that the present Government are 
anxious for the welfare and prosperity and tranquillity of 
Spain, It cannot be otherwise, 

Pahnerstva dislikes Aberdeen and has @ low opinion of him. 
He thiaks him weak and timid, and likely to let down tlic 
character and influence of the country. Your Majesty knows 
that Lord Melbourne does not partake these opinions, cer- 
tainly not at least to anything like the extent to which 
Palmerston carries them. 

Lord Melbourne is going down to Panshanger to-morrow, 
where he understands that he is to meet Lord and Ludy 
Lansdowne and Lord and Lady Leveson.t Lord Melbourne 
will take care and say nothing about Brighton, but is glad to 
hear that your Majesty is going thither. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 
‘Wisuson Castiz, 1844 January 1842, 


My pear Unctx,—Not to miss my day, I write a line to 
thank you for your kind letters of the 10th and 13th, but shail 
write fully by the messenger. Our Claremont trip was very 
enjoyable, only we mised Pussy so much ; another time we 
shell take her with us; the dear child was so pleased to see us 
again, particularly dear Albert, whom she is so fond of. . . . 
We think of going to Brighton early in February, as the 
physicians think it will do the children great good, and per- 
haps it may me; for I am very strong as to fatigue and 
exertion, but not quite right otherwise ; 1am growing thinner, 
and there is a want of tone, which the sea may correct. 





4 The late Lord Granville and his first wite, only child of the Duc de Dalberg, and 
widow of Sir Ferdinand Acton, 
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Albert's great fonction! yesterday went off beautifully, and 
he was 60 much admired in all ways ; he always fascinates the 
ple wherever he goes, by his very modest. and unostenta- 
tious yet dignified ways. He only came back at twelve last 
night ; it was very kind of him to come. The King of Prussia 
means, I believe, to cross on the 20th. Now addio. Every our 
most affectionate Niece, Vicroria R. 


The Duke of Wellington to Queen Victoria. 
Lospos, 21st January 1812, 


Ficld-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty. He is much flattered by your Majesty’s 
most gracious desire that he should bear the Sword of State at 
the ceremony of the christening of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 

He had already received from Sir Rebert Peel an intimation 
of your Majesty's gracious pleasure on this subject. He is in 
such good health, as to be able to perform any duty upon which 
your Majesty may think proper to employ him; and he will 
attend your Majesty’s gracious ceremony at Windsor Castle on 
Tuesday morning, the 25th Jan. inst. 

All of which is humbly submitted to your Majesty by your 
Majesty's most dutiful and devoted Subject and Servant, 

Wexiinoron. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
‘WONDsoR CasTLE, 22nd Janvary 1842, 


The Queen cannot say how grieved she is, and the Prince also, 
at hearing of Lord Melbourne's serious indisposition, by his 
letter this morning. How very provoking if he cannot come on 
Tuesday. It will be the only important ceremony during the 
Queen’s reign which Lord Melbourne has not been present at, 
and it grieves her deeply. It was already a deep mortification not 
to see him in his old place, but not to see him at all is too pro- 
voking. If Lord Melbourne should soon get well we shall hope 
to see him later during the King’s? stay. The Prince is gone 
to Greenwich to meet the King, and I expect thera about five 
o'clock. 

Tho Queen hopes to hear soon of Lord Melbourne's being 


2 ‘The Prince laid the foundation stone of the pew Royal Exchange, 
2 Frederick William I¥., King of Prussia. 
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better, and expresses again her very sincere regret at his being 
prevented from coming. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
28th January 1812, 


Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty. Some time ago. your Majesty was graciously pleased 
to express a desire to have a copy of the Treaty concluded by 
your Majesty with the Four Great Powers of Europe, for the 
more effectual suppression of the Slave Trade Lord Aberdeen 
has had one prepared for your Majesty's use, which he humbly 
begs to lay before your Majesty. 

In obeying your Majesty’s commands Lord Aberdoen thinks 
it his duty, at the same time, to state to your Majesty that, 
with the exception of some alterations and additions of little 
importanco, the Treaty in its present form had existed for a 
considerable time in the Foreign Office. He found, also, that 
there had been a reluctance to sign it on the part of the French 
Government ; but as the objection was chiefly of a personal 
nature, it was speedily removed. The only share, therefore, 
which Lord Aberdeen can properly be said to have hud in this 
transaction is that of heving been enabled to afford your 
Majesty the great satisfaction of completing this blessed work 
at an earlier period than would otherwise have been the case, 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Souru Srages, lw February 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has to thank your Majesty for the letters of the 28th and 
the 31st ult., the last of which he received this morning. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad that your Majesty opens the 
Parliament in person. Your Majesty knows Lord Melbourne's 
opinion, that it ought always to be done, when it can be, with- 
out reference to Ministers, politics, or political questiona. Lord. 
Melbourne hopes to be able to go to the House in the evening, 
but he fears that it would be too much for him if he were to 
attempt to attend also in the morning. 

Lord Melbourne was in despair at hearing of poor Eos. 

2 Rlatourite grevicod of the Pete, seoentally stot Prince Ferdinand. ce 
King Leopold's letter, 4th Februsry. Lf 
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Favourites often get shot; Lord Melbourne has known it 
happen often in his time. That is the worst of dogs; they 
add another strong interest to a life which has already of itself 
interest enough, and those, God knows! sufficiently subject 
both to accident and decay. 

Lord Melbourne is sorry to do anything that could trouble 
your Majesty in the slightest degree, but he doubts not that 
your Majesty is already aware of the matter, and therefore he 
has less scruple in sending to your Majesty a letter! which he 
hus reeoived from tho Duke of Sussex. Upon the plea of not 
boing well, Lord Melbourne has put off seeing the Duke upon 
this subject until after Monday next. and when he does see him, 
he will try to keep him quict, which your Majesty knows 
when he has got a thing of this sort into his head, is no easy 
matter, 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘WINDSOR CASTLE, lst February 1842. 


My pear Uncie,—I have to thank you for a kind, shart note 
of the 27th inst., which I received on Sunday. I gave your 
kind message to the King of Prussia, who was much touché by 
it, He is a most amiable man, so kind and well-meaning, and 
gscems 80 much beloved. He is so amusing too. He is very 
anxious that Belgium should become liée with Germany, and I 
think, dearest Uncle, that it would be for the real good of 
Belgium if it could be so. You will have heard how perfectly 
and splendidly everything went off on the 25th. Nothing could 
have done better, and little Albert (what a pleasure that he has 
that dearest name ! ) behaved so weil. The King left us yester- 
day morning to go to town, where we follow him to-morrow ; 
he was quite sad to leave Windsor, which he admired so much, 
He dined with the Sutherlands yesterday, and dines with the 
Duke of Wellington to-day, and the Cambridges to-morrow. 
On Thursday he dines with us (he lodges in Buckingham 

Palace), and on Friday tekes his departure. He is really a 
most agreeable visitor, though I must own that I am somewhat 
knocked up by our great exertions. 

Unele Ferdinand is very well, and we are delighted with dear 
Leopold ;? he is so much improved, and is such @ modest, 
sensible boy. 

1 This letter in not proserved among the Queen's papers, 


3 Son of Prince Ferdioand of Saxe-Lobarg, and brother of the King of Fartnga, ethers 
‘wards n candidate for the hand of Queen Janbeila of Spain, See pox, p. 
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I can't say much for poor Gusti, though I love him, but he 
is really too odd and inanimate. I hope Louise will sce the 
King of Prussia. You have hoard our great misfortune about 
desr Eos ; sho is going on well, but slowly, and still makes us 
rather anxious. It made me quite ill the first day, and keeps 
me fidgety still, till we know thet she is quite safe. Ever your 
devoted Niece, Vicronta R. 


We were grieved to hear Papa had been so ill. 


The King of the Belgians to Qucen Victoria. 
LAXReN, 40h February 1842, 


My pear Vicrorra,—Thousand thanks for your kind letter 
of the Ist, which I received yesterday. 

The King of Prussia is a very delightful person ;? he is so 
clever and amiable, and, owing to his good-nature, not by any 
means fatiguing. I fear you had cold weather yesturday for 
the opening of Farliement. ‘To-day we have here a tremendous 
fog ; Heaven grant that it may not be so heavy on the Thames ! 
else the King’s journey will be renderod difficult. 

We expect him to-inorrow about eleven o'clock ; he wishes 
to be at Antwerp at five, which would indicate his departure 
from hence at three o'clock. There can be no doubt that 
nothing could be better than to link this country as much as pos- 
sible to Germany. The public feeling was and is still favourable 
to this, but in Germany some years ago they were childishly 
ultra, and kicked us off most unnecessarily, which renders 
everything of the sort now much less easy. Ina potitieal point 
of view the King’s journey will prove useful, as it takes him still 
more out of the clutches of Russia and gives him more correct 
views of what is going on in the West of Europe. 

I wish the King may also taik to his helter-skelter cousin in 
Holland ; if the man goes on in hia wild intrigues, though he 
will get most probably nothing by it himsel/, he may do a great 
deal of harm, and may force us to incline more towards France 
for fear of Ais intrigues with France. 

I was extremely sosry to hear the accident which befell dear 
Eos, a great friend of mine. I do not understand how your 
unele managed it ; he ought rather to have shot somebody else 
rc, Erines, Augustus, afterwards married to the Priacess Clémentine, danghter of King 

Ford Aberdeen wrvte to Mademe de Liswen: “1 “J pasoed a eat deal of time with 
the King of Prusaia whea he wag jn this country, and perfectly sulscrive to the trath 
of the description you gave me of him before bis srrival-—intelligent, high-minded, and 


sincere, Like ail is sometimes little in the clouds, bat hia projecta are 
ffeoaoue, cod ba webes Ui co what bean” 
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of the family. Ernest has then been going on fast enough ; all L 
hear of the lady is very satisfactory. I don’t yet know when 
he means to come here. 

‘Now I must conclude. In haste, ever, my dear Victoria, 
your affectionate Uncle, Leoroup R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Wrepson Caste, 8th February 1642. 


My peanesr Uncis,—TI thank you de tout mon eceur for your 
kind letter of the 4th, which I received the day before yester- 
day. You have now seen our good, kind, ainiable King of 
Prussia, for whoin I have really the greatest affection and 
respect. We were quite sorry to lose him, and he was much 
effected at going. Ho is so open and natural, and acems really 
60 anxious to do good whenever he can. His liberality and 
generosity liere has been immense. He is very much displeased 
with his‘ helter-skelter cousin,” * and quite unhappy at the 
state of things in that country... 

Ernest’s marriage is a great, great delight to us; thank God ! 
I say, es I so ardently wished it, and Alexandrina is said to be 
really 90 perfect. I have begged Ernest beforehand to pass his 
honeymoon with us, and I beg you to urge him to do it ; for he 
mitsoasee our first happiness, and we must therefore witness 
pis, 

Leopold is o dear, sweet boy, really, so full of feeling, and so 
very good-tempered and modest ; the King was charmed with 
him and he with the King. Iam happy to say faithful Eos is 
quite convalescent ; she walks about wrapped up in flannel. 

We are off for Brighton the day after to-morrow ; I can’t 
say Tike it at all, We were, and the boy too, all three, vacci- 
nated from the same child yesterday | Now adieu! Ever your 
devoted Niece, Vicroma R, 


Fanny Jocolyn is taking her first waiting, and makes a most 
excellent and sedate Dame d'Honneur. I am sorry she is 60 
very thin still. 


Queer. Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
Manizonovon HOUSE, bch Februery 1842, 


My pear Nrece,—I thank you e thousand tims for your 
kind letter, just received, and am delighted with the hope of 


{ He married the Prineem ASerandrina of Baden on trd May 1843. 
3 The King of Holland, See King Leopold's letter of 4th Febrnary, 
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seeing you, if you have time to spare, when you come to town 
next week. I hardly dare to expect it, but it will make me 
very happy should you be able to fulfll your kind intention. 

T was happy to hear how well the holy ceremony went off on 
‘Tuesday, and how splendid the whole was. The earnest atten- 
tion of the King of Prussia to the ceremony, and the manner 
with which he read the responses, was universally remarked 
end admired. May your dear child, our beloved Prince of 
Wales, follow hia pious example in future, and become as truly 
estimable and amiable and good as his Godfather really is. 
He is indeed most charming, and so very agreeable and affablo 
to every one, that he must be loved and respected by all who 
have the good fortune to approach him. I hope he does not 
over-fatigue himself, for he does a great deal in the short time 
of his stay in England. He expresses himself delighted with 
his reception. 

I regret to find that your dear little girl is still suffering so 
rmuch from her teeth. God bless and guard her end her 
brother !—who by ali descriptions must be a very fine babe. 
The King of Prussia admires little Victoria very much; ho 
described her to me as the most lovely child he ever saw. 

T enclose the impression of my seal, according to your 
wish... . 

‘With my best love to dear Albert, I beg you to believe me 
ever, dearest Victoria, your most attached and devoted Aunt, 

ADELAIDE. 


May I ask you to give my affectionate respects to the King 
of Prussia, and my love to your Mamma ? 


Sir Robert Pect to Queen Victoria. 


WAITEEALL, 14th February, Monday Night, 
(Half-past 1 4M.) 

Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, begs 
leave to acquaint your Majesty that Lord John Russell pro- 
posed this evening in the House of Commons a resvlution con- 
dernatory of the principle of the plan for the adjustment of the 
Corn Laws, brought forward by your Majesty's servants. 

Lord John Russell was followed in the debate by Mr Glad- 
stone, the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, who vindicated 
the plan... . 

Sir Robert Peel had a mesting yesterday of the friends of the 
Government in the House of Commons, and he is convinced 
that although many may have wished that the plan of the 
Government had given an increased degree of protection to 
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agriculture, the great body will support the measure, and that 
we shall have no difficulty in resisting any detached efforts 
that may be made to add to the duties on foreign corn. 


Sir Robert Peel to the Prince Albert. 
WHITEHALL, 15th February (7) 1842, 


Srr,—When I had the honour of last seeing your Royal 
Highness at Windsor Castle, I stated to your Royal Highness 
that it would give me great satisfaction to have the opportunity 
from time to time of apprising your Royal Highness of the 
legislative nicasures in contemplation of Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants, and of explaining in detail any matters in respect to 
which your Royal Highneas might wish for information, 

In conformity with this feeling on my part, I take the liberty 
of sending to your Royal Highness two confidential Memoranda 
prepared for the information of Her Mujesty’s servants on the 
important subjects respectively of the state of Slavery in the 
East Indies, and of the Poor Laws in this country. 

They may probably he interesting to your Royal Highness, 
and if your Royal Highness should encourage me to do so, I 
will, as occasion may arise, make sr communications to 
your Royal Highness. I have the honour to be, Sir, with 
sincere respect. yout Royal Highness’s most faithful and 
humble servaut, Roserr Pee. 

P.S.—-I do not think that the measure which I have brought 
forward for tho diminution of the duties on the import of 
foreign corn, will deprive us of any portion of the support or 
goodwill of our friends. Many wish that the reduction had 
not been carried so far, but almost all are aware of the conse- 
quences of rejecting or obstructing the measure. 











Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci to Queen Victoria. 
‘Ispia Doasp, Ist March 1843, 


Lord Fitzgerald, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
Fequests permission humbly to submit to your Majesty, that 
the communications received yesterday at the Indie House 
present a dark and alarming picture of the position and danger 
of the British troops in Afghanistan. 

Although the Governor-General’s despatch ennouncing these 


melancholy tidings elso states that no strictly official intelli- 
1 See Introductory Note, sate, pp. 254, 370 
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gence had reached him from Cabul, yet the opinion of Lord 
‘Auckland evidently is, that the reports on which his despatch 
is founded are but too likely to be true. 

From them it would appear that a numerous and excited 
native population hed succeeded in intercepting all supplies, 
that the army at Cabul laboured under severe privations, and 
that in consequence of the strict investment of the eantonments 
by the enemy, there remained, according to a letter from the 
late Sir William Macnaghten to an officer with Sir Robert Sale’s 
force, only three days’ provision in the camp. 

‘Under suel: circumstances it can perhaps be but faintly hoped 
that any degree of gallantry and devotion on the part’ of your 
Majesty's forces can have extricated them from the difficulties 
by which they were encompassed on every side. 

Capitulation had been spoken of, and it may, unhappily, 
have become inevitablo, as tho relieving column, expected fram. 
Candahar, had been compelled by the severity of an unusual 
season to retrace its march. 

The despatches from Calcutta being voluminous, and em- 
bracing minute unofficial reports, Lord Fitzgerald has extracted 
and copied those parts which relate to the military operations 
in Afghanistan, and most humbly submits them to your 
Majesty. 

He at the same time solicits permission to annex a précis of 
some of the most important of the private letters which have 
been forwarded from India ; and, as your Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to peruse interest some passages from the 
first journal of Lady Sale, Lord Fitzgerald ventures to add the 
further extracts, transmitted by Lord Auckland, in which Lady 
Sale describes successive actions with the enemy, and paints 
the state of the sufferings of the army, as late as the 9th of 
December. 

Nothing contained in any of these communications encour- 
‘ages the hope of Sir Alexander Burnes’s safety. In one letter 
the death of an individual is mentioned, whe is described as. 
the assassin of that lamented officer. 

All of which is most humbly submitted to your Majesty by 
your Majesty's most dutiful Subject and Servant, 

Fivzceraip anp VEscr. 











Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
PavILiow, 4th March 1842, 
The Queen thanks Lord Melbourne for his kind letter, re~ 
ceived the day before yesterday. by which she is glad to see he 
is well, and Fenny got safe to Dublin. 
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Our excursion was most successful and gratifying. It rained 
very much all Monday evening at Portsmouth, but, neverthe- 
Joss, wo visited the St Vincent and the Royal George yacht, and 
the Prince went all over the Dockyards. 

It stormed and rained ail night, and rained when we cet off 
on bord the Black Eagle (the Firebrand that was) for Spithead 
on Tuesday morning ; it, however, got quite fine when we got 
there, and we went on board the Queen, and a glorious sight it 
was ; ahe is a magnificent ship, so wide and roomy, and though 
only just commissioned, in the best order. With marines, etc., 
her crew ix near upon & thousand men! We sew the men at 
dinner, and tasted the grog and soup, which pleased them very 
much. Old Sir Edward Owen is very proud of her. 

It was a groat pleasure for the Queen to be at sea again, and 
not a creature thought even of being sick. The saluting of all 
those great ships in the harbour at once, as we came out and 
returned, has a splendid effect. 

The Queen was also much pleased at seeing four of the crew 
of the Hmerald egain whom she knew so well nine years ago ! 
‘The Princo was delighted with all he saw, as were also our 
Uncle and Cousins ; these jast, we are sorry to say, leave us on 
Monday,—-and we go up to Town on Tuesday, where the Queen 
hopes to see Lord Melbourne soon. 

The Queen sends Lord Melbourne a letter from the Queen of 
Portugal, all which tends to show how wrong it is to ¢hink that 
they connive at the restoration of the Charter. . . . 

Lady Dunmore is in waiting, and makes an excellent Lady- 
in-Waiting. Lord Hardwicke the Queen likes very much, he 
arems 80 straightforward. He took the greatest care of the 
Queen when on board ship. 

Was not his father drowned at Spithead or Portsmouth ?* 

The Queen hopes to hear that Lord Melbourne is very well. 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
PATIOS, 7th March 1842, 
My par Uncre,—As I wrote you so long a letter yesterday, 


I shall only write you a few lines to-day, to thank you for your 
kind letter of the 4th, received yesterday. Our dear Unele and 


1“ Bils fether, Slr Joseph Yorke," Lord Melbourne replied, * was drowned in the 
Southampton Kier, of Netier Abbey, when sling for pleasure,” The bi st was supposed 


fe have been struck by lightning, Lis consia, Locd lorsign, waa drowned in te Fear 
oF in the | Uialtic, at Crangtadt ~ faccording to Burke in 1808, ot ulbeck, ar, twenty~ 
area}, “ which e death of two younger bons of Lord Hardwicke, 


Gave le gurlgom uitinetely to the present 
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deer Cousins have just left us, and we are very sorry to sco 
them go; for the longer one is together the more intimate 
one gets, and they were quite become as belonging to us, and 
were so quiet and unassuming, that we shal! miss them much, 
particularly dear Leopold, whom poor Uncle Ferdinand re- 
commended to my especial care, and therefore am really very 
anxious that we should scttle something for his future. Unclo 
Ferdinand likes the idea of his passing some time at Brussels, 
and some time here, very much, and I hope we may be able to 
settle that. Uncle and Cousins were sorry to go. 

You will have heard how wel! our Portsmouth expedition 
went off ; the sea was quite smooth on Tuesday, and we had a 
delightful visit to the Queen, which is a splendid ship. I think 
it is in these immense wooden walls that our real greatness 
exists, and I am proud to think that no other nation can equal 
us in this. 





Ever your most affectionate Niece, 
Victoria R. 


Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci to Queen Victoria. 
10th March 1842, 


Lord Fitzgerald, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
begs leave most humbly and with deep sorrow to lay before 
your Majesty reports which he has only within this hour 
received. 

They are to be found in a despatch from the Governor and 
Council of Bombay, and unhappily confirm, to an appalling 
degree, the disastrous intelligence from Afghanistan. The 
commercial expresses, which reached London yesterday, gave 
to the public some of the details of the fall of Cabul; and 
Lord Fitzgerald laments that it is his painful duty most 
humbly to inform your Majesty that the despatches just 
arrived confirm to their full extent the particulars of Sir 
William Macnaghten’s fate, and of the fate of that remnant 
of gallant inen who, on the faith of a capitulation, had 
evacuated that cantonment which they had defended with 
unavailing courage. 

In addition to the despatch from the Council of Bombay, 
Lord Fitzgerald humbly ventures to submit to your Majesty 
a letter addressed to him by Mr Anderson, the Acting-Gover- 
nor of that Presidency, with further details of these melancholy 
events, 

The despatches from the Governor-General of India come 
down to the date of the 22nd of January (three days previous 
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to the tragical death of Sir William Macnaghten). Lord 
Auckland was then uninformed of the actual state of the force 
in Cabul, though net unprepared for severe reverses. 


Sir Robert Pecl to Queen Victoria. 
Wurreustc, 20h March 1842, 


Sir Rohert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and will take an opportunity to-morrow of ascertaining your 
Majesty's pleasure with respect to the remaining Garter which 
still remains undisposed of, a8 your Majesty may probably 
think it advisable that the Investiture of ‘all the Knights 
selected for the vacant Garters should take place at the same 
time, 

Sir Robert Pecl humbly represents to your Majesty that 
those Veers who mey severally be considered from their rank 
and station candidates for this high distinction, have behaved 
very well in respect to it, as sinee Sir Robert Peel bas had the 
honour of serving your Majesty he has never received, except- 
ing in the eases of the Duke of Buckingham and recently of 
Lord Cardigan, a direct application on the subject of the 
Garter, 

Of those who from their position and rank in the Peerage, and 
from the Garter having been heretofore conferred on their 
ancestors or relations, may be regarded as competitors, the 
principal appear to Sit Robert Poe} to be the following :—~ 


The Duke of Cleveland 
The Duke of Montrose 

The Marquis of Hertford 
The Marquis of Bute 

‘The Marguis of Abercorn 
The Marquis Camden 

‘The Marquis of Londonderry. 


Sir Robert Peel names all, without meaning to imply that 
the pretensions of all are very valid ones. He would humbly 
represent for your Majesty’s consideration, whether on account 
of rank, fortune and general character and station in the 
country, the claims of the Duke of Cleveland do not upon the 
whole predominate.’ 

‘His Grace is very much mortified and disag pointed at Sir 
Robert Pecl’s having humbly advised your Majesty to apply 
the general rule against the son’s succeeding the fether im- 


1 The Garter was conferred on the Duke of Cleveland. 
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mediately in the Lieutenancy of a county to his caso in refcr- 
ence to his county of Durham. 

Sir Robert Peel thinks it better to write to your Majesty 
upon this subject, as your Majesty may wish to have an 
opportunity of considering it. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STREET, 21s March 1842. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
A Setter from Charles Fox to Lady Holland, and which sho bas. 
sent to me, informs me of the shocking end of Munster,’ which 
your Majesty will have heard long before you receive this. 
Charles Fox attributes it entirely to the vexatious and uneasy 
life which he led with Lady Munster, but he was always, as your 
Majesty knows, an unhappy and discontented man, and there 
is something in that unfortunate condition of illegitimacy 
which seems to distort the mind and feelings and render them 
ineapable of justice or contentment. 

It is not impossible that upon this event application may be 
made to your Majesty for the continuance of the pension upon 
the Privy Purse to his son. As Lord Melbourne advised your 
Majesty to continue these pensions upon the late King’s death, 
perhaps it may not be improper that he should now say that 
it is his strong opinion that they should not be continued 
further. There is no reason for it. They are not very rich, 
but neither are they poor, and they have very opulent con- 
nections and relations. It appears to me that the first oppor- 
tunity should be taken to show that it is not your Majesty's 
intention to charge the Crown with the maintenance and 
support of all these families, which will otherwise be the case. 
Lord Melbourne thinks it not improper to mention this matter 
thus early, as otherwise the [compassionate] feelings naturally 
raised by such an event might lead to a different determination, 

There is anather matter mentioned in your Majesty's letter, 
relating to money, which is of considerable importance, and 
that is the determination taken by your Majesty to subject 
your own provision to the proposed duty on income. When it 
‘was put to your Majesty Lord Melbourne is disposed to think 
that your Majesty’s determination ? was right, and it certainly 
will be very popular, which in the present circumstances of 
the country and state of public feelings is a great advantage. 





1 The Earl of Monster, son of William TV. and Mra. Jorden, shot himself, 20th March 
‘Hla wife was a danghter of the Harl of 
2 The Queen bad decided that she would herself pay Income Tax. 
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At the same time it is giving up a principle of the Constitution, 
which has hitherto exempted the Sovereign from all direct 
taxation, and there are very great doubts entertained whether 
the announcement to Parliament of the intention was not in 
8 constitutional point of view objectionable, inasmuch as it 
pronounced the opinion of the Crown upon a tax which was 
still under discussion, It is also a great pecuniary sacrifice, 
and, as your Majesty says, together with the loss of the Duchy 
of Cornwall and other revenues, will make a great change in 
your Majesty's pecuniary circumstances. These defalcations 
ean only be repaired by care and economy. Your Majesty has 
all tho most right feelings and the best judgment about money, 
and Lord Melbourne has no doubt that your Majesty will so 
act as to avoid pecuniary embarrassment—the only difficulty 
which Lord Melbourne fears for your Majesty, and the only 
contingency which could involve your Mejesty in serious 
personal inconvenience. 

Lord Melbourne thanks your Majesty much for the kindness 

of your letter. . 
Everybody says ‘that the marriage between Miss Stuart and 
Lord Waterford ! is likely to take place. It is said that he 
would do almost anything rather than go to St. Petersburg. 
Lord Melbourne has not seen Lord Waterford, but he is said 
to be very good-looking ; we know him to be rich and of high 
rank, end, after all, that sort of character is not disliked by 
all ladies, Perhaps also she counts upon the effect of her 
influence to soften, to tranquillise, and to restrein. 

Lord Melbourne hears a very bad account of Lord Anglesey’s 
affairs. His case is a hard one, for these pecuniary difficulties 
are owing to the extravagance of others, and by no means to 
his own. Lord Melbourne saw Uxbridge and Ellen at Lady 
Palmerston’s on Saturday evening. The latter seemed in 
good spirits, and said that she did not mean to shut herself up 
too closely in Hertfordshire. 

Lord Melbourne thought that your Majesty would be pleased 
with Lambeth, The view from the great window in the 
drawing-room over the river, and to the Houses of Parliament 
and the Abbey, is very fine indeed, but like all London views can. 
rarely be seen in consequence of the foggy atmosphere. . . - 

No doubt your Majesty and His Royal Highness must be 
anxious for a little quiet and repose, which Lord Melbourne 
hopes that your Majesty will enjoy. Lord Melbourne had 
feared that your Majesty’s health was not quite so good 
as it appeared. . . Lord Melbourne concludes this very long 


and Louis, secund daughter of Lord Stuart de Kothesy, 














1 Henry, third “Marguis, 
‘Ware murtied on 8th June. 
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letter with the most fervent expression of his most sincere 
wishes for your Majesty's health and heppiness. 

Lord Melbourne in speaking of poor Lord Munster forgot 
to mention that at the Levée on Wednesday last he followed 
Lord Metbourne down the long gallery as he was going away, 
came up to him with great emotion of manner. pressed his hand 
warmly, and said that he wished to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of thanking Lord Melbourne for all the kindness he had 
shown him whilst he had been in office, 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
PANSHANGER, Slst Mfarch 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is much rejoiced to learn that your Majesty has had fino 
weather and has enjoyed it. It rained here hard yesterday in 
the morning, but cleared up about half-past twelve and was 
very fine indeed. Lord Melbourne went over to Brocket Hall 
and enjoyed it much. He does not intend to return to London 
until Monday next, when the House of Lords reassembles, It is 
to be hoped that we shall then soon have the Corn Bill up frozn 
the Commons and pass it. The Income Tax will give some 
trouble, but that done, and the Poor Law Bil, the end of the 
Session may begin to be looked forward to. 

The sale of Strawberry Hill‘ naturally excites interest, and 
things are not unlikely to be sold high, The collection has 
after all been kept together, and the place has remained in the 
family of his niece,? the Duchess of Gloucester, to whom he 
bequeathed it, longer than he himself expected. He says in 
one of his letters that he would send a statue down to Linton, 
Sir Horace Mann’s plece in Kent, because there it had a better 
chance of remaining permanently, “for as to this poor bauble 
of a place,” he adds, “ it will be knocked to pieces in e vory few 
years after my decease.” It has stood, however, and remained 
Bive-and-forty years, a longer period than he had anticipated. 
Some of the works, such as the bell by Benvenuto Cellini, and 
the antique Eagle, are very fine; others are only curious. 
Lord Melbourne would not give much money for a mere 
curiosity, unless there were also some intrinsic merits or beauty. 

+ Near Twickenham, formerly the residence of Horace Walpole, and filled with his 
collation of pictures aad objets de vertu, 

2 "The Duke of Gloucester, brother of George TIT., married in 1766 Maria, Countess- 
Rovager Woldewrave legitimate daughter cf Sir FSward Walpole, and niece of Horace 


Walpole, This: and the Puke of Gumberland'a marriage ip 17/1 to Lady Anne Horton, 
occasioned the passing of the Royal Marriages Act, 
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What is the valuo of Cardinal Wolsey’s cap, for instance ?_ It 
was not different from that of any other Cardina), and a 
Cardinal's cap is no great wonder. 

Lord Melbourne returns Lord Munster's letter. It is without 
date, but was evidently written in contemplation of the 
dreadful act which ho afterwards perpetrated. It is very 
melancholy, Lord Melbourne was certain that your Majesty 
would send to Lord Adolphus! the assurance which you have 
done, and that you would be anxious to assist his children, and 
promote their interests by every means in your power. But 
both their brothers and they must be made sensible that they 
miust make somo effort for themselves. 

Lord Melhourne is very glad to learn that your Majesty 
intends to offer the Round Tower * to the Duke of Sussex. It is 
inevery respect kind. It will be of essential service to him, and 
it will gratify him most exceedingly. 

Lord Melbourne thinks that your Majesty's decision respect - 
ing tho Governess ‘is right. It should be a lady of rank ; but 
that she should be a woman of sense and discretion, and 
capable of fultilling the duties of the office, is of more im- 
portance than whether she is a Duchess, a Marchioness, or a 
Countess, The selection is difficult, but if your Majesty can find 
& porson, it would not be well to consider either high or low 
rank as a disqualification. 

Lord Melbourne intends to take advantage of his freedom 
from the restraints of office in order to see a little of the bloom 
of spring and summer, which he has missed for so many years. 
He has got one or two horses, which he likes well enough, and 
has begun to ride again a little. Lord Melbourne wishes your 
Majesty much of the same enjoyment, together with all health, 
happiness, and prosperity. 





Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
BROCKED TALL, 61h Aprit 1842. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has this morning received your Majesty's very kind and 
confidential letter, for which he greatly thanks your Majesty. 
Your Majesty may depend upon it that Lord Melbourne will 
do everything in his power to discourage and restrain factious 
Stu Lord Adolphus FitzClarence (1902-1854),  Rear-Admiral, bruther of the Earl of 
anseer. 

‘Earl of Mancter hd held the office of Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle, 


with o talary’of £1,000 a sear. 
"5 To the ltoyal ciildren. Tady Lyttelton was ultimately appointed. 
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and vexatious opposition, not only on account of your Majesty's 
wish, but because he disapproves it as much as your Majesty 
can possibly do. But everything in his power he fears is but 
little. Tho leaders of a party, or those who are so called, 
have but little sway over their followers, particularly when. 
not in Government, and when they have it not in their power 
to threaten them with any very serious consequences, such as 
the dissolution of the Administration. Mr Pulteney, after- 
wards Earl of Bath, is reported to have said that political 
parties were like snakes, gnided not by their heads, but by 
their tails. Lord Melbourne docs not know whether this is 
true of the snake, but it is certainly so of the party. The 
conduct of the Opposition upon the resolution respecting the 
Income Tax is rendered peculiarly ridiculous by the result, 
They forcibly put it off until after the holidays, and then upon 
the first day of the meeting they vote it without @ division, 
What is this but admitting that they looked to a movement 
in the country which they have not been ablo to create ? 
Moreover, all Oppositions that Lord Melbourne has ever seen 
are more or less factious. The Opposition of Mr Fox to Mr 
Pitt was the lenst so, but these were great men, greater than 
any that exist at the present day, although Lord Melbourne 
is by no means inclined to depreciate his own times. The 
factiousness of one Opposition naturally produces the same 
in the noxt. ‘They sey, “ They did so to us; why should we 
not do sn to them ?”’ Your Majesty may rest assured that 
Lord Melbourne will do everything he can to prevent delay, and 
to accelerate the transaction of the public business. 

Lord Melbourne sends @ letter which ho has received this 
morning from the Duke of Sussex, and which expresses very 
right and proper feeling. Lord Melbourne has written in 
reply that, “* Your Majesty was no doubt influenced principally 
by your natural affection for him, and by your sense of the 
generosity of his conduct towards Lord Munster, but that if 
any thought of Lord Melbourne intervened, your Majesty could 
not have given a higher or a more acceptable proof of your 
approbation and regard.” 

The Garters‘ seem to Lord Melbourne to be given well 
enough. Your Majesty's feelings upon the subject are most 
kind and amiable. But these things cannot be helped, and it 
is upon the whole advantageous that each party should have 
their portion of patronage and honours. Jf there is very 
distinguished service, the Garter should be bestowed upon it. 
Otherwise, in Lord Melbourne's opinion, it is better given to 


3 The recipients had been the King of Saxony, the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of 
‘Buckingham, the Marquess of Salisbury, the Duke of Cleveland. 
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noblemen of high rank and great property. The chapter in 
Ecclesiasticus, read in St George’s Chapel on Obiit Sunday, 
well describes those who ought to have it, with the exception of 
those “ who find out musical tunes.” Lord Melbourne does 
not think it well given to Ministers. It is always then subject 
to the imputation of their giving it to themselves, and pro- 
nouneing an approbation of their own conduct. 

Lord Melbourne hopes that the Pope's standing sponsor for 
the young Prince of Portngal is a sign of complete reconcilia- 
tion with the See of Rome. It is a very awkward thing for a 
Roman Catholic Government to be at variance with the Pope. 
‘He is still a very ugly customer. 

Lord Melbourne is very much concerned to hear of the 
Baron's! illness—very much indeed ; he is an excellent and 
most valuable man, with one of the soundest and coolest 
judgments that Lord Melbourne has ever met with. Your 
Majesty knows that Lord Melbourne bas never had a favour- 
alle opinion of his health. There seems to be about him a 
settled weakness of the stomach, which is in fact the seat of 
health, strength, thought and life, Lord Melbourne sees that 
a great physician says that Napoleon lost the battle of Leipsic 
in consequence of some very greasy soup which he ate the day 
before, and which clouded his jadgment and obscured his 

erceptions. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that your Majesty hes 
amused yourself so well in the country, and is not surprised 
that you are unwilling to quit it. He means himself to see a 
little of the coming in of the spring, which he has not done for 
many years. 








Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 19h Apri? 1842, 


Dearest UNciE,—I am so sorry to see by your kind letter 
of the 15th that you are all so enrhumés, but hear to-day from 
Vecto that Charlotte is quite weil again. "I am quite bewildered 
with all the arrangements for our bal costumé, which I wish you 
could see ; we are to be Edward IIL and Queen Philippa, and 
@ great number of our Court to be dressed like the people in 
those times, and very correctly, so as to make a grand Aufzug ; 
but there is such asking, and so many silks and drawings and 
crowns, and God knows whet, to look at, that 1, who hate 
being troubled about dress, am quite confuse. 

To get a little rest we mean to run down to Claremont with 


4 Baron Stockmar. 
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the children from Friday to Monday. My last ball was very 
splendid, and I have a concert on Monday next... . 

T hope Ernest and dear Alexandrine will come in June, and 
stay some time quietly with us in the country. I saw another 
beautiful lotter of hers, so well and sensibly and religiously 
written, it would have pleased you. Now adieu! Ever your 
devoted Niece, Vicrorra R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Qucen Victoria. 
Socrm STREET, 20: Aprid 1812, 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for your letter of the 17th inst. 
‘Lord Melbourne has been so much occupied with the debates 
in the House of Lords during the last two days, that he has 
ventured to put off replying to your Majesty's letters, which he 
trusts that your Majesty will excuse. 

Lord Melbourne did not leave the ball until ten minutes 
after ono, and as there were so many persons there, which Lord 
Melbourne thinks quite right and was very glad to see, Lord 
Melbourne had little hope of seeing your Majesty again, and 
therefore ventured to take advantage of having ordered his 
carriage at half-past twelve and of its having come at the time 
that it was ordered. It was a very brilliant and very beautiful 
and a very gay ball. 

Lord Melbourne is very sorry to be obliged to express his 
fear that your Majesty will prove more in the right than he was 
about the duration of Parliament. There wiil be much debate 
in the Committee upon the details of the Income Tax, and the 
discussions upon the Tariff of duties, which affects so many 
interests, are likely to be very long indeed. There is one good 
thing in the House of Lord, and that is that it never much 
delays or obstructs public business. . 

‘As Lord Melbourne drove down the Park on Saturday evon- 
ing last to dine with his sister, he could see clearly into your 
Majesty’s room, so as to be able to distinguish the pictures, 
tables, ete., the candies being lighted and the curtains not 
drawn. Your Majesty was just setting off for the Opera. 





Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
PCCRINGHAM PALACE, 201% Apri 1842, 


The Queen encloses the Prince's letter to Sir Robert Peel, 
containing his aceeptance of the Guards. At the same time, 
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both the Prince and Queen feel much regret at the Prince's 
leaving the 1}th, which is, if possible, enhanced by seeing the 
Regiment out to-day, which is in beautiful order. It was, 
besides, the Regiment which escorted the Prince irom Dover 
to Canterbury on his arrival in England in February °40. 
The Queen fears, indeed knows, that Lord Cardigan will 
be deeply mortified at the Prince's leaving the Regiment, and 
thet it will have the effect of appearing like another slight 
to him; therefore, the Queen much wishes that at some 
fit opportunity? a mark of favour should be bestowed upon 
him... . 
‘The Queen hopes Sir Robert will think of this. 





Viscount Melbourne to Quecn Victoria. 
SOUTH STREET, 20th dprit 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and acknowledges with many thanks your Majesty's letter of 
the 24th inst., which he received yesterday morning, Lord 
Melbourne learns with the greatest satisfaction that Lady 
Lyttelton has undertaken the important and interesting charge, 
for which sho is so well fitted. Lord Melbourne is most sincerely 
‘of opinion that no other person so well qualified could have 
been selected. Lord Melbourne will keep the matter strictly 
secret ; he has not yet mentioned it to any one, nor has he heard 
it mentioned by any other person, which, as it must be known. 
tosome, rather surprises him. Unreserved approbation cannot 
be expected for anything, but when it is known, Lord Melbourne 
anticipates that it will meet with as genoral an assent as could 
be anticipated for a choice in which all the community will 
take, and indeed have, so deep an interest. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 
Baocker Haw, 15th May 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is very sorry indeed, and entreats your Majesty’s pardon 
for his great omission on Monday evening. He was never told 
that he was to pass before your Majesty at the beginning ; at 
the same time he admits that it was a blundering piece of 


1 Lord Cardigan wae promoted Mafor General in 1847, He became Inspector General 
of Cavalry, aud received the K.C.B. in 2855, 
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stupidity not to find this ont of himself. After this he never 
saw the glimmer of a chance of being able to get near to your 
Majesty. 

Lord Melbourne wonders much who could have whispered 
to your Majesty that he felt or expressed anything but the most 
unqualified admiration of the ball. which was the most magni- 
ficent and beautiful spectacic that he ever beheld. Lord Mcl- 
bourne also believes it to be very popular, for the reasons which 
your Mojesty mentions. 

Your Majesty having generally chosen handsome and attrac- 
tive girls for the Maids of Honour, which is very right, must 
expect to lose them in this way. Lord Melbourne is very glad 
of the marriage. Lord Emlyn! always seemed to him a very 
pleasing young man, and well calculated to make a woman 


appy. 

Dord Melbourne felt quite sure that thero had been a mistake 
about Ben Stanley, which was the reason that he mentioned his 
name. He is sorry that he has made a fool of himself by writ- 
ing. Having had so much to do with invitations during the 
two last years, he was not altogether unnaturally mortified to 
find himself not invited there* Stanley is not aman to whom 
Lord Melbourne is very partial, but we must give every one his 
due. Lord Melbourne always discourages to the utmost of his 
power the notion of any one’s having a right or claim to be 
asked, which notion, however, has @ strong possession of the 
minds of people in general. 

Lord Melbourne is come down here again, being determined 
to see this spring thoroughly and completely. His feelings 
are like those, so beautifully described by Schiller, of Max 
Piccolomini, when, after a youth passed entirely in war, he for 
the first time sees a country which has enjoyed the blessings 
of peace. The Germans seem to Lord Melbourne generally 
to prefer Goethe to Schiller, a decision which surprises 
him, although he feels that he has no right to dictate to 
@ people, of whose language he does not understand a word, 
their judgment upon their own authors. But the ono, 
Schiller, seems to him to be ail truth, clearness, nature and 
beauty; the other, principally mysticism, obscurity, and 
unintelligibility. 

Lord Melbourne intends to return on Wednesday, and will 
have the honour and pleasure of waiting upon your Majesty on 
Thursday. 

£ The second Earl Cawdor, who married Miss Sarab Mary Cavendish. 

2 Edward Joho, afterwards second Lord Stanley of Alderley, was nicknamed Ben, 
after “'Sir Denjerain Backbite.” He had mentioned to Lord Melbourne that be wai 


disappointed st not receiving an invitation to the Royal Bail, 
3 In the Wallenstein Trilogy. 
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The King of the Belgians to Quecn Victoria. 
LAERES, 20th May 1842, 


My prarner Vicrorra,—I found here yesterday « very long 
and dear letter from your august hand, which made mo very 
happy. Your féte I believe to have been most probably one of 
the moat splendid ever given. ‘There is hardly # country where 
9 much magnificence exists ; Austria has some of the means, 
but the Court is not elegant from its nature. We regret sin- 
cerely not to have been able to witness it, and will admire the 
exhibition of your splendid costume. 


Str Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 


‘Weuremant, 27th May 1842. 


. . Sir Robert Peel humbly submits his opinion to your 
jesty that Mr Landseer’s eminence as an artist would fully 
justify his having the honour of Knighthood, and would not 
give any legitimate ground of complaint to any other artist on. 
account of a similar distinction not being conferred on him. 

Sir Robert Peel proposes therefore to write to Mr Landseer 
‘on the subject, as your Majesty’s opinion appears to be in 
favour of his name appearing with the others, should he wish 
for the distinction. .. . 





Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
BOCKINGHAM PALACE, 28: May 1842. 


The Queen is quite vexed at having been quite unable to 
write to Lord Melbourne sooner, but we have been so occupied 
that she could not. She was so vexed too to have not had her 
head turned the other way when she met him yesterday, but 
sho waa looking at the Prines, her Uncle, and Cousins riding, 
and only turned to see Lord Melbourne's groom whom she 
instantly recognised. but too late. alas! The Queen spent e 
very merry, happy birthday at dear old Claremont, and we 
finished by dancing in the gallery. She was grieved Lord 
Melbourne could not be there. 

We have got our dear Uncle Mensdorff* and Lis four sons 
here, which is a great happiness to us. Dear Uncle (who Lord 
Melbourne is aware is a most distinguished officer) is a delightful 


2 Seep. 97. 
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and amiable old man, and the sons are all so nice and amiable 
and kind and good ; Lord Melbourne remembers seving Alex- 
ander here in 1839, and that the Queen was very partial to him, 
The two eldest and the youngest—Hugo, Alphonse, and Arthur 
—are all amiable, though none near so good-looking, but so very 
well brought up and so unassuming. The second is very clever. 
And it is quite beautiful to see the love the father has for his 
sons, and vice versd—and the affection the four brothers have 
for one another ; this is so rarely scen that it does one's heart 
good to witness it, The Queen has appointed the Duchess of 
Norfolk in Lady Lyttelton’s place, and intends appointing 
Lady Canning in Lady Dalhousie’s, who has resigned from 
ill-health. 

Lady Lyttelton is established here in her new office, and docs 
everything admirably. 

‘The Queen must conclude here as she has got su much to do— 
hoping Lord Melbourne is well. 





Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
WATBUALL, Set Way 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, begs 
leave to acquaint your Majesty, that he has just seen Mr Land- 
seer. 

Mr Landseer repeated his expressions of deep and sincero 
gratitude for the favour and kindness with which your Majesty 
had contemplated his claims for professional distiuctiun, but 
appeared to retain the impression that he had yet scarcely dono 
enough to entitle him to the honour which it was contwmplated 
to bestow upon him. 

In the course of conversation he observed that he was now 
occupied upon works of @ more important character than any 
that he had yet completed, and mentioned particularly an 
equestrian portrait of your Majesty. Ho suid that when these 
works were finished, and should they prove successful and meet 
with your Majesty’s approbation, he might fect himself better 
entitled to receive a mark of your Majesty’s favour. 

As these were evidently his sincere impressions and wishes, 
Sir Robert Peel forbore from pressing upon him the immediate 
acceptance of the honour of Knighthood. 


Quecn Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Buceixmas Pabacs, Sist May 1942, 

My pearesr Uncie,—i wish to be the first to inform you 

of what happened yesterday evening, and to tell you that we 
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aro scines ct sauves. On returning from the chapel on Sunday, 
Albert was observing how civil the people were, and then 
suddenly turned to me and said it appeared to him es though 
a man had held out a pistol to the carriage, and that it had 
hung fire ; accordingly, when we came home he mentioned it 
to Coloncl Arbuthnot, who was only to teil it to Sir J. Graham 
and Sir Robert Vecl, and have the police instructed, and nobody 
else. No one, however, who was with us, such as footmen, etc., 
had seen anything at all. Albert began to doubt what he 
believed he had seen. Well, yesterday morning (Monday) a 
Jad came to Murray! (who of course knew nothing) and said 
that he suw a mes in the crowd aa we came home from ehurch, 
present a pistol to the carriage, which, however, did not go off, 
and heard the man say, “ Fool that I was not to fire!”” The 
man then vanished, and this boy followed another man (an old 
man) up St James's Street who repeated twice, ‘ How very 
extraordinary !” but instead of saying anything to the police, 
asked the boy for his direction and disappeared. The boy 
accordingly was sent to Sir Robert Peel, and (doubtful as it all 
still was) every precaution was taken, still keeping the fhing 
completely secret, not asoul in the house knowing a word, an 

accordingly after some consultation, as nothing could be done, 
we drove out—many police then in plain clothes being distri- 
buted in and about the parks, and the two Equerries riding 80 
close on each side that they must have been hit, if anybody had; 
still the feeling of looking out for such # man was not des plus 
agréables ; however, we drove through the parks, up to Hamy 

stead, and back again. AU was so quiet thet we almost thought 
of nothing,—when, as we drove down Constitution Hill, very 
fast, we heard the report of a pistol, but not at all loud, so that 
had we not been on the alert we should hardly have taken notice 
of it. We saw the man seized by a policeman next to whom 
he was standing when he fired, but we did not stop. Colonel 
Arbuthnot and two others saw him take aim, but we only heard 
the report (looking both the other way). We felt both very 
glad that our drive had had the effect of having the man seized. 
Whether it was loaded or not we cannot yet tell, but we are 
again full of gratitude to Providence for invariably protecting 
us! ‘The feeling of horror is very great in the public, and great 
affection is shown us. The man was yesterday examined 
at the Home Office. is called John Francis, is a cabinet-maker, 
and son of a mechine-maker of Covent Gardea Theatre, is 
good-looking (they say}. I have never seen him at all close, 
but Arbuthnot gave the description of him from what he saw 


1 ‘The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, Master of the Household, afterwards Consuh 
General of Egypt, and Minister in Fensia and at Dresden, 
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on Sunday, which exactly answered. Only twenty or twenty- 
one years old, and not the Zeast mad—but very cunning. Tho 
boy identified him this morning, amongst many others. Every- 
thing is to be kept secret this time, which is very right, and 
altogether I think it is being well done. Every further par- 
ticular you shall hear. I was really not at all frightened, and 
feel very proud at dear Uncle Mensdorff calling me “ schr 
muthig,” which I shall ever remember with peculiar pride, 
coming from so distinguished an officer as he is! Thank God, 
my Angel is also well! but he says that had the man fired on 
Sunday, he must have been hit in the head! God is merciful ; 
that indeed we must feel daily more! Uncle and cousins were 
quite horrified. . .. Ever your devoted Niece, VicToRIA R. 


You wil! tell Lonise all, of course. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
BUSMEY HOUSE (Monday night), May 1842, 


My pear Nrecr,—I muat write a lino te express to you what 
I folt when I took up the newspapers which informed me of 
‘what bad happened yesterday. Is it possible !—can it be 
true ? was my first question. However, the detailed accounts 
Teave no doubt that a pistol was pointed at you again, though 
not fired. It is really shocking that such wretches exist who 
dare tempt (sic) to alarm you—though in this instanco there 
was nothing alarming except the evil spirit which inspired the 
boy. 

How grateful must wo not feel to our merciful God, who 
protects you so visibly, and gives you courage and confidence 
in Him, who is and ever will be your safest guard and support. 
Trust in Him and you will not fail to be well guided. 

I hope it is true that you were not aware of what had hap- 
pened when you went to charch, not to be disturbed in your 
devotions, and that the account did not agitate you. 

Edward came yesterday from town, but he knew nothing 
but that a pistol had been taken from a man in the Park. We 
hardly believed the story till the papers informed us of the 
truth, Pray say to dear Albert what I feel for and with you 
doth, and how I thank God and pray that His merciful protec- 
tion may never fail you. 

‘We sre going to Frogmore to-morrow, and from there shall 
drive in the Park and to St George's Chapel. I hope the 
weather will be as Sine as it was to-day. Cod bless end guard. 


4 Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
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you ever and ever! dearest Victoria, prays your most devotedly 
attached Aunt, ADELAIDE. 


Viscount Melbourne to Quecn Victoria. 
SOUTY STREET, Let June 1342, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Maje 
He was much shocked ut learning, which he did not do until 
six o'clock yesterday evening, the event which took place on 
Monday. After what took place on Sunday, it must heve 
been a trial to your Majesty's nerves, and still more to those 
of the Prince, to go out ou Monday ; but it appears to Lord 
Melbourne that your Majesty judged quite correetly in doing 
ao. Lord Melbourne hardly knows what to say of this repeated 
attempt. It is o depravity and a relice as unintelligible as it 
ix atrocious. Lord Melbourne is at Jeast as grateful as any one 
of your Majesty's subjects, and the gratitude is universal and 
fervent for your Majesty's safety. 

Lord Melbourne had ridden over in the morning to visit 
Lord and Lady Uxbridge in their rural retirement, and upon 
his roturn to Brocket Hall, about six o'clock, found the morning 
newspaper with the accounts of what had happened. If they 
had sent him down a messenger on Monday night, which it 
would have been better to have done, he would have been 
yesterday in his place in the House of Lords. 

Lord Melbourne found Uxbridge enveloped in parcels and 
boxes, which he was busy unpacking, Lady Uxbridge reclining 
by the stream under the shade of a plane-tree, and the two 
young ladies somewhat pensive. The place looked beautiful. 
but Lord Melbourne fears that all its beauty will not be a 
compensation to them for London at this time of the year. 


























Sir Jamcs Graham to Queen Victoria. 
WAITEUALL, 1st June 1542, 


Sir James Graham, with humble duty to your Majest; 
submits a copy of the Answer to the Address ; and an altera- 
tion has been made in the Answer which Sir James Graham 
hopes may render it conformable to the tender and generous 
feelings which your Mejesty has deigned to express with 
reference to the Prince. 

The two Houses of Parliament followed the exact precedent 
which has been established in Oxford's case ; and although 
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the life of the Prince, so dear to your Majesty, is highly valued 
by all your loving subjects, yet the crime of treason attaches 
only toan attack on tho sacred person of your Majesty + and 
the expressions used by Parliament with reference to theso 
atrocious crimes, when directed against the Sovereign, aro 
necessarily inapplicable to any other person, and could not 
be used with propriety. Hence the omission in the former 
case of all allusion to the Prince ; and the silence of Parliament 
on the present oceasion is to be ascribed to the same eanse— 
not to any cold indifference, which the general fecling of attach- 
ment to the Prince entirely forbids. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty's dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. R. G. Grauas. 











Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Wuspson Castle, 6th June 1942, 


My pearest Uscie,—tI was sure of the kind interest you 
would take in the event of the 29th and 30th. Y am moat 
thankful for your very kind, long letter of the 3rd, which 1 
received the day before yesterday. I have so little time—as 
we are just setting off for Ascot—that I can hardly write 
anything toyou. There seems no doubt whatever that Francis 
is totally without accomplices, and a mauvaiy sujet. We shall 
be able probably to tell you more when we sce you. T am 
grieved that you have deferred your visit again. We are 
then to expect your arrival either on the Tuesday or Wednes- 
day? Very thankful we should be soon to hear whom you 
bring with you. 

Dear Uncle and the Cousins are delighted with Windsor, 
and the weather is beautiful, only unfortunately too hot to be 
pleasant. I rode on my little Barb at a review of Cavalry at 
‘Wormwood Scrubbs on Saturday, dont je euis bien fiére. Now 
adieu! dearest Uncle. In haste, your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 








Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci to Queen Victoria. 
Asp Doany, Teh June 1842. 


Lord Fitzgerald, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
humbly acquaints your Majesty thet despatches have been 
this day received from the Governor-General and the several 
Presidencies of India. 
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They announce a signal victory, achieved by Sir Robert 
Salo and his admirable garrison 

The circumstances attending his glorious success, and the 
consequences likely to result from it, are amongst the most 
important of this hurtful war. 

"They are described in Sir Robert Sate’s Report, as published 
in the Bombay Gazette, a copy of which is most humbly eub- 
mitted to your Majesty. 

The despatches further bring the gratifying intelligence that 
General Pollock had foreed the Khyber Pass, and, defeating 
the cnemy on every point, had surmounted the chief obstacles 
of that dangerous defile? 

The relief of the brave men under Sir Robert Sale, to which 
their own gallantry and their Jate victory have so mainly con- 
tributed, may now be regarded as certain from the success of 
Gencral Pollack’s advance. 

It is with regret that Lord Fitzgerald has to add that the 
citadel of Ghuznee has surrondercd on the faith of a capitula- 
tion, perhaps already violated, and that General England, who 
bad marchod with a convoy of treasure, and other supplies for 
the Army at Candaher, had been foreed to retrace Ts steps 
and had arrived at Quetta. 

At the samy time, however, General Nott had dispersed con- 
siderable assomblages of rebel tribes, whom he had defeated 
with loss, while an attack made during his absence on the city 
of Candahar had been effectually repulsed by that portion of 
his foree which had been left for its defence, 

The Governor-General having proceeded in person to the 
North-Western Provinees of Bengal, had issued at Benares 
General Orders congratulating the Army on the return of 
victory to its ranks, and on the fresh lustre thus added to your 
Majesty's Arms. 

Frrzaeratp anp VESsci. 


1 Bir R. Sale, who with bis column had thrown himself into Jellalabad on 13th 
Nevember 1M, and had heard Urydon’s narrative, made # sortie on 7th April, 
ind secured « reat victory over Akbar Khan, whose force outnumbered Sale's by 
five 10 one. 

General Pollock, whom Auckland bad selected for the command, and who found overy= 

‘in eonfusion on the frontier, swept tle Khyber Pass of the enemy, and joined Sale. 
uurrection had sjeerad to Candah ir, where General (afterwards Sir William) Nott 
‘vas in cormmand with a foree of 10,000 men. He heard of Mocuaghten’s murder on 31st, 
ike Sale, refusal to follow the order received (ander coercion, ag he be- 
ed Riphinstont to retura to India, On the contrary, he ordered sil Afghans 
to leave Guuditiar, marched eat himself and ettacked and dispersed the enemy, 22,000 
strung; while « fink movement made by the enemy on the city was repulsed with great 
tow nora! (nfterwerds Sir Richard) England sterted from Quetta wich reinforcements, 
Dut met with a reverse at Haikalzai; mesowhile al80 Colonel Palmer bed hed to make 
ferms ut Ghuznce, and hed to encod unter eeechery.., Jot, who waa badly fa want ot 
money and amrounition for the troops, sent ive orders to Genera! to 
reinforce kin, which ke did early in May. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STREET, 20/4 June 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has thought it better not to interrupt your Majesty with 
letters during the bustle of the last week, but he cannot omit 
to express to your Majesty how much he was struck with the 
letter of the 2nd inst. which he received, and how entirely he 
coneurs in the justice and propriety of your Majesty's feelings 
and observations. Let us hope that we shall have no more 
of these horrid attempts, which are generated by the wild 
notions of the time, and by the expectation, extravagant and 
unfounded, so industriously inculcated into the public mind, 
of advantages to be derived from change and confusion ; 
Lord Melbourne anxiously hopes that the painful impressions 
which such events are calculated to ipreaiee upon your 
Majesty's mind, and which they necessarily must produce, will 
pass away and that nothing will happen to renew and revive 
them. 

Lord Melbourne is happy to hear from Normanby that 
everything passed off well and successfully at Windsor and at 
Ascot. The last is always rather a doubtful and disagreeable 
ordeal to pass through. 

We should have got through the debate upon the Income 
Tax this evening in the House of Lords, if Lansdowne had not, 
unfortunately this morning had an access of gout in the hand, 
which prevented him from attending, and obliged the debate to 
be deferred. Lord Melbourne hopes that the resolution which 
Lansdowne is to move! is put in such a shape as to vindicate 
our course, and at the same time not to condemn that which 
has been adopted overmuch, nor to pledge us for the future. 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty is well 
and not too much affected by the heat of this weather, which 
does not suit Lord Melbourne very well. In conjunction with 
a large dinner which we had at the Reform Club in honour of 
the Duke of Sussex, it has given Lord Metbourno a good deal 
of headache and indisposition. The Duke was in very good 
humour, and much pleased with the dinner, but he was by no 
means well or strong. 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘BUCKINGHAM PaLace, 14:4 June 1842, 

My DEAREST UNcLE,—Though I shall have the inexpressible 

happiness of seeing you and dearest Louise so soon, I write 


1 This Resolution was ir favour of altering the Corn, Sugar, and Timber Duties, in 
‘prelerence to imposing an Income Tax. It was negative by 112 to 52. 
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these few lines to thank you for your very kind letter of the 
9th. We arrived here yesterday rgorning, having come by the 
railroad, fromm Windsor, in half af hour, free from dust and 
crowd and heat, and I am quite charmed with itt We spent 
a delightful time at Windsor, which would have been still 
plonsanter had not the heat been such, ever since Saturday 
week, that one is quite overcome ; the grass is quite brown, 
and the earth full of wide cracks ; there has not been a drop 
of rain since the 24th, my birthday! We rode and walked 
and danced, and } think I never was better than in all this 
fatigue and exercise. . . - 

1 get every day fonder of dearest, exccllent Uncle Mensdorff 
and the dear cousins, who are go amiable and good and un- 
assuming ; really, in society they keep quite in the background. 
‘They are out and out the nicest cousins we have. I am sure 
what [can do for them J shall be too happy todo. Alexander 
im the most distinguished and solid, but Alphonse and Arthur 
the most unassuming. ‘There is something so peculiarly good 
in dear Arthur ! and they are all five so fond of Pussy, and she 
vo fond of them. . . . Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 














Tiscount Melbourne to Quecn Victoria. 
Soumu Sraust, 19h June 1812, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and offers many thanks for the letter, which he received 
yestorday evening. Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that 
your Majesty has enjoyed in the society of your near and dear 
relations so much happiness, which, like all other things, must 
have its portion of alloy in their departure. Lord Melbourne 
was much pleased with the short conversation which he had 
with Count Mensdorff at Stafford House, and it is highly 
interesting to see at this distance of time a man who has been 
engaged in affuirs so important and of so awiul and melancholy 
a character. Your Majesty is surely right in terming your 
cousins young men ; if the health and constitution be good, 
thirty-six is a young man, twenty-nine and thirty-two very 
young men, and twenty-five quite a boy. The weather has 
heen very hot but very fine. The rain was so much required 
that Lord Melbourne cannot lament its coming, but he also 
regrets the hat suns which it has banished. 





1 This was the Queen's first Journey on the Great Western Railway. The Prince nod 
often ustd it, and liad been knows to sar, ov descondins from the train, “ Not quite. 
fast ext thine, Mr Conductor, if you plesse.”—Aeworth, Tae Railways of England, p. 17. 
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The course which had been taken upon the Income Tax in 
the House of Commons,! contrary to Lord Melbourne’s wish 
and opinion, rendered it impossible for Lord Melbourne 
directly to support the BiB in the House of Lords without 
offending and separating himself from the whole body of those 
who supported the last Government. 

He therefore acquiesced in the resolution, which was moved 
py Lord Lansdowne, and which did not oppose the measure, 
but declared that it might have been avoided if the course 
which we had proposed had been taken. In the debato Lord 
Melbourne argued as strongly as he could in favour of the 
tax, and ended by declaring that if it was imposed, he could 
not pledge himself for the future against maintaining and even 
extending it. Lord Melbourne is anxious to make this ex- 
planation of his conduct to your Majesty, and hopes therefore 
that your Majesty will forgive his writing thus much upon 
this subject. Lord Melbourne very much lamented that the 
business did not terminate as amiably as it began, and that a 
contest should have been got into respecting the third reading 
of the Bill; but considering that the measure had passed by 
aceident through its first stages without any debate, and 
that there were Lords who were still desirous of speaking 
upon it, it was imprudent of the Ministers not at once to 
give another day for that purpose, especially as they were 
sure to be compelled to do so by repeated motions of 
adjournment. 

The feelings which your Majesty expresses upon the con- 
viction of this man? are natural, and such as must arise in 
your Majesty's bosom ; but Lord Melbourne knows very well 
that your Majesty will at once see the necessity of not yielding 
to your own feelings, and of Jeaving the issue entirely in the 
hands of your advisers. 

Without any reference to personal or particular cireum- 
stances, without adverting to your Majesty’s age, sex, qualities 
mental or personal, without attending to any sentiments of 
attachment or affection which may be felt for your Majeaty’s 
person, it must be remembered that your Majesty's life is, 
from the position which you occupy and the office which you 
fill, the most important life in these realms ; it is also too clear 
that it is the most exposed life in the country, the life the most 
obnoxious? to danger; and therefore it is a duty to throw 


4 Lord John Russell bad strenuously opposed the Income Tax Till, but had been 
defeated by large majorities. 

2 Francis was tried on 17th June, and convicted. The death eentence was commuted 
‘te one of transportation for life, 

3 Teed in the classical sense of “ exposed to” ; «/. “ obnoxia fate,” 
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around it every protection which the law and the execution 
of the law can afford. 

Lord Melbourne was sure that your Majesty, being fond of 
speed, would be delighted with the railway. Lord Melbourne 
hopes that your Majesty wes not much affected by the heat, 
which he feared that you would be. 

Has your Majesty read the last volume of Madame D’ Arblay’s 
(Misa Burney) Diary, which contains the account of her service 
in the family of George III. t+ It is a curious [work], gives a 
curious account of the intéricur, and shows the King and 
Queon and the Princesses in a very amiable light. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
FOREIGN OFPICE, 28:h June 1842, 


Lord Aberdeen, with his humble duty, begs to enclose for 
your Majesty's information a Jist of the presents brought by 
the Envoy of the Imam of Muscat for your Majesty. 

Lord Aberdeen will attend to-morrow with the Envoy, at 
the hour your Majesty has been pleased to com.nand ; and he 
will suggest that the presenta should be sent previously to the 
Palace, in order to be laid beforo your Majesty. 


(List of Articles sent for Her Most Gracious Majesty, The 
Mighty Queen, a trifling Gift scarce worth being 
mentioned.) 

Two Pearl Necklaces, 

Two Emeralds, 

An Ornament made like a Crown, 

Ten Cashinere Shawls, 

One Box containing four Bottles Otto of Roses. 

Four Horses, before mentioned in a former letter, but for 
the transmission of which no opportunity offered in Bombay, 
but now sent in my own ship. Through your kindness have 
those things taken ? from Ali bin Nassur, and make en excuse 
for me to Her Most Gracious Majesty, and peace be on you ! 


Lord Fitzgerald and Fesci to Queen Victoria. 
‘Ixpia Boar, ith July 1842, 
. .. From the seat of war, the intelligence is most satis- 
factory. The conduct of the army, its perseverance and its 
1 The first five volumes were Pabtisbed ‘this year, Madame Pasta ks here sed ie aa 
1810, at the axe of eighty-seven. Croker somewhat rancorously 


Quarterly, to which Macaulay replied lo the Edinburgh, 
2 Fe. noeept. 
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courage, have not been surpassed in the military history of 
British India. 

Recent events have not, however, changed the views of Lord 
Ellenborough as to the general policy which he recommends 
to be pursued. 

He regards as the best result of that success which has 
attended the Arms of your Majesty, that it admits of with- 
drawing, without dishonour, the British force to positions of 
safety, having certain and uninterrupted communications 
with the British territory. 

From other quarters the reports are equally favourable. 
‘The successful advance of a division commanded by Brigadier- 
General England may be regarded as ensuring the safety of the 
force at Candahar. 

In the Indian Dominions and in the native Army the best 
spirit prevails. 

All of which is most humbly submitted to your Majesty, by 
your Majesty’s most dutiful Subject and Servant, 

FitzceraLp anv VEsct. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STRELT, 41% July 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is anxious to express his earnest hope that your Majesty 
is well and not disturbed by the event! which took place yes- 
terday, and which, although it appears not to have been dan- 
gerous in itself, is formidable as affording additional evidence 
of the ease with which persons of the lower orders can incite 
themselves, or be incited by others, to the contemplation and 
commission of such acts. The only observation that can be made 
upon these attempts is, that hitherto they appear to have heen 
made by those who have not the means of executing their own 
wicked designs, and that they are not marked by the same 
determination and the same long and ferocious preparation 
which characterised in France the conduct of Fieschi and 
Alibaud2 Lord Melbourne is not of opinion thet the extension 
of mercy to Francis—which from what Lord Melbourne hears 
of the opinion of the judges he apprehends to have been un- 
avoidable—could have had any effect in encouraging this 
man to # similar act; at the same time it is impossible to 
sey what may have had an effect upon the mind, and we can 


3 Beans deformed ind, presented s pistol at the Queen fa the Mall 
2 The perpetrators of attempts on King Philippe. 
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only collect the intentions of men frora the deeds which they 
perforin. 

Lord Melbourne thanks your Majesty much for your letter 
of the 26th ult. Lord Melbourne again expresses his fervent 
wishes for yout Majesty's health, safety, and tranquillity of 
mind. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Cuanewoxr, 40h Judy 1882. 


My nearesr Uncir,—These two horrible news of poor dear 
Chartres’! fatal accident have quite overcome us. It is the 
most. dreadful misfortune I] ever remember, and will be felt 
everywhere. I can’t say how J feel it; 1 liked and admired 
him, and know how he wax adored by all of you, and by poor 
wretched Héléne, whom this kill, Those poor helpless little 
children {it is foo melancholy. After escaping from so many 
dangers, to be cut off in this way is foo dreadful! God knows 
what is for our best, but this docs seem difficult to understand. 
1 pray and bope that you will all be mercifully supported under 
this heavy bereavement. 1 think it is so dreadful that poor 
Héléne could not be with him in his last moments! God be 
with you all, and believe me, ever your devoted Niece, 

Vicrozta R, 











I had begun a Ietter to poor Chartres this morning. 





The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 


Laren. tith July 1842, 


My aynoven Vieroria.—You have surely already heard of 
the heavy visitation God has sent us. My beloved brother was 
unexpectedly taken away from us before yesterday ev! ening. 
-esterda went to Neuilly to take leave of 
perents, previous to his departure for St Omer. The 
wees ran away : he had the unfortunate idea to jump out from. 
his barouche—a thing I cannot understand. as he had on all 
occasions an uncommon presence of mind—feil upon his head, 
and expired a few hours afterwards, in presence of my too 
unfortunate parents, without having recovered his conscious- 
ness. It is the greatest misfortune that could happen to us. 




















1 On 18th July the Poke of Orleans (fermerlr Duc de Chartres, eldest son of Louis 
Witlinpe, was thrown from {is phaeton near the Porte Maillot, Paris, and died anortly 
aiterwarde He was tue lather of tue Comte de Pati aud the Duc da Caartres, 
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We are quite stunned by the sudden and horrid blow, end I 
cannot believe it yet, although I have before me the letter of 
my poor parents.” They are iull of courage and resignation to 
the will of Providence ; but I do not understand what will be- 
come of them, particularly of my mother, who loved so fondly, 
and with so much reason, my brother, and of the too unfor- 
tunate Héléne. May God help them and have mercy on them ! 
Clementine and Victoire are gone to Plombi 
Héléne the fatal news, and bring her back; it will most pro- 
bably be her death. My parents wished to sce us immediately, 
‘and wo go to-morrow to Pa: 
I am sure, my beloved Victoria, of the share you will take 
inthe misfortune, the greatost which could befall us, and I thanic 
you beforchand for it. God's will be done! May Ho at least 
always bless you, and preserve those you love from all evil 
and danger!” In affliction as in joy, I am, ever, my beloved 
Vietoria, yours most devotedly, Louise. 













Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel, 
CLAREMONT, 16th July 1942, 


The Queen is anxious to draw Sir Robert Peel's attention 
to a circumstance which she has already some months ago 
mentioned to him: this is relative to Sir Edward Disbrowe.t 
The Queen knows that Sir Robert Peel shares her opinion as 
to Sir Edward Disbrowe’s abilities not being of the first order, 
but this is not the only thing; what she chiefly complains of 
is his decided unfairness towards Belgium, which she thinks 
has always shown itself, and again most strongly in his last 
despatches. The King of the Belgians has never dropped a 
word on the subject, but the Queen really fecls it her dnty by 
her Uncle to state this frankly to Sir Robert Peel, and to say 
that she thinks it highly important that Sir Edward Disbrowe 
should be removed to some other Mission. Of course she 
wishes that this should be done guietly, but she thinks that with 
a man like the present King of the Netherlands, who is con- 
tinually intriguing in Belgium end making her Uncle's position 
very painful, it is of the utmost importance that our Minister 
there shouid be totally unbiassed—which Sir Edward Disbrowe 
most decidedly is not. Could not Sir T. Cartwright be sent 
there, and Sir Edward Disbrowe go to Stockholm + ‘The Queen 
merely suggests this ; but, of course, as long as the man sent to 
oe Hague is sensible and fair, it is indifferent to her who goes 

ere. ss 





4 Then British Minister at the Hague. 
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Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
CLAREMOST, 17¢h July 1842. 


The Queen had intended to have written to Lord Meibourne 
some time ago to have thanked him for his kind letter of the 
5th, but she was so occupicd, first of ali with the arrival of our 
brother and sister, with our removal here, and lastly by the 
dreadful misfortune at Paris, which has completely over- 
powered her, and made her quite ill—that it prevented her 
from doing #0. The Queen is sure that Lord Melbourne will 
have warmly shared the universal horror and regret at the 
untimely and fearfully sudden end of so amiable and distin- 
guished n Prince as poor Chartres (as we all called the Duke of 
Orleans) was! The loss to France, and indeed Europe, is very 
great; but to the Royal Family, dearest Louise (who all doted 
‘on him), and above all to poor unfortunate Heéléne, who adored 
him (and ho was a most devoted husband to her), and to his 
two poor little boys of four and one years old—he is an irre- 
parable loss, Tho Queen bas heard from none yet, but has 
seen a lotter from Guizot, who was @ witness of the last scene, 
which ix quite truly reported in the papers; he says it was 
fearful—the poor Duke lying and dying on a mattress on the 
floor surrounded by his parents and sisters, kneeling and pray- 
ing around ¢heir dearly beloved Child! Alas ! poor Héléne had 
not even that comfort ! 

‘The Queen is very glad that the Bill for the better security 
of hor person has passed so quickly and in so gratifying a 
manner through both Houses. 

We are hore since yesterday week, enjoying the fine weather, 
and great quiet and peace; but the news from Paris have 
damped our spirits. 

‘The Queen is charmed with her new sister,’ who is a most 
amiable, sensible, and gentle creature, and without being really 
handsome, very pretty and pleasing. 

We return to town to-morrow and the Queen hopes soon to 
see Lord Melbourne. We intend going to Windsor to settle, on 
Saturday. 

The Queen trusts Lord Melbourne is quite well. 








The King of the French to Queen Victoria. 
NECHLY, 27 Juillet 1842, 


MapaMe MA BTeN cHERE ET BIEN BONNE Sacur,—J’ai bien 
reconna le coeur de votre Majesté dans Vempressement qu’ello 
1 The Duchess Ernest of Saxe-Coburg. 
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a mis & m‘exprimer Ja part qu'elle prend a mon malhenr. Ma. 
malheureuse Reine en est également bien touchée, et si elle ne 
le témoigne pas elle-méme dés aujourd hui 4 votre Majestd, e’est 
qu'elle est encore dans l'impossibilité d'éerire, Noas osons 
Jui demander tous les deux, d'étre notro interpréte auprés du 
Prince Albert. et de lui dire combien nous sommes sensibles & 
son intérét. S'il pouvait y avoir une consolation au coup 
affreux qui a frappé nos vieux jours, ce serait ces témoignages 
d'intérét, et les regrets dont on entoure Ie tombeau de mon 
enfant chéri, et Ja perte immense que tons ont faite en lui! 
C'est & présent qu'on sent co quil était, et ce qu'il devenait 
chaque jour de plus en plus. 

Je remercie de nouveau votre Majesté, du fond de mon cour 
brisé, de tous les sentiments dont clle veut bien me donner tant 
de prenves, et je la prie d’agréer expression de la haute estimne 
et de l'inviolable amitié avec lesquelles, jo suis, Madame, ma 
trés chére Sceur, de votre Majesté, le bien affectionné Jrére, 

Louis Pumirre R. 























The Queen of the French to Queen Victoria. 
NECULY, 19 Juille 1942, 


MapaMe MA TRES cutne Sa@ur,—Je comptais que votre 
Majesté et le Prince Albert s’associeraient & notre immense 
douleur ; que Dieu vous bénisse pour les tendres expressions do 
votre lettre. Nous sommes anéantis par Je coup dont Dieu 
nous a frappés, que sa Sainte Volonté soit faite! J’ui perdu 
Yobjet de ma plus vive tendrosso, celui qui depuis 32 ans avait 
été mon amour, mon bonheur, et ma gloire, plein de vie, 
@avenir, ma téte n'y est plus, mon cceur est fiétri, je tache de 
me résigner, je pleure et je prie pour eotte Ame qui m’était si 
chére et pour que Dieu nous conserve Vinfortuné et précieux 
Roi dont la douleur est incornmensurabie ; nous tachons de 
nous réunir tous pour faire un faisceau autour de lui. Notre 
ange de Louise et votre excellent onele sont arrivés avant-hier ; 
leur présence nous a fait du bien. Héléne, anéantie par Ia 
douleur, a un courage admirable, ga santé se soutient. Nemours, 
dont laffliction est inexprimable, tache de prendre des forces 
pour nous consoler tous, et les bonnes Victoire et Clémentine 
aprés Yhorrible et douleureuse scéne 4 laquelle elles avaient 
assisté, ont passé trois nuits pour aller chercher leur infortunée 
Belle-Seur. Enfin, Dieu veut quo nous vivions pour nous 
soutenir les uns les autres, que ce Dieu Tout Puissant voua 
bénisse, Madame, et vous préserve 4 jamais de pareilies douleurs, 
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c'est Ie veru bien aincére de celle qui ae dit de tout son eceur, 
Medame, De votre Majesté la toute dévouée Sceur, 
Mani Awénre. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH Srnter, 22nd July 1842. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty, and ventures to 
transinit the copy of Mr Leigh Hunt’s poem, which he men- 
tioned to your Majesty in his ast letter. Lord Melbourne 
also sends the letter which Mr Leigh Hunt has taken the liberty 
of addressing to your Majesty, as well as that which he hes 
addressed to Lord Melbourne. Lord Melbourne will inform 
Mr Hunt that he has done this, and it is not at ell required that 
any further notice should be taken. 

It is a very gay and lively work, and has in it some wit and 
fun, 

Lord Melbourne had great pleasure yesterday in seeing your 
Majesty well and in good spirits. 





Mr Leigh Hunt to Viscount Melbourne 


82 RpWanes SQuanE, 
KENSINGTON, 15th July 1812, 


My Lonp,—I was once spenking to Mr Fonblanque ? of my 
unwillingness to trouble your Lordship, when Prime Minister, 
with & request to lay my tragedy of the Legend of Florence® 
before Her Majesty ; and he said that he was sure your good- 
nature would not have been displeased with it. This is the 
Teason why I now venture to ask whether a similar kindness 
might be shown the accompanying little poem, supposing no 
etiquette to stand in the way of it. I have no Tory channels of 
communication with the Palace. nor wish to seek any ; neither 
can I trespass upon any friendships of Her Majesty's, unless 
they can find my excuse in some previous knowledge of me. 
On the other hand, T have no fear of being supposed by your 
Lordship to approach one who is no longer Premier with less 
respect than when he was in power. I would even venture to 
say, if the mode of testifying it were not so poor a one, that it 

2 Bad ha foundea The Ezencner is 0s, nd Sita) Popblangbe (1708-2672) had 
sagceeded hina on it aa leader write 


3 Leigh Hunt's play, A Legend of Florence, bed had » great success at Covent Garden 
fn 1840; in 1859 1¢ was performed at Windsce by the Queen's command, 
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is in a double spirit of respectfulness the application is made. 
Should it be of a nature calculated to give your Lordship any 
perplexity, I can only blush for having been the occasion of it, 
and beg it may be laid to the account of an ignorance which 
lives very much out of the world. The same reason will pload 
my excuse for not knowing whether a letter to Her Majesty 
ought, or ought not, to accompany the book ; and for begging 
your Lordship, after its perasal, to suppress it or otherwise 
accordingly, in case you can oblige me in the other part of my 
request. Your Lordship will perceive that the Address pre- 
fixed to the poem, not having ventured to ask Her Majesty's 
permission, does not presume to call itself a dedication ; neither 
does it leave the public under any erroneous impreasion what- 
soever as to the nature of its intentions: and on this account 
T not only expect. of course, no acknowledgment of its receipt 
on the part of any one about Her Majesty's person, but shall 
be more than content to understand by your Lordship's own 
silence that my book has reached its destination, and therefore 
not been considered altogether unworthy of it. 

The bookseller tells me that it is no longer “ the mode " for 
authors to present their volumes bound ; but in regard to books: 
intended to go to Court, he is not quite so certain ; and I find 
it 80 difficult to disassociate the idea of dress from any such 
proceeding, that I trust my inexperience in this respect also 
‘will procure me whatever pardon it may require. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s ever 
grateful and faithful Servant, Leica Hunt. 





The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
Neumuy, 21st July 1942. 


My xzeLovep Vicroria,—I was unable to thank you the 
other day for your kind and feeling letter of the 14th, although 
I was greatly touched by it, and I trust you will have excused 
me. I thank you to-day very sincerely for both your letters, 
and for the share and sympathy you and dear Albert take in 
our great misfortune. I know it is very heartfelt, and we are 
ail very grateful for it. Victoire and my poor mother have 
already given you news from the unfortunate Héléne. She 
has sustained and outlived the first shock and shows wonderful 
courage. She is even well in health, and much better and 
stronger in all ways than I had expected. She takes very much 
upon herself on account of the poor children, to prevent that 
any melancholy or painful feeling should be connected for them 
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with the remembrance of their beloved and unfortunate father. 
My parents show great fortitude and resignation, but their 
hearts are for ever broke. They are only sustained by their 
feoling of duty. My poor mother bears up for my father, and 
my futher bears up tofulfit his duties of father and of king. 
‘Their health is, thank God ! good, and my father retains ail 
his strength of mind and quickness of judginent ; but they are 
both grown old in looks, and their hairs are turned quite white. 

The first days, my poor father evuld do nothing but sob, 
and it was really heartbreaking to see him. He begins now 
to have more command upon his grief, and the presence of your 
uncle, whom he deurly loves, seems to do him good. The poor 
children are well and merry and seem unconscious of their 
dreadful loss. From time to time only they jump round us 
as if looking for protection. The contrast of their gaiety with 
their horrid misfortune is very painful. Paris is looking 
remarkably well and strong. Robert! is much grown, ex- 
tremely quick and lively, and begins ¢o speak. The remainder 
of the family ix, as you may casily imagine, in the deepest 
afftiction, Nemours especially is quite broken down with grief. 
Chartres was more than a brother to him, as he was more than a 
accond father to us all. He was the head and the heart and soul 
of the whole family. We all looked up to him, and we found 
hirs on all oceasions. A better, or even such a brother was 
never seen ; our loss is as great as irreparable ; but God's will 
be done! He had surely His motives in sending on my un- 
furtunate parents the horrid affliction in their old days, and in 
removing from us the being who secined the most necessary to 
the hope und happiness of all; we must submit to His decrees, 
hard us they are; but it is impossible not to regret that my 
puor brother has not at least found the death of a soldier, 
whieh he had always wished for, instead of such a useless, 
horrid, and miserable one! It seems, for no one saw him fall, 
that he did not jump, as we had thought at first, but that he 
was thrown from the barouche, while standing ; and I like it 
in some measure better so, as God's will is still more manifest 
in this way. It is equally manifest in al the circumstances 
attending the catestrophe. My poor brother was not even 
to have come to Neuilly. He had taken leave of my parents 
the day before, and would not have gone again if my unfor- 
tunate mother had not asked him, and if my parents, who were 
to go to Paris, had not delayed their departure. . 

T thank you again and again, my beloved Vietoria, for all 
your interest and sympathy. I was sure you would think of 









































4 he young Duc de Chartres, born in 1840, 
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us and of me: you know how much I loved my brother. I 
little expected to outlive him, as I had done my beloved 
Mary ;! but once more, God’s will be done. Iremain now end 
ever, yours most devotedly, Louise. 


I perceive I forgot mentioning Ernest. Pray thank him for 
his sympathy also. He knows what a brother is, and may feel 
for us! We expect on Saturday poor Joinville. My father 
will have thus his four remaining sons round him for the open- 
ing of the Session, which takes place on the 26th, and at which 
he must preside in person. It is a hard duty for him. 












Sir Robert Pecl to Queen Victoria. 
Wontemant, 23rd July 1842. 


Sir Robert Peel, with his hambie daty to your Majosty, 
begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that last night was vu 
pied in the House of Commons with another debate on the Corn 
Laws, again impeding any progress with the Government 
business. The debate was entirely confined to those members 
who act in concert with the Anti-Corn Law League.? It cor 
tinued until twelve, when Mr Cobden, the Member for Stocl 
port, moved an adiourament of the House, on the ground that 
none of your Majesty's servants had taken a part in the 
debate. ... 

Several members of the Opposition voted with the Govern- 
ment, and declared that they would not be parties to such 
vexatious proceedings. 

A division on the main question—a Committee to enquire 
into the state of the country with a view to the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws—then took piace. 

The motion was negatived by 8 majority of 156 to 64—92. 
The House did not adjourn until three this morning. 








The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
NEUMLY, ¢and July 1843. 
My pearesr Vicrorza,—I was anxious to write to you on 


the 18th, but I was so overpowered with all that surrounded 
me that I could really not. Yesterday I received your dear 


Pe 
2 The AntiCorn Law League was rapidly gaining importance, and fiscal policy occupied 
a reat part of the aondoa of L842", Eee! wes elready seducieg boport duet rticlad 

‘otuer than corn. Cobden had becn elected at Stockport, for the first time, in Jb41, 
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letter of the 19th, and I will answer it, so as to give you a clear 
vicw of the sad case. On the 12th, Tuesday, Churtres had 
taken leave, as he meant to go to St Omer, the 13th ; however, 
in the family the Queen and athers said he ought to come onee 
more to see them. The King had ordered his carriage to go 
to town on the 13th, to a Council; Chartres meant to have 
called shortly after ten, 

It is necessary to tell you all this, as it shows how strangely 
circumstances turned fatally. Chartres did not want to return 
once more tu Neuilly, and the King, if exact, might see him 
once more in town. Chartres, however, instead of coming 
early, set off after eleven ; his Off. d’Ordonnance, M. Bertin 
do Veaux, his valet de chambre, a German, Holder, begged him 
not ty go quite alone in that small phaeton through Paris, as 
ie was in uniform, but all this did not avail ; he insisted to go 
in the phacton and to go alone, He set ovt later than he 
expected, and if the King had set out exactly as he had named, 
the parents and the son, would probably have met on the rising 
uvenuy af the Champs Elysées, towards the Barriére de !' Etoile 
and Are do Triomphe. However, the King delayed his depar- 
ture and thy son set off. At the place where from the great 
avenue one tarns off towards Neuilly, the horses, which were 
nat even young horses, as I am told that he has had them some 
years, moved by that stupid longing to get to Neuilly, where 
they knew their stables, got rather above tho postillion, and 
ran guasi away, Chartres got up and asked tho postillion if 
he could hold his borses no longer ; the boy calied out “ Non, 
Monseigneur” ; he had looked beck when he said this, and 
saw his master for the last time standing in the phaeton. People 
at some distance saw him come out of his carriage and describe 
a sort of semicircle falling down. Nobody knows exactly if he 
juniped out of the carriage, or if he lost his position and fell out, 
Tam inclined to think that, trusting to his lightness and agilit; 
he wanted to jump out, forgetting the impuise which a quick- 
going carriage gives, as there were marks on his knees as if he 
had first failen that way. The principal blow was, however, on 
the head, the skull being entirely fractured. He was taken up 
senseless, that is to say confused, but not fainting, and carried 
intoa smail inn. At first his appearance, sitting ine chair, was 
so little altered that people thought it was nothing of any conse- 
quenee, 

He knew nv one, and only spoke a few incolicrent words in 
German. The accident happened about a quarter before twelve, 
and at four he was no more. 

I refer for some other details to Albert. Poor Louise looks 
like a shadow, and only her great devotion for me supports her. 
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It may serve as a lesson how fragile all human affairs are. Poor 
Chartres, it seers, with the prospect of these camps and 
altogether, was never in better spirita. But I rust end, Ever, 
my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Lxorotp R. 


Queen Victoria to the Eart of Aberdeen. 
Wrspsor Casmit, 27th July 1989, 


The Queen thanks Lord Aberdeen for the letter sho has this 
morning received. 

‘The Queen thinks that a reprimand would hardly do, as it is 
not so much from any particular despatch that she has formed. 
this opinion of Sir Edward Disbrowe, but more from the general 
tenor of his conduct and despatches ; therefore she thinks it 
would be difficult to censure him, which would probably not 
have the desired effect! For this reason the Queen would 
prefer his being removed without his being told that it was for 
his conduct, and without his being able to find this out, which, 
the Queen concludes from Lord Aberdeen’s letter, could easily 
be done. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WIDson CasTLE, dnd August 1642, 


Dearest Uxcrx,—I had the pleasure of receiving your kind 
letter of the 29th, late on Sunday evening. You know ail we 
have felt, and do feel, for the dearand exemplary French family, 
Really it is too dreadful, but God's will be done ! Perhaps poor 
Chartres is saved great sorrow and grief. Him we must not 

ity | 

God grant all may go off well on these dreadful days, and 
may He support the dear afflicted parents, widow, and brothers 
and sisters! My dearest Louise! I hope and trust that her 
dear children will occupy her and divert her attention; only 
don’t let her swallow and suppress her grief and keep it to 
herself ; that is dreadful, and very hurtful. Let her give way 
to her sorrow, and talk of it to her. 

Pray, dearest Uncle, will not and ought not Paris to be Duke 
of Orleans now ? Héléne is sole guardian, is she not?. . . 

Dear Louise will, I trust, excuse my not answering her kind 








1 See p. 408, Lord Aberdeen had suggested vending Sir Edward Distrowe a private 
admonition, 


vou. L 14 
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Ivtter to-day ; pray give her my best love, and believe me, 
always, your must devoted Niece, Vicroria R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LABKES, 51h August 3812, 


My DEAREST Vicroria, . Little Paris,! who has gained 


name of Paris, at least for the 

present. after the poor King’s demise. sole 

guardian of her children ; til then the King as head of the 

fumily will be supreme in all matters relating to the children. 
. - Your deveted Unele, Lyoroip R. 












The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 





LArKeS, Sth August 1842, 


My neLoven Vierorta.—. .. Poor little Paris is aware of his 
misfortune in the way he can be. Heéléne told him that he saw 
everybody weep because he would see no more his beloved 
father. ‘Phe poor child wept then very much, and he has done 
xoveral times sinee, when the same thing was repeated to him. 
He wonders why he does net go any more in his unfortunate 
father's room, and why there is no more “de cher Papa,” as he 
says: else he makes no question or ohservation and is very 
quiet. and cheerful. He cannot yet feet what he has lost and 
his melancholy fate: but H@éne does what she can to kecp 
alive in hin the remembrance of his father... . Yours most 
affectionately, Lovise. 




















Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH STREET, Sch August 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble daty to your Majesty. 
He thanks your Majesty much for the letter of the 4th. Jt can 
hardly be expected that the grief of the Frenels family will, as 
yet, much diminish, but Lord Melbourne hopes that they are 
somewhat more composed. He has heard this morning that 
Lord and Lady Beauvale were at Boulogne on Saturday ; they 
would probably cross yesterday, and wili be in London to-day. 





1 The late Comte de Paris, who bore this title to the ead of his life, father of the present 
Duc d'Orleans, 
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Lord Melbourne understands that Lord Beauvelo had an inter- 
view of three hours with the King of the French. Charles 
Howard was married this morning, and Lord Melbourne is 
going to mect Lord and Lady Carlisle and the rest of the family 
at Baron Parke's' at dinner. Lord Melbourne thinks that 
Lord Pradhoe’s marriage? was to be expected.* Upon looking 
at the Peerage, he is only fifty years old, and fifty is young 
enough to marry anybody. The only fault of fifty is that it 
advances too rapidly on to sixty, which, on the other hand, is 
too old to marry anybody. It is Lord Meibourne’s opinion that 
if a man does marry either at fifty or sixty, he had much better 
take a young girl than a woman of more ago and experience. 
Youth is more malleable, moro gentle, and has often more 
sespect and compassion for infirmity than middle-age. 












Lord Hill to Queen Victoria. 
HARDWICKE GRANGE, 9% August 1842, 


Lord Hill presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and 
craves your Majesty’s gracious permission to Iny before your 
Majesty lis resignation of the Command of your Majesty’s 
Army. 

Lord Hill deeply regrets the necessity of taking astep which 
will deprive him of a charge that has been so long committed 
to his hands, and for his continuance in which he is indebted. 
to your Majesty's grace and favour ; but he has again suffered. 
much from the illness under which he laboured in the carly 
part of the year, and his health has in consequence become so 
indifferent as to render him unequal to the adequate discharge: 
of the various important duties of his command, which there- 
fore he feels he could not retain with due regard to the interests 
of your Majesty's Servi 

Lerd Hill had flattered himself that he should have been able 
to have laid his application for retirement before your Majesty 
himself, and personally to have expressed to your Mejesty his 
deep and lasting sonse of your Majesty's gracious kindness to 
him on all occasions. Having, however, left London by the 
advice of his medical attendants, and being too unwell to under- 
take a second journey, Lord Hill avails himself of this mode of 
assuring your Majesty of his unabated zeal for the Service, of his 





1 Afterwards Lord Wensleydale, 
2 To Lady Fleanor Grosvenor. 





(1792-1865), President of the Royal Institution, was 
created in 1816 Faron Pradhoe : in 1847, oa the desth of hie brother, be became fourth 
Duke of Nortirumberiand. 

«Lord Hill's country house in Shropehire. 
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dutiful devotion to your Majesty's person, and of the pain and 
sorrow with which he relinquishes ment that afforded 
him the honour and advantage of executing your Majesty's 
commands, and receiving many gracious proois of your Majesty’s 
support and confidence. 





Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
WHITERSLL, 10:4 Auguat 28:2. 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that he received ata 
late hour last night the accompanying letter to your Majesty 
from Lord Hill. From the one which accompanied it, addressed. 
to Sir Robert Peel, he has reason to believe that it conveys 
to your Majesty the wish of Lord Hill to be relieved, on the 
ground of ill-health and increasing infirmities, from the Com- 
mand of your Majesty's Forces. 

Sir Robert Peel would humbly submit for your Majesty's 
consideration whether it might not be a deserved mark of your 
Majesty's approbation to confer upon Lord Hill the rank of 
Viscount, with remainder to his nephew Sir Rowland Hill,t who 
‘will succeed Lord Hill in the Barony, Lord Beresford * and 
Lord Combermere ? have the rank of Viscounts, and perhaps 
the long, faithful services of Lord Hill as Commander-in-Chief 
may appear to your Majesty to entitle him to equal distinction 
in the Pecrage. 

Sir Robert Peel has reason to believe that when Lord Hill’s 
retirement shall be known there wiil be many competitors for 
the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

Sir George Murray,‘ Sir Edward Paget,S Lord Londonderry,* 
Lord Combermere, and perhaps Lord Beresford, will severally 
‘urge their pretensions. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly submits to your Majesty thet should 
the Duke of Wellington be willing to undertake the duties of 
this important trust, no claims could stand in competition with 

ey Ti dled 10th December 1642, and wes mucceeded in his peerages Dy Sir Rowland 
liam Car rr Rereaford (1763-1854), created Viscount Beresford in 1823 for the 
vieeary of ‘Alboaza, Asti. 

TER Stspleton Cotten (17731865), created Viscount Combermero for the captury 

1 Bir Gecrge Murray (3772-1846), received s C3, for bis services ia the Peninsala, 


MAP. for Perth, aad afterwards Commander-in-Ciief in Ireland. 
'S General Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B. (1775-1848), brother of the first Marquis of 


ATEN: to betog Ambamador at Vienna, Loed Londoadery hed distinguished himself 
is the Peninsula. 
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his, and no selection from the candidates whom he has named. 
would be satisfactory to the Army or public in general. 

Sir Robert Peel would therefore humbly recommend to your 
Majesty that the offer of this appointment should be made to 
the Duke of Wellington, with the signification of a wish on the 
part of your Majesty {should your Majesty be pleased to 
approve of the arrangement), that. His Grace should continue 
a member of the Cabinet, and the organ of the Government, as 
‘at present, in the House of Lords. 


The Duke of Wellington to Queen Victoria. 
LONDON, 12th August 1842. 


Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty. He has been informed by Sir Robert 
Peel that your Majesty had been graciously pleased to approve 
of the recommendation submitted by your Kajesty's servents 
that he should be appointed the Commender-in-Clsief of your 
Majesty's Forces. 

He is sensible of and grateful for this fresh proof of your 
Majesty's confidence in him and gracious favour towards him. 

He hopes that your Majesty will believe that your Majesty 
may rely upon his making every effort in his power to promote 
your Majesty’s viewa for the honour and interest of the country 
in any situation in which he may be placed. 

Which is humbly submitted to your Majesty by your 
Majesty's most dutiful and devoted Subject and Servant, 

WELLINGTON. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Hill. 
‘WINDSOR CASTLE, 12h Avgust 1842, 


Tho Queen has received Lord Hill’s letter of the 9th inst., 
and is much concerned to learn that Lord Hill's health is so 
indifferent thet he thinks it is his duty to resign the important 
office which he has so Jong and so honourably held. The Queen 
ean only reluctantly give her consent to this determination, as 
she regrets to lose Lord Hill’s services at the head of her Army. 
She cannot, however, miss this opportunity of expressing to 
Lord Hill her entire approbation of his conduct throughout the 
time he served her. The Prince begs to have his kind regards 
sent to Lord Hill. 
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Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 


CaBover Room, Dowwrva STREET, 
13th aguas 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is sorry to be under the necessity of troubling your Majesty 
so suddenly, but he is sure your Majesty will excuse him for 
making any proposal to your Majesty which the public service 
mey render requisites 

The accounts received this morning from Manchester with 
regard to the state of the country in that neighbourhood are 
very unsatisfactory, and they are confirmed by the personal 
testimony of magistrates who have arrived in London for the 
purpose of making representations to your Majesty’s servants 
on the aubject. 

‘A Cabinet hes just been held, and it is proposed to send a 
battalion of Guards by the railway this evening. The 16th of 
August (Tuesday next) is the anniversary of a conflict which 
took place in Manchester in the year 1819? between the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry and the populace, and it is feared that there 
may be a great assomblage of persons rictously disposed on 
that day. 

Under theso circumstances it appears desirable to your 
Majesty's confidential advisers that a proclamation should be 
immediately issued, warning all persons against attendance 
on tumultuous meetings, and against all acts calculated to 
disturb the public peace. It is necessary that a Council should 
be held for the issue of this proclamation, and important that 
it should arrive in Manchester on Monday. 

‘These considerations have prevented Sir Robert Peel from 
giving previous notice to your Majesty, and having your 
Majesty's sanction for the holding of a Council. On account 
of the urgency of the case, he has requested a sufficient number 
of Privy Councillors to repair to Windsor this evening, in 
order that should your Majesty be graciously pleased to hold 
# Council, the proclamation may be forthwith issued. The 
members of the Privy Council will be in attendance about 
‘thalf-past six o'clock, as Sir Robert Peel has considered that 


1 The disturbances of thie mozth, which originated In a strike for wages In Lancashite, 
“are insmod by agitators, and rapidly ypread through Cheshire, Staftordahire, Warwick- 
abire, and Yorkshire, event ‘ta the populous parts of Scotland aud Wales, 
‘Boral coatticts book place betaca the popclocs eed the iliary, and there wee mac 
Joss of life und property, aa well as aczravated distress. 

3 On 16th Aucust 1819, » grext popular demonstration in favour of Parliamentary 
‘Retorm, presided over by Hears Hunt, the Radical, had taken place in St Peter's Fielda, 
Manchester. A riot ensued, and the Yeomanry charged the popalece, with some loos 
of life, ‘Tho affair was attefwards known as the Peterloo masascre, 
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from that time to half-past seven will probably be the least 
inconvenient to your Majesty. 

He writes this immediately after the breaking up of the 
Cabinet. 


Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 
‘WHPEMALL, 1th August 1842, 


Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to ny before 
your Majesty the enclosed letter from Major-General Sir 
William Warre ! in command of the Northern District. 

From this report it is evident that a strong and salutary 
moral impression had been produced by the arrival of a reiti- 
forcement of 1,400 men in the disturbed district in the short 
time of six-and-thirty hours after the first requisition for 
assistance had been sent from Manchester ; and the General 
has now at his disposal a foree quite adequate to cope with the 
vast assemblage of people who arc expected to meet to-morrow 
at Manchester. 

Some symptoms of this disposition forcibly to suspend 
labour have appeared in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; but 
on the whole the accounts, both from Scotlend and the dis- 
turbed district, which have been received this morning, may 
be considered favourable. The railroad communications a8 
yet are uninterrupted ; no collision has taken place between 
the troops and the multitude, except at Preston ;? and Sir 
James Graham is willing to hope that this insurrectionary 
movement may be suppressed without recourse to extreme 
measures. Every precaution, however, bas been taken, and 
arrangements are made for augmenting the force under the 
command of Sir William Warre, if it should become necessary. 

The character of these riots has assumed more decidedly 
a political aspect. It is no longer a strike for higher wages, 
but the Delegates, who direct the movement, avow that 
labour shall not be resumed until the people’s Charter be 
granted? 

Sir James Graham will hasten to-morrow to inform your 
Majesty of the accounts which he may receive. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. R. G. Granam. 








4 Lieutenant-General Sr William Warre (1784-1859),  distingalghed Peninacla oficer 
2 The mob attacked the military, who fired end killed three or foor persons. 


3 A colossa) petition in fa 
Be gor out od the Charter bad been presented dosing the Sesion 
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Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 


WAYTEHALL, 18h August 1942. 
(Plauteday morning.) 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that he returned to 
London last night. 

He has this morning gone through all the letters re- 
ceived from the country, with Sir James Graham, by 
whom the details of the information will be forwarded to 
your Majesty. 

It appears to Sir Robert Peel that the general tenor of the 
reports is satisfactory. From Manchester, from Wigan, from 
Preston, the reports are very good. 

Tho movement is not one caused by distress. The demand 
for employment has increased, and the price of provisions—- 
and particularly of potatoes, bread, and bacon—has rapidly 
fallon within the Jast fortnight or three weeks. 

People of property. and the Magistrates (notwithstandi 
their Folitica dissensions) are now acting in harmony, an and 
with moro energy 

Orders have been sent to apprehend the Delegates assembled 
in Manchester, the very moment that the law wil warrant their 
apprehension, and Sir Robert Peel should not be surprised to 
hear of their committal to Lancaster Castle in the cource of 
to-day. 

Every vigilance will be exerted with reference to Cooper! 
(whom your Majesty names) and all other itinerant agitators. 

As might be naturally expected, the movements and dis- 
orderly spirit spreading from the centre (Manchester) are 
appearing in remote points; but when peace and confidence 
ate thoroughly restored at Manchester, the example will quickly 
tell in the cireumjecent districts. 

Birmingham is tranquil and well-disposed. The accounts 
from Scotland are favourable. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
‘SOUTH STREET, 17th August 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is going down to-day to Brocket Hall with Lord end Lady 
Beauvale. Lord and Lady Palmerston ere coming down 


1A Leicester Chartist, who was afterwards tried for sedition. 
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to-morrow, and Lord and Lady Cowper will probably come 
over from Panshanger. 

Your Majesty read extremely well in the House of Lords on 
Friday last.1 Lord Melbourne can judge better of this from 
the body of the House than he could when he stood close to 
your Majesty. Nothing can be more clear and distinct, and 
‘at the same time more natural and free from effort. Perhaps 
if your Majesty could read a tone louder it would be as well. 
Charles Buller, who was amongst the House of Commons, told 
Lord Melbourne that, where he stood, the voice, although well 
heard, sounded somewhat weak. But this should not be 
attempted unless it can be done with perfect ease. Nothing 
injures reading so much as the attempt to push the organ 
beyond its natural powers. 

Lord Melbourne hopes that these tumults in the manu- 
facturing districts are subsiding, but he cannot conceal from 
your Majesty that he views them with great alarm—much 
greater than he generally thinks it prudent to express. Ho 
fears that they may last in the form of strike, and turn out 
much longer than is looked for, as they did in 1832 and 1833, 

There is a great mass of discontented feeling in the country 
arising from the actual state of society. It arises from the 
distress and destitution which will fall at times upon a great 
manufacturing population, and from the wild and extravagant 
opinions which are naturally generated in an advanced and 
speculative state of society. 

This discontent has been aggravated and fermented by the 
language of every party in the state. Lord Melbourne can, 
exempt no party from this blame, nor hardly any individual 
except himself. The Tories and Conservatives (not the 
‘Leaders, but the larger portion of the party) have done what 
they could to inflame the public mind upon that most in- 
flammable topic of the Poor Laws. The Zimes newspaper has 
been the most forward in this. The Whigs and Radicals have 
done what they could in the same direction upon the Corn 
Laws. Mr Attwood? and another set have worked the 
question of the Currency, and the whole career of Mr O'Connell 
in Ireland has been too manifest to be mistaken. It is no 
wonder if working in this manner altogether they have at last 
sueceeded in driving the country into this which is certainly 
very near, if not actually a rebellion. 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty and the 
Prince, the Prince, and Princess are all well. 





1 Partlament was ‘by the Queen fn person on 12th Angust, 
2 Who represented the Radical views of the school. 
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Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 
WHTTEBALL, 18th August 1842. 


Sir James Graham, with humble duty, is happily enabled 
to state to your Majesty that the accounts from the disturbed 
districts received this morning are more satisfactory. 

In Lancashire a disposition to resume work has been partially 
evineed ; and at Preston, where the most vigorous measures 
were taken in the first instance, there has hardly been a cessa- 
tion of employment. 

Sir James Graham encloses a letter from the Chief Constable 
of the County of Lancashire detailing a successful resistance 
to a frosh attempt on the part of a mob to enter Preston ; and 
he sends also a report from the Mayor of Manchester and from 
Mr Forster, the Stipendiary Magistrate. Decisive measures 
will be adopted for the immediate apprehension of the Delegates, 
not only at Manchester, but in every other quarter where legal 
evidence can be obtained which will justify their arrest. The 
law, which clearly sanctions resistance to the entry of these 
mobs into cities, is now understood by the local authorities. 
A bolder and firmer spirit is rising among all classes possessing 
property in defence of their rights against these bands of 
planar who are the enemies both of law and of property. 

he prisoners taken in tho commission of treasonable felonies 
are numerous; warrants are issued against others whose 
persons are known : the supremacy of the law will be promptly 
vindicated, and Sir James Graham entertains the confident 
hope that order will be soon restored. 

In the Potteries a signal example was made by a handful of 
your Majesty's troops opposed to a riotous multitude which 
had burnt houses and spread devastation, and Sir James 
Graham encloses a letter from Captain Powys giving a de- 
seription of the occurrence. The effect of this exemple has 
been that yesterday throughout this district no rioting took 
place. 





Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 
WENTHALL, 19th Anguit 1842, 


Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to announce to 
your Majesty that the accounts from the North, ou the whole, 
mney be considered satisfactory. 

Five of the principal Delegates at Manchester have been 
@pprchended. Warrante are out against four others. A very 
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important seizure of papers has been made which discloses & 
conspiracy, extensive in its ramifications, going back as far 
as July 1841. It ishoped that these papers, which are still at 
Manchester, may lead to fresh discoveries. Sir James Graham 
will send to Manchester to-night an experienced law officer, 
for the purpose of pursuing the investigation on the spot. 

There was a mecting last night in the neighbourhood of 
London, of a violent character. Sir James Graham had given 
positive orders to the police not to allow any mob, as night 
approached, to enter London. Notwithstanding these direc- 
tions, a mob assembled in Lincoln's Inn Fields about eleven 
o'clock, and moved through the city to Bethnal Green. Sir 
James Graham had the troops on the alert, but the multitude 
dispersed without any serious disturbance. 


Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 
20h August 1842, 


An attempt to hold a meeting at dusk in the suburbs 
of London was resisted by the police yesterday evening in 
pursuance of orders issued by the Government in conjunction. 
with the Lord Major, and the peace of the metropolis was 
preserved. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty's dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. R. G. Granam. 


Lord Stanley to Queen Victoria. 
Dowynve BTREET, 26th August 1842, 


Lord Stanley, with his humble duty, submits for your 
Majesty's perusel copies of three despatches, received yeater- 
day from the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, detailing 
the unfortunate result of an attack made by @ small party of 
your Majesty's troops upon the camp of the insurgent Boers at 
Natal; and also the copy of a despatch which Lord Stenley 
has sent in consequence to Sir George Napier, which, ho trusts, 
may meet your Majesty’s approbation. Lord Stanley would 
have submitted the draft for your Majesty’s approval previous 
to sending it, had not an oppertunity presented iteelf of sending 
it off by a fast-sailing private ship which sailed this morning, 


Sir George Kaple; (17841858 govemed Cape Colony for seven year, and the 
Bours wore extsadel fromm Natal Be bi 
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the intelligence having only been received yesterday. The 
instructions sent to Sir George Napier, on the 10th of April, 
but not received when this unfortunate affair took plece, were 
in substance not to attempt the subjugation of these people 
by direct force, but to warn them that their titles to the land 
which they occupy would not be recognised by your Majesty, 
that they would heve no title to claim protection from the 
aggression of the neighbouring tribes, to interdict communica- 
tion between them and the settled parts of the Colony, and to 
prevent any intercourse by sea with foreign or British traders. 
The unfortunate event which has now occurred will render 
it necessary to take steps, as Sir George Napier has already 
done, for vindicating the power of your Majesty’s Arms ; but 
when that shall have been effected, Lord Stanley wouid still 
hope that a considerable number of these misguided men mey 
be induced to return to their allegiance, and to the settled 
parts of your Majesty's dominions, and he feels confident that 
in such an event he will be fulfilling your Majesty's wishes in 
directing that they may be treated with all possible lenity. 
All which is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, STANLEY. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
BusKer House, 1h September 1642, 


My pearest Nrecr,—. . . Your Mamma’s visit gave me 
great pleasure, and it has been a great treat to me to hear her 
sing again, and go well, which put me in mind of former happy 
days. I regret much that she leaves me already this afternoon 
again, but the strong and powerful magnet which you have left 
at the Castle draws her back, and J dare not keep her away 
from such treasures. 

I beg you, my dearest Victoria, to give my affectionate love 
to dear Albert, and to believe me ever most devotedly, your 
very affectionate Aunt, ADELAIDE. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘TATMOUTH,1 84 September 1842. 


My pEarest Unctr,—I make no excuses for not having 
written, as I know that you will understand that when one is 


4 Lord Bresdatbane's house. The Queen left London on 29th August for Scotland 
‘by won, teaching Bdiaburgh on ist September. es) 
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travelling about and seeing so much that is totally new, it is 
very difficult to find time to write. . . . 

‘Albert has told you already how successfully everything had 
gone off hitherto, and how much pleased we were with Edin- 
burgh, which is an unique town in its way. We left Dalkeith 
on Monday, and Junched at Dupplin, Lord Kinnoul's, a pretty 
place with quite a new house, and which poor Lord Kinnoul 
displayed so well as to fall head over heels down a steep bank, 
and was proceeding down another, if Albert had not caught 
him ; I did not see it, but Albert and I have nearly died with 
laughing at the relation of it. From Dalkeith we went through 
Perth (which is most beautifully situated on the Tay) to Scone 
Palace, Lord Mansfield’s, where we slept; fine but rather 
gloomy. Yesterday morning (Tuesday) we left Scone and 
Junched at Dunkeld, the beginning of the Highlands, in a tent ; 
nll the Highlanders in their fine dress, being encamped there, 
and with their old shields and swords, looked very romantic ; 
they were chiefly Lord Glenlyon’s? men. He, poor man! is 
suddenly become totally blind, and it was very melancholy to 
see him do the honours, not seeing anything. The situation of 
Dunkeld, down in a valley surrounded by wooded hills, is very, 
very pretty. From thence we proceeded to this enchantin, 
and princely place ; the whole drive here was beautiful. All 
Lord Breadalbane’s* Highlanders, with himself at their head, 
end a battalion of the 92nd Highlanders, were drawn up in front 
of the House. In the evening the grounds were splendidly 
illuminated, and bonfires burning on the hills ; and a number 
of Highlanders danced reels by torchlight, to the bagpipes, 
which wes very wild and pretty. 





Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 
TAYMOUTE, 10% September 1842, 


Tt has been long the Queen's intention to write to Lord 
Melbourne, but we have seen and done so much, it has been 
impossible. Everything has gone off so well at Edinburgh, 
Perth, and elsewhere. ‘This is a princely and most. beautiful 
place, and we have been entertained by Lord Breadalbane in 
a megnificent way. The Highland Volunteers, two hundred in 
number (without the officers), keeping guard, are encamped in 
the park; the whole place was twice splendidly illuminated, 

1 Scone Abbey was granted to Sir David Murray (afterwerds Viscount Stormont) by 
James Vi. of Seatlnd, whore cup-berrer he waa, and whose life he saved. 


2 Afterwards George, rixth Duke of Atholl (1814-1864). 
3 John, second Marduis of Breadalbane, K-T. (1706-1662). 
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and the sport he gave the Prince out shooting was on the 
largest scale. 

The Highlands and the mountains ere too beautiful, and we 
must come back for longer another time. The Queen will 
finish this letter at Drummond Castle, as we leave this in half 
an hour, 

Drummond Castle, 11th.—We arrived here yesterday even- 
ing at seven, having had @ most beautiful journey. Woe went 
with Lord Breadalbane up the Loch Tay (by water) to Och- 
more? (I don’t know how it is written), a cottage belonging to 
Lord Breadalbane, close to Killin. The morning was very fine, 
and the view indescribably beautiful ; the mountains so high, 
and 80 wooded close to Killin. It is impossible to say how 
kind and attentive Lord Breadalbane and poor Lady Breadal- 
bane (who is 80 wretchedly delicate) were to us. We were so 
sorry to go away, and might perhaps have managed to stay two 
days longer at Taymouth, were we not fearful of delaying our 
sea voyage back too much. However, we mean to visit him 
for longer another time ; the Highlands are so beautiful, and 
80 new to me, that we are most anxious to return there again. 

The journey from Killin to Comrie was most beautiful, and 
through such wild scenery—Glen Ogle, which of course Lord 
Melbourne knows—and then along Loch Ern. This house is 
quite 8 cottage, but the situation is fine, and the garden very 
beautiful. We leave this on Tuesday for Dalkeith? where we 
sleep, and re-embark the next day for England. We greatly 
admire the extreme beauty of Edinburgh; the situation as 
well as the town is most striking; and the Prince, who has 
seen so much, says it is the finest town he ever saw. Scone 
Palace (where we slept on Tuesday night) is fine, but gloomy ; 
Perth is beautiful. 

The Queen hopes Lord Melbourne is very well. The Prince 
begs to be remembered to him. 

Dalkeith is a fine good house, and the park and grounds very 
pretty. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Wrinsoa CASTLE, 20h September 1842, 


My pearesr Uncte,—Pray accept my best thanks for your 
kind letter of the 15th, which I received on Saturday, the day 
4 The seat of Lord Willoughby d’Bresby. 


2 Tt should be written 
3 The seat of the Dake of Buccleach. 
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of our arrival here. Dearest Louise will have told you what 
I wrote toher. We had a speedy and prosperous voyage home 
of forty-eight hours, on board a fine large and very fast steamer, 
the Trident, belonging to the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. We found our dear little Victoria so grown and go im- 
proved, and speaking so plain, and become so independent ; 
I think really few children are as forward as sho is. She is 
quite @ dear little companion, The Baby is sadly backward, 
but also grown, and very strong. I am so distressed about 
dearest Louise’s still coughing, but she tells me it is decroasing. 
Only pray let her give way to her grief ; much erying, evon if it 
makes her cough for the moment, can do her no real harm, but 
stifling and swallowing grief (which she cannot repress) gnaws 
at the very roots of life and undermines health. Ostend and 
sea-baths would, I should think, do her good. 

Tam very glad that you went to see the King of Prussia, and 
saw so many old friends ; Fritz of Mecklenburg! is, you know, 
Albert's very dear friend ; he is just arrived here, 

Alexandrine’s brother everybody praises ; the whole family 
are handsome and well brought up. 

The Archduke Frederic? comes here to-morrow for a week's 
visit. Everybody praises him, and Ferdinand liked him very 
much ; all Archduke Charles’s* sons are said to be very well 
brought up. How I wish Archduke John‘ had come over 
here! 

Now, dearest Uncle, adieu! and pray believe me, always, 
your most affectionate Niece, Vicrorta R. 

Tt would be very kind of you if you would tell me if there is a 
chance of Augustus’s marrying Clémentine.’ Don't believe I 
should say a word against it ; but [ have heard so much about 
it that I should be really and sincerely glad to know a little of 
the truth from you. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
WHITeMALL, 22nd Septeraber 1842. 
Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave, with reference to your Majesty's note of yester- 
1 Frederic William (1919-1904), sferwards Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 


Beg pst, pe 
hduke Charles, 
we is VIDA); third eon of toe Smperar Leopold 11. Distinguhsbed in the Napoleonic 


Tt (11782-1850), younzer son of the Fmrerar Leopold IL. Commanded on the Ruine, 
1815,” Administrator of the Empire, 1848, 

5 Prince Augustus of Sixe-Coburz and Princess Clémentine of Orleans were married, 
fn the following Apel. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is their soa. 
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day, to state to your Majesty that the first act of Sir Robert 
Peel on his return from Scotland was to write to Lord Hadding- 
ton and strongly urge upon the Admiralty the necessity of 
providing a steam yacht for your Majesty’s accommodation. 

Sir Robert Peel trusts that your Majesty may entirely depend 
upon being enabled to make any excursions your Majesty may 
resolve upon in the early part of next summer, in a steam 
vessel belonging to your Mejesty, and suitable in every respect 
for your Majesty’s accommodation. 

Sir Robert Peel has had a personal communication with Sir 
John Barrow,? one of the Secretaries to the Admiralty, this 
morning, upon the subject, and Sir Robert Pee! has written by 
this post to Sir George Cockburn,? who is out of town. 

He finds that the Admiralty is now building a large vessel 
to be worked by steam power, applied by means of a revolving 
nerew instead of paddles. It may be doubtful whether the 
same degree of velocity can be attained by means of the screw, 
particularly in a very large vessel. Of this a full trial will be 
made. 

Sir John Barrow assures Sir Robert Pee] that he has been on 
board a steam-boat moved by the screw, and that the working 
of the engine is scarcely perceptible ; that there is none of the 
tremulous motion which accompanies the beats of the paddles, 
and that it will be possible to apply an apparatus by means of 
which the smoke can be consumed, and the disagreeable smell 
in great measure prevented. 

Sir Robert Peel will leave nothing undone to ensure your 
Majesty’s comfort and safety in any future naval excursions 
that your Majesty may be pleased to make. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
27ch September 1842. 


Lord Aberdeen, with his most humble duty, lays before your 
Majesty letter which he has received from Mr Aston, re- 
specting the marriage of the Queen of Spain, and which, after 
what has alroady passed, may perhaps cause your Majesty 
some surprise. 
Lord Aberdeen is humbly of opinion that the language 
hitherto employed by your Majesty's Government upon this 
8 First Lord of dant Admiralty. 
3 Barrow kbp ital aise gy (d be was a self-made 


had ie second Secretary 
aan, and a most nda traveller, writer, and promoter of Arctic exploration. 
‘3 Admiral af Sir Gearge Cotkbara (177211853), First Naval 
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subject ought not to undergo any change, and that it ought to 
be treated entirely as a Spanish question. 

Great Britain would naturally regard a marriage with e son 
of the King of the French as injurious to Spain and menacing to 
Europe, but would probably not feel it necessary to give such 
an opinion respecting any other alliance. While this might be 
plainly stated, and the Spanish Government exhorted to act 
according to their own independent view of the real interesta of 
the country and of the Queen, Lord Aberdeen would humbly 
propose thet the Regent should be explicitly informed by Mr 
Aston that he must not expect to receive any assistance from 
your Majesty's Government in promoting a marriage with a 
Prince of the Notherlands. 

Lord Aberdeen believes that the difficulties in the way of 
such an alliance will be found to be very groat, and especially 
that the religion of the Prince will present an obstacle which in 
Spain must be nearly insurmountable. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
BROCKET Haul, 29th September 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has to acknowledge your Majesty's letter of the 25th inst., 
which be had the honour and pleasure of receiving here on tho 
27th. Lord Melbourne is well aware how much your Majesty’s 
time must have been oceupied by the number of visitors at the 
Castle. We are much rejoiced here that your Majesty saw the 
Prince and Princess Liechtenstein.t The latter is a great 
favourite of Lady Beauvale’s, to whom she was always very 
kind, and who describes her exactly as your Majesty does, as 
being very “ amiable and unassuming,” and though one of the 
first, if not the first lady at Vienna, as not at all partaking of the 
insolence and hauteur which is by some ascribed to the society 
of that capital. Asa beauty, she is perhaps upon too large 
a scale, except for those who admire women of all shapes and 
sizes ; but her eyes and brow are very fine, and there is a very 
peculiarly soft and radiant expression about them. Lord 
Melbourne had heard of his Sovereignty, but understands that 
lis territory is extremely limited. His possessions as a sub- 
ject of Austria ere worth a good deal more than his German 
principality. 

Lord Melbourne greatly congratulates your Majesty upon the 


1 Prince Aloysius Joseph of Liechtenstein (1796-1858) and his wife, Princess Prs 
ene rae Teph ee ): wife, Princess Prangalae- 
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happy progress and termination of the expedition to Scotland. 
He is very glad of three things—that your Majesty returned 
by sea, in the steamer, and that the passage was a good one... . 

The country is indeed most interesting, full of real pic- 
turesque beauty and of historical and poetical associations and 
recollections. There is nothing to detract from it, except 
the very high opinion thet the Scotch themselves entertain of 
it. Edinburgh is magnificent—situation, buildings, and all— 
but the boasting of the articles in the newspapers respecting it 
almost inclined one to deny its superiority. It is also, as your 
Majesty says, most striking to contemplate in the Clans the 
yomains of feudal times and institutions. It ia quite as well, 
however, particularly for Monarchy, thet they are but remains, 
and that no more of them have been left. 

Lord Melbourne thanks your Majesty much for your kind 
enquiries after bis health. “He thinks that he is getting better 
and stronger than he has been, and has a notion of trying a 
little shooting in October. 

‘ Lord Melbourne begs to be respectfully remembered to the 
rince. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Wrpsow CASTLE, 181h October 1842, 


My prarest Uncte,—I only received your kind letter 
yesterday, for which my best thanks. I am delighted to hear 
that Louise's cough is decidedly better, and that upon the 
whole the dear family are well, thank God! Certainly where 
He sees fit to afflict, He gives strength to bear up ! 

Louise says Vecto is in great beauty, and the baby mag- 
nificent. I wish you could see Pussy now ; she is (unberujen) 
the picture of health, and has just cut her first éye-tooth, with- 
out the slightest suffering. We are going to Brighton on the 
Jat of November for a month ; it is the best month there and the 
worst here. I think I may announce Augusta Cambridge's ' 
marriage as certain, as I have just received a note from the 
Duke, which is as follows :— 

“Being very anxious to communicate to you es soon as 
possible an event which concerns deeply my family, I take the 
liberty of requesting you to let me know on what day and at 
what hour I may wait upon you.” 

i shall see him to-morrow, and report the result to Louise 
on Friday. 





1 The Princess Auausta of Cambridge, who was married to Frederic William, after 
‘wards Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-strelitz, in the following June. 
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Ihave just taken leave of poor Esterhazy, who has presented 
his letters of recall. He looked wretched, and Lord Aberdeen 
told me he is only ilt at being obliged to go; he is quite miser- 
able to do so, but the great gentleman at Johannisberg has 
most ungraciously refused to listen to his entreaties to remain, 
which is very footish, as they don’t know who to send in his 
place. I am very sorry to lose him, he is so amiable and agreo- 
able, and I have known him ever since 1 can remember any- 
body ; he is, besides, equatly liked and on equally good terms 
with both parties here, which was of the greatest importance. 
It was touching to see him 50 low and ill and unlike himself. 

‘The accounts of poor dear Alexandrine’s eyes continue very 
bad ; she cannot write at all, or go out, or do anything. 

Say everything proper from us to the whole family, and 
pray believe me, always, your devoted Niece, 

Vicronia R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Brooker HALL, 20th October 1842, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave respectfully to acknowledge your Majesty's of 
the 15th inst., which he received here the day before yesterday. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that your Majesty is 
reading with the Prince. Hallam’s work! certainly requires 
much consideration and much explanation, but it is a fair, 
solid, impartial work, formed upon much thought and much 
reading. St Simon's? is an excellent work; he has some 
prejudices, but was @ good honest man, and his book is full of 
useful information. If your Majesty wishes for a book re- 
lating to what passed from one hundred to two hundred years 
ago, Lord Melbourne would strongly recommend the Private 
Memoirs of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon (Edward Hyde), 
not the great work, The History of the Rebellion, though that 
is well worth reading, but the Memoirs, and Bishop Burnet’s 
History of his own time. The reigns of Charles IL, James IL., 
and the Revolution are very curious in the letter. During 
Queen Anne’s reign the Bishop was not so much consulted, end 
his work is therefore not so interesting. If your Majesty 
wishes to turn your attention to more recent events, Professor 
Smyth’s® lectures upon Modern History, and particularly 


1 The Constitucional History, published in 1827, . 
2 Louis Rouffrey, Due de Saint-Simon, author of the celebrated Mfénvires, published 


1829.50, 
2 William Smyth (1765-1849), Begins Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, 
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upon the French Revolution, seem to Lord Melbourne sound, 
fair, and comprehensive. Lord Mahon’s! is also a good work, 
and gives a good account of the reigns of George I. and George 
TI. He has been thought by some in his last volume to have 
given too favourable a character of the Chevalier, Charles 
Edward Stuart. 

‘Lord Melbourne is much touched by what your Majesty says 
of the Princess Royal, and the delight and comfort which your 
Majesty finds in her, as well as by the whole picture which 
your Majesty draws of your domestic happiness. When your 
Majesty refers to what passed three years ego, your Majesty 
may be assured that it is with no small pleasure that Lord 
Mclbourne recalls any share which he may have had in that 
transaction, and congratulates himself as well as your Majesty 
and the Prince upon results which have been so fortunate both 
for yourselves and for the country. Lord Melbourne ventures 
to lope that your Majesty will convey these feelings to the 
Pines: together with the assurance of his respectful remem- 

rence. 


The Duke of Wellington to Sir Robert Peel. 
WALMER CASTLE, 26th Ocioder 1842, 


My pear Preer,—Arbuthnot has shown me your letter to 
him respecting this house. 

Nothing can be more convenient to me than to place it at 
Her Majesty's disposition at any time she pleases. . . . 

I am only apprehensive that the accommodation in 
the Castle would scarcely be sufficient for Her Majesty, 
the Prince, and the Royal children, and such suite as must: 
attend. ... 

It is the most delightful sea-residence to be found any- 
where, particularly for children. They can be out all day, on 
the ramparts and platforms quite dry, and the beautiful gar- 
dens and wood are enclosed and sheltered from the severe gales 
of wind. There are good lodgings at Walmer village and on 
‘Walmer beach at no great distance from the Castle, not above 
half a mile. Believe me, ever, yours most sincerely, 

WeLuneron. 

If the Queen should send anybody here, I beg that he will 
write me a line, that I may have an apartment prepared for 
him, 


1 Afterwarde Ath Earl Stanhope: the book referred to is his History of England from 
the Pence of Utrechi to the Peace of Vereaies. ide 
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Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
Caxronp House, S1st October 18:2, 


My pEaRest Nrece,—A thousand thanks for your very 
kind dear letter of yesterday with its enclosures, which I have 
just received. Your opinion respecting George of Hanover's? 
marriage is quite my own, and I regret that the King does not 
seom to be inclined to settle it and fix a day for the celebration 
of it. I do not know his reasons against it, for I have not 
heard from him for a long, long time. I am so sorry to find 
that the accounts of his health are so indiffcront, and fcar he 
is not careful enough. 

I am happy to hoar that you thought the Cambridge visit 
went off well, and thut the affianced? looked and seemed 
happy. I hope it will always be the same, and that the 
marriage will not be delayed too long. I always hed imagined 
that the Duke of Cambridge was rich and would give a fortune 
to his daughters, but I have lately heard that it is not the case. 
I do not know what is the usual marriage portion of an English 
Princess given by the country. In Germany those portions 
are called die Prinzessin ewer. 

We received 25,000 Fl. each when we marriod, and 10,000 Fl. 
for our trousseaux each. 

If the young couple are to live in future with the Grand 
Duke they will not want any Plate, but if they aro to havo a 
separate ménage, then they will want it. I shall find it out by 
end by. I wonder that the Duchess likes to part with her fine 
sapphires. I thought the turquoises had been intended for 
Augusta. 

T wish you could see the Convent to which I went the other 
day. The nuns belong to the Order of the Cistercian Trap- 
pists, They are not allowed to speak amongst themselves— 
what «@ relief my visit must have been to them !—and they 
neither eat meat, nor butter, nor eggs—nothing but milk, 
vegetables and rice. They look healthy, and there were 
several young rather pretty ones amongst them. One, the 
best-looking of them all, Sister Marie Josepha, took me 
affectionately by the hand and said, “I hope the air agrees 
with you here and that you feel better ?” and then she added, 
“ Come again—will you, before you leave this country again 1” 
She told me that she was born in Ireland and had a German 
grandfather. She seemed to be the favourite amongst them 
all, for when I bought of their works and asked them to make 

varda King George V. of Hanover, He married Princess Marie of Saxe-Alten- 


1 Afters 
burg, 18th February 1843. 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge. See p. 434. 
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up my bill, they called Marie Josepha to summon it up, and she 
said to me, “Do not stay for that; we will send you your 
things with the bill.” Two hours after my visit to them I 
received my things, with a wreath of flowers besides as their 
gift to me; on the paper attached to it was written, “ To the 
Queen-Dowager, from the Reverend Mother and her Com- 
munity.” 

This old Reverend Mother, the Abbess, was very infirm, and 
could not get up from her chair. but she spoke very politely and. 
ladylike to me in French. She has been forty years in her 
present situation, and comes from Bretagne. The chaplain of 
the Convent is also an old Frenchman, end there are several 
other French nuns amongst them—one who had been con- 
demned to be guillotined in the Revolution, and was set at 
liberty just at the moment the execution was to have taken 
place. I should like to know whether these good nuns 
resumed again at once their silence when I left them, or 
whether they were permitted to talk over the events of that 
day... . Your most affectionately devoted Aunt, ADELAIDE. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Lat November 1842, 


. Many thanks for your most kind and amiable letter of 
the 28th, which I received yesterday. The prospect of the 
possibility of dearest Louise’s spending some time with us quite 
enchants us. and I hope and trust that you will carry your plan 
into execution. Our plans, which we only settled last night, 
are as follows :—the scarlet fever is on the decrease at Brighton, 
but not sufficiently so to justify our going there immediately ; 
80 we therefore intend going to Walmer with the children, but a 
very reduced suite (as the house is considerably smaller than 
Claremont). on the 10th, and to stay there till the 22nd inst., 
when we shall go to Brighton and remain there till the 13th of 
December. Now if dearest Louise would meet us there then, 
and perhaps come back with us here for a little while then ? 
Windsor is beautiful in December. 

The news of Lord Melbourne, I am thankful to say, sre 
excellent, and he improves rapidly under Dr Holland’s care, 
but his first seizure was very alarming‘ -I shal! not fail to 
convey your kind message to this worthy friend of ours. 





4 Ho bad a paralytic seizure, and never regained his former health or spirits, 
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I am so pleased at your account of Nemours and poor 
Héléne. Tatane! is not your favourite, is he ? 

Lord Douglas's? marriage with Princess M. of Baden é¢ 
settled; I shall of course treat her as a Princess of Baden—I 
can’t do otherwise {it is like Aunt Sophie? and Princess M. of 
Wiirtemberg who married Count Neipperg ‘)—and him as Lord 
Douglas, which won't please him. 

I wish Clem's marriage was no longer a sceret, now that it é 
settled, ag it is (forgive my saying it) really a fashion in our 
family to have these secrets de la comédic, when one is almost 
forced to tell a lie about what is true. I own I dislike these 
secrets; it was so with poor Marie and with Vecto. Now 
adicu / dearest, kindest Uncle, and believe me, always, your 
most affectionate Niece, Victoria R. 


Sir Robert Pecl to Queen Victoria. 
WHITRAALL, 11th November 1842, 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that he brought under 
the consideration of your Majesty's servants the questions re- 
lating to certain of the Crown Jewels, and the claim upon them 
preferred by the King of Hanover.’ 

In the course of the discussion it appeared to Sir Robert Peel 
that there were still some points in respect to this very em- 
barrassing question which required the grave consideration of 
legal authorities, and that it would not be prudent to take any 
step, even that of submitting the case to arbitration, without 
the highest legal authority. 

The submission to arbitration might avoid the evil (and a 
very great one it would be} of public controversy in a Court of 
Justice, and of public examination of membors of the Royal 
Family on a matter partly of a domestic nature; but on the 
other hand, great care must be taken that by submitting the 
case to the award of arbitrators, even should they be nominated 
altogether by your Majesty, we do not relinquish any fair 

1 Duo de Montpenal 
2 Alterwards eleventh Duke of amilton : he was married to Princess Mary on 28rd 


February following. 
Sister of the Duchess of Kent sad of the King of the Belgians, and the wife of Count 


4 Alfred, Count Neipperg, who died in 1865. 

5 The King claimed thens'on the ground that part belonged to the Crown of Tanovery 
snd part had been bequeathed to tim by Quoen Charlotte, ‘The matter was relerred 
to a Commission consisting of Lords ‘and Langdale, abd Chief Justice Tindal. 
‘The two former were divided ia opinion, and the Chief Justice died before the award 

that sion, substanti 


wea given, 
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advantage for the Crown of England which would have 
accompanied en appeal to the regularly constituted tribunals 
of the country. 

Your Majesty's Solicitor-General was employed as Counsel 
for the King of Hanover, and it has been thought therefore 
advisable to make the reference to the Attorney-General and 
to the Queen’s Advocate. 

Sir Robert Peel has attempted to bring every questionable 
point in the case submitted to them under the consideration of 
your Majesty's law advisers, and when their report shall be 
Teceived he will not fail to lay it before your Majesty. 

Sir Robert Peel had a personal interview a few days since 
with His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, on the sub- 
ject of a public provision for the Princess Augusta on the 
occasion of her marriage. 

Sir Robert Peel thought it advisable to enquire from the 
Duke of Cambridge, as the impression of the public {of which 
His Royal Highness is quite aware) is that he has e consider- 
ablo fortune of his own, independently of his annual allowance 
from Parliament. 

The Duke of Cambridge seemed entirely to share the im- 
pressions of Sir Robert Peel that in the present state of the 
country, and of the public revenue, great caution is requisite 
in respect to the proposal of @ grant of public money as a 
marriage portion to the Princess Augusta, and that it would be 
important that in any proposal to be made there should be 6 
goneral acquiescence on the part of the House of Commons. 

As the marriage is not to take place for some time it appears 
to Sir Robert Peel that it might be advisable to postpone a 
decision, at least in respect to the particular amount of any 
provision to be made, till a period nearer to the meeting of 
Parliament. 

A public intimation, or the public notoriety long before- 
hand of the intention to propose a grant of public money 
might, in the present temper of the times, interpose additional 
obstacles in the way of it. 

Sir Robert Peel proposes to return to Drayton Manor for a 
short time, and to leave London to-morrow morning. 


Lord Stanley to Queen Victoria. 
‘DOWNING STREET, 23rd November 1842, 
Lord Stanley, with his humble duty, has the honour of sub- 
mitting to your Majesty an original despatch from Lientenant- 
‘1 See ante, p. 437. 
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General Sir Hugh Gough, received this morning, detailing the 
triumphent successes which had crowned the exertions of your 
Majesty’s Naval and Military forces in China, and of the com- 
pletely satisfactory result in the execution of a Treaty of Peace 
with the Emperor of China, upon terms highly honourable to 
your Majesty and advantageous to this country. 

Lord Stanley learns from Lord Fitzgerald that he is alsa 
forwarding to your Majesty, by this messenger, the details 
which the same mail has brought of the complete and trium- 
phant issue of the campsign in Afghanistan, 

Lord Stanley trusts that he may be permitted to offer to 
your Majesty his humble congratulations upon intelligence so 
glorious to British Arms, and so important to British interests. 
It is difficult to estimate the moral effect which these victories 
may produce, not on Asia merely, but throughout Europe also, 
At the same moment your Majesty has brought to @ triumphant. 
issue two gigantic operations, one in the centre of Asia, the 
other in the heart of the hitherto unapproachable Chinese 
Empire. In the former, past disasters have been retrieved ; 
@ signal victory has been achieved on the very spot memorable 
for former failure and massacre ; the honour of the Britich 
‘Arms has been signally vindicated ; the interests of humanity 
have been consulted by the rescue of the whole of the prieoners ; 
and, after a series of victories, the Governor-General of India 
is free, without discredit, to enter upon measures of internal 
improvement, and having established the supremacy of British 
power, to carry on henceforth a more pacific policy. 

In China a termination has been put to the effusion of blood 
by the signature of @ treaty which has placed your Majesty’s 
dominions on a footing never recognised in favour of any 
foreign Power—a footing of perfect equality with the Chinese 
Empire ; which has obtained large indemnity for the past, and 
ample security for the future, and which has opened to British 
enterprise the commerce of China to an extent which it is al- 
most impossible to anticipate. It may interest your Majesty 
to hear that already enquiries are made in the City for super- 
intendents of ships to trade to Ningpo direct. ° 

Lord Stanley has taken upon himself to give orders in your 
Majesty's name for firing the Park and Tower guns in honour 
of these glorious successes. A Gazette extraordinary will be 
published to-morrow, the voluminous nature of the despatches 


1 Chapoo was taken by Sir Hugh Gough in Bey z in Jone the squadron, under Admiral 

William Parker, entered the waters of the Yane-tze, captured Chin-kiang-ta, and were 

sbout to aftack Nanking, when the treaty was concluded, embracing among other things 

4 payment by the Cainese of 21,000,000 dollars, the cession af Hong Kong, and the opening 
arts of Osaten, Anioy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shenghal, 
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rendering it necessary to take some time lest an important 
despatch should be omitted. 

All which is humbly submitted by your Majesty's most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, STANLEY. 


Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci to Queen Victoria. 
INvta Boann, 23rd Nonember 1842.4, 


Lord Fitzgerald, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
begs leave most humbly to inform your Majesty that the 
despatchos received from the Governor-General of India an- 
nounce the results of a series of most brilliant exploits by the 
armics under Major-General Nott and General Pollock in 
Afghanistan. 

Each of those armies has achieved a glorious victory over 
superior numbers of the enemy. 

The city of Ghuznee has been captured, and its formidable 
fortress utterly razed and destroyed. 

The survivors of the British garrison, which had capitulated 
in the spring of the year, and who had been reduced to slavery, 
have been redeemed from bondage, 

The splendid victory of General “Pollock has been. obtained 
over the army commanded by Akbar Khan in person, on the 
very spot where the greatest disaster had befallen the British 
Army on their retreat, and whero the last gun had been lost. 

On the 16th of September, General Pollock entered Cabul 
with his victorious troops and planted the Colours of your 
Majesty in the Bala Hissar, on the spot most conspicuous from 
the city. 

An extract from a letter from General Pollock to Lord Ellen- 
borough, dated at Cabul the 2ist of September, gives the most 
gratifying intelligence that ail the British prisoners, with the 
exception of Captain Bygrave, have been rescued from Akbar 
Khan, and were expected in the British camp on the 22nd of 
September. 

1 The mall, which informed Ministers of the Chinese euccess, also brought the newa 
of the capture of Cabul. Genersi Nott (see anc, p. 402) had by the end of July completed 


hia preparations, and marebed upon Ghuznee, having stranged to meet Pollock at Cabul, 
and having transferred the Scinde command to General England. Nott was betore 
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An extract from a letter from General Pollock announcing 
the redemption of the prisoners is also most humbly submitted 
to your Majesty, by your Majesty's most dutiful Subject and 
Servant, Firzcerap anp Vescr. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
ANDESSE, 21th Norember 1648, 


My pearest Vicrorta.—. . . I do not think, or 1 may say 
Iam pretty certain, because I have often sven Donna Maria’s 
Jetters, they hardly ever speak of politics, except just saying 
that they are surrounded by such very sad people without 
honour or honesty. I am sure they are not French at Lisbon 
beyond the kindly feelings which result from the recollection of 
Donna Maria’s stay at Paris. My constant advice has been to 
look exclusively to the closest alliance with England, and 
Ferdinand is now well aware of it; but you know that the 
Liberal party tried to even harm him by representing him as a 
‘mere creature of England. We live in odd times when really 
‘one very often thinks people mad ; their uncontrouled passions 
do not develop amiable feelings, but on the contrary every- 
thing that is bad and unreasonable. . . . 

You are a very affectionate and kind Mamma, which is very 

‘aisoworthy ; may Heaven preserve your dear little children ! 

‘ictoria is very clever, and it will give you great pleasure to 
see the development which takes place with children just at 
that time of life. What you say of Ernest is unfortunately but 
too true; that trick of exaggeration is one of the worst I al- 
most know, and particularly in people in high stations, as one 
finally knows not what to believe, and it generally ends with 
people disbelieving all such individuals do say. ... Your 
devoted Uncle, Leorotp R. 





Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
Water Castix, 25th November 1842, 


The Queen wishes Sir Robert to consider, and at an early 
period to submit to her, his propositions as to how to recom- 
ponse and how to mark her high approbation of the admirable 
conduct of all those meritorious persons who have by their 
strenuous endeavour, brought about the recent brilliant suc- 
eases in China and Afghanistan. 
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Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
WALMER CASTLE, 29th Tovember 1842, 


Approve of the G.C.B. given to— 
Sir H. Porricer. 
Sir W. Parker. 
General Nort. 
GENERAL PotLock. 
Likewise of the proposed pension to Sir R. Sale, and the 
Baronetey to Sir Hugh Gough. 

Thinks the latter very fit to sueceed Sir Jasper Nicols! as. 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Grants with pleasure the permission fo her troops engaged in 
Afghanistan to accept and wear the four medals which the 
Governor-General has had struck for the Indian Army, and 
hopes that besides gratifying the troops, it will have the bene- 
ficial effect of still furtherstrengthening thegood feeling existing 
between the two armies. Were it not for this impression, the 
Queen would have thought it more becoming that she herself 
should have rewarded her troops with a medal than leaving it 
to the Governor-General. 


Lord Ellenborough to Queen Victoria. 


Stilts, 18h October 1849, 


Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty to your 
Majeety, humbly offers to your Majesty his congratulation on 
the entire success which has attended the operations of the 
Fleet and Army under your Majesty’s direction in the Yantze- 
Kiang.? and submits to your Majesty the general order which, 
on the receipt of the intelligence of that success and of the peace 
concluded with the Emperor of China upon the terms dictated 
by your Majesty, he issued to the Army of India, 

Your Majesty will have observed that in the letter of the 
4th of July to Major-General Nott, that officer was instructed 
to bring away the gates of the Temple of Somnauth, from the 
tomb of Mahmood of Ghuznee, and the club of Mahmood also. 

‘The club was no longer upon the tomb, and it seems to be 
doubtful whether it wea taken away by some person of Lord 
Keane’s Army in 1839, or by Shah Sooja, or whether it was 
hidden in order to prevent its being taken away at that time, 


pijhiltat-Geoera) Sir Jasper Nicole (1778-1840), created & K.C.B. for his servis at 
ore, 
2 Boe ante, p. 441, note 1. 
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The gates of the Temple of Somnauth have been brought 
away by Major-General Nott. 

These gates were taken to Ghuznee by Sultan Mahmood in 
the year 1024. The tradition of the Invasion of India by Sultan 
Mahmood in that year, and of the carrying away of the gates 
after the destruction of the Temple, is still current in every 
part of India, and known to every one. So earnest is the desire 
of the Hindoos and of all who are not Mussulmans to recover 
the gates of the Temple, that when ten or twelve years ago 
Runjeet Singh was making arrangements with Shah Sooja for 
assisting him in the endeavour to recover his throne,! he wished 
to make a stipulation that when Shah Sooja recovered his power 
he should restore the gates to India, and Shah Sooja refused. 

Lord Ellenborough tranamits for your Majesty's information 
a copy of the Address he intends to publish on announcing that 
the gates of the Temple will be restored.? 

‘The progress of the gates from Ferozepore to Somneuth will 
be one great national triumph, and their restoration to India 
will endear the Government to the whole people? 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Wrspaon CASTLE, 18:h December 1842, 


Dearest Unctz,—I have to thank you for two most kind 
letters of the 5th and 8th. I can report very favourably of 
the healths of young and old ; we are all very flourishing, and 
have since yesterday perfectly May weather. Clear, dry frost 
would be wholesome. 

Victoire gave me yesterday a much better account of poor 
little Robert.‘ 

In Portugal affairs seem quieted down, but Ferdinend is 
imprudent enough to say to Mamma that he would be wretched 
to lose Dietz (very naturally), and would not be at all sorry to go 
away. Now, this is folly, and_a most dangerous language to 
hold, as if he entertains this, I fear the Portuguese will some 
deau matin indulge him in his wishes. 

The news from Spain are better, but I must own frankly to 
‘you, that we are all disgusted at the Prench intrigues which have 


1 See ante pi 1 

Eine iganit of 300 years,” he wrote in this rather theatrical proclamation, “is a 
Jamavengeds Thegatesdl hs tonpie of Soranactn so og tue memorial of your tarailie- 
‘tion, are become the proudest record of your national glory. . . . You will yourselves, 


‘with all honour, tranzmit the gaves of sandsl-wood, through your respective territories, 
‘Yo the restored ‘Temple of Bomasuth.” 

3 See pout, pp. 463, 45%, and 477. 

4 The lntaat Duc de Charwes, 
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without a doubt been at the bottom of it all, and can, I fear, be 
traced very close to the Tuileries. Why attempt to ruin a 
country (which they luckily cannot succeed in) merely out of 
personal dislike to a man who certainly has proved himself 
capable of keeping the country quiet, and certainly is by far 
the most honest Spaniard in existence, whatever crimes or faults 
the French may choose to bring against him. And what will 
be the effect of all this ¢ A total dislike and mistrust of France, 
and a still closer alliance with England. I have spoken thus 
freely, as a repetition of last year’s scenes is too much to remain 
silent, and as I have ever been privileged to tell you, dearest 
Uncle, my fectings, and the truth. 

Poor Lord Hill's death, though fully expected, will grieve 
you, as it has grieved us. 

Tam much amused at what you say about Charles, and shall 
toll it him, when I write to him. Believe me, always, your 
most affectionate Niece, Vicronia R. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 10h December 1842, 


The Queen is very desirous that something should be done 
for Major Malcoln* (who was the bearer of “ the news of Vic- 
tory and Peace”), either by promotion in the Army or by any 
other distinction. He is a very intelligent and well-informed 
ofticer, and has been employed in China both in a Civil and 
Military capacity, and has made, and is going to make again, a 
long journey at a very bad time of the year, though suffering 
severely at this moment from ague. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
Winpson CASTLE, 261k December 1842, 


Tho Queen thanks Sir Robert for his letter of the 23rd. She 
thinks that Major Maleolm’s going back to China the bearer of 
verbal instructions as well as written ones will greatly facilitate 
the matter and prevent misunderstandings, which at such 
great distance are mostly fatal. The Queen joins in Sir Robert’s 
opinion, that before coming to a final arrangement it will be 
most valuable to have Sir H. Pottinger’s opinion upon your 
present message, and thinks it much the best thac Sir H. should 


1 In such cases it has been usual to confer some distinction, 
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in the meantime be entrusted with the extraordinary full powers 
for concluding any provisional arrangements, as she belioves 
that very great confidence may be placed in him, Lord Stan- 
ley’s suggestions strike the Queen as very judicious and calcu- 
lated to facilitate the future Government of Hong-Kong. 

‘The Queen hopes to hear more from Sir Robert when sho 
sees him here, which she hopes to do from Monday the 8nd to 
Wednesday the 4th. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
DRayT0N MANOR, 26th December 1842, 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
end with reference to enquiries made by your Majesty when 
Sir Robert Peel was last at Windsor, on the subject of the 
Scotch Church and the proceedings of the last General Assem- 
bly, begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that the Moderator 
of the Assembly has recently addressed a letter to Sir Robert 
Peol, requiring an answer to the demands urged by the General 
Amombly in @ document entitled a Protest and Declaration of 

‘ight. 

The demands of the General Assembly amount to a revorsal 
by Law of the recent decisions of the Court of Session and of the 
House of Lords, and to@ repeal of the Act of Queen Anne, which, 
eatablishes the Hight of Patronage in respect to Livings in tho 
Church of Scotiand. 

That Act by no means gives any such absolute right of ap- 
pointment to the Crown or other patrons of Livings, as exists 
in England. It enables those legally entitled to the patronage 
to present a clergyman to the Living, but the Church Courts 
have the power, on valid objections being made and duly sus- 
tained by the parishioners, to set aside the presentation of the 
patron, and to require from him a new nomination. 

The Church, however, requires the absolute repeal of the 
Act of Anne. 

An answer to the demands of the Church will now become 
requisite. 

1 The famous Auchterarder case had decided that, notwithstanding the vetoinz by 
‘the congregation of the nominee of the patron, the V’resbytery must take him on trial 
it qualified by life, learaing, and doctrine,—in other words, that the Act of Anne, sub 
SEE RIE AR Gtk Sens eacanhe ie meet, 
a miaiater bind boen nominated to Marnock, and 261 oat of 300 bead of talc 
RS Scns ar ten ras. a neeae ae Raa 


phere the civil power, and the General Assembly, oa the motioa of Dr Chalmers 
‘and declared their parishes vacant. 
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Sir James Graham has been in communication with the law 
advisors of your Majesty in Scotland upon the legal questions 
involved in this matter, and will shortly send for your Majesty's 
consideration the draft of a proposed answer to the General 
Assembly. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 


DRAYTON Manon, 30th December 1842. 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
‘and rejoices to hear that your Majesty approved of the letter 
which, with your Majesty's sanction, James Graham pro- 
poses to write to the Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. 

Sir Robert Peel fears that there is too much ground for 
the apprehensions expressed by your Majesty in respect to 
future embarrassment arising out of the position of the Church 
Question in Scotland. 

Sir Robert Peel saw yesterday a letter addressed by Dr 
Abercrombie? the eminent physicien in Edinburgh, to Sir 
George Sinclair,’ declaring his conviction that the Secession of 
Ministers from their Livinga woud take place to a very great 
eztent—would comprise very many of the Ministers most dis- 
tinguished for learning and professional character, and would 
meet with very general support among their congregations. 

Sir Robert Peel hes little doubt that ® serious crisis in the 
History of the Church of Scotland is at hand, and that the result 
of it will be greatly to be lamented; but still he could not 
advise your Majesty to seek to avert it by the acquiescence in 
demands amounting to the abrogation of important civil rights 
and to the establishment in Scotland of an ecclesiastical domina- 
tion independent of all control. . . . 

He ia very confident that your Majesty will feel that in the 
present state of the controversy with the Church of Scotland, 
there is peculiar reason for taking the greatest care that every: 
ininister presented to a Crown Living should be not only above 
exception, but should, if possible, be pre-eminently distin- 
guished for his fitness for a pastoral charge. 
qui tan rey the Aseray and presented Parinnen by hr Pox Mai er 
te debate on it ia the Commons, preparations were made throughout Scotland for the 
Becession of the non-fntrusionists, as they were called, which event took place on 1Sth Bay 
‘4848, when sbout 800 Ministers, headed by Chalmers, seceded from the Old Kick, and 
OP icha Abecpeme (1780-144), 00 of te et cooing phyians ix Boo 
and a great medical writ He left the poebimed hs me me 

3 Sir George ‘Sacha £ (1780-1868), MP. ter Calcaseasatire, was a supporter of the 
‘ntiPatronage Society, and joined the Free Chursh, 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
BROCKET HALL, S0th Deoember 1842. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has been much delighted this morning by receiving your 
Majesty's letter of the 28th. He was the more gratified, as he 
had begun to be a little annoyed at being such a very long time 
without hearing from your Majesty 

Lord Mahon has sent Lord Melbourne his book.! Lord 
Melbourne has not yet read it, but he has read the review of it 
in the Quarterly, which seems to be a sort of abstract or abridg- 
ment of the book. The effect of writing it in French has na- 
turally been to direct ali attention and criticism fromm the merits 
of the work to the faults of the French. People who have 
read the work speak of it as entertaining, and the times are 
curious and interesting. The characters engaged in them, 
striking and remarkable. Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear 
that Pottinger’s conduct is so universally approved. He always 
appeared to Lord Melbourne to be & man of great ability, 
resolution and discretion, and Lord Melbourne much rejoices 
that he has turned out so. 

Hailam’s opinions Lord Melbourne believes to be in general 
sound, and such es have been held and approved by the most 
able and constitutional statesmen in this country, 

Lord Melbourne is much rejoiced to hear of the Princess and 
the Prince of Wales, and also that your Majesty is pursuing 
your studies quietly, cheerfully, and heppily. 

‘Lord Melbourne is very sensible of the interest which the 
Baron takes in his health and which he warmly reciprocates. 
‘There is no man whom he esteems more, nor of whose head and 
heart he has e better opinion. 

We expect here to-morrow the Duchess of Sutherland * and 
Lady Elizabeth Gower,’ who have been kind enough to propose 
to pay Lord Melbourne a visit. 

4 Euot ow tao he grand Condi. attrwarde peblched tn Brgiis, 


2 Formerly Mistross of 
3 Afterwards Duchess of Argyll. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER XIi 


Reurzarep debates took place during the year (1843) on the Corn 
Lawa, the agitation againat them steadily growing, Mr Cobden 
coming on one occasion into violent conflict with the Premier. The 
events of the previous year in Afghanistan were also the eubject of 
constant discussion in Parliament. A movement of some importance 
took placo in Wales in opposition to the increasing number of toll- 
bara, banda of rioters dressed in women's clothes and known as 
“ Rebecca and her daughters," demolishing the gates and committing 
acts of greater or leas violence. A verse in Genesis (xxiv. 60) fanci- 
fully applied gave rise to this name and disguise. 

In Scotland the syetem of private pattonage: ‘in the Established 
Kirk had become very unpopular, the Act of Anne in favour of the 
nomination by lay patrons, and the control given to the Law Courts 
over the revising action of the Presbytery being ultimately modified 
by a declaration of the General Assembly known as the Veto Act. 
But i¢ was decided in what was called the Strathbogie case that the 
‘veto was illusory, the disruption of the old Kirk followed, and on 18th 
May Dr Chalmers and five hundred other ministers seceded from it in 
order to form the Froe Church, 

In Iroland the agitation for Repeal was at its height. O'Connell, 
an orted by the Nation newspaper, founded a Repeal Association 

ublin, and monater moetings were held on Sundays on some 
Soapanes spot of free and historic associations to claim the 
re-establishment of a Parliament on College Green. It was believed 
that @ quarter of a million people were present on one occasion, 
and the Government, alarmed at the absolute power wielded by 
O'Connell over these huge bodies of men, reeolved to prohibit the 
meetixgs, and somewhat tardily issued a Proclamation against that 
announced for Clontarf on 8th October. O'Connell accordingly 
disbanded the meeting, but his action did not please his more zealous 
supporters, and his ascendency came to an end. The agitation 
collapsed and the principal actors were arrested. 

A military duel fought in the summer of this year, in which » 
colonel in the Army was shot by his brother-in-law, made the code 
of honour existing on the subject s burning question, the criminal 
law of homicide being the same then as now. On Prince Albert's 
Suggestion, the question was taken up by the heads of the Army 
end Nav nd the Articles of War were in the following year amended 
#0 a8 to admit of an apology and a tender of redress. 

‘The better feeling existing between this country and France 
enabled the Queen and Prince to visit Louis Philippe at the Ch&tesa 
@Eu, 
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CHAPTER XII 
1843 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 4ch January 1643, 


Draresr UnctE,—. .. We have been very gay ; danced into 
the New Year, and again Jast night, and were very merry, 
though but @ very small party ; youngand old danced. Good 
Lord Melbourne was here from Saturday till this morning, 
looking very well, and I almost fancied happy old times were 
returned ; but alas! the dream is past / He enquired much 
after you. 

Now adieu! Ever your devoted Niece, Vicrozra R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
ChaKaMoxT, 10¢h January 1843, 


My pearest Uncre,—I am happy to write to you again 
from this so very dear and comfortable old place, where you 
will have heard from Louise that we arrived with our dear 
Pussy on Thursday last. We are all so particularly well, in- 
cluding Pussy, that we intend, to my great delight, to prolong 
our stay till next Monday. This place has a peculiar charm 
for us both, and to me it brings back recollections of the happiest 
days of my otherwise dul childhood—where I experienced such 
kindness from you, dearest Uncle, which has ever since con- 
tinued. It is true that my last stay here before I came to the 
‘Throne, from November '36 to February °37, was a peculiarly 
painful and disagreeable one, but somehow or other, I do not 
think: of those times, but only of all the former so happy ones. 
Victoria plays with my old bricks, ete., and I think you would 
be pleased to see this and to see her running and jumping in 
the flower garden, as old—though I fear still little —Victoria of 
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former days used to do. She is very well, and such an amuse- 
ment to us, that I can’t bear to move without her ; she is eo 
funny and speaks so well, and in French also, she knows almost 
everything ; she would therefore get on famously with Char- 
lotte... 

Might I ask you some questions about Joinville’s match,t 
which interests me much ? First of all, have you heard of his 
arrival at Rio? Secondly, if the Donna Francesca pleases, is 
he empowered at once to make the demand, or must he write 
home first ? How nice it would be if the two marriages could 
take place at once; but I suppose, under any circumstances, 
that could not be. . . . 

‘Alexandrine is nearly quite recovered; she writes such 
pretty, affectionate, kind letters, poor dear child, and is so 
fond of Ernest. I must say I think he seems improved, as he 
Bikes to live quietly with her, and apeaks of her too with the 
greatest affection. 

Now, my dearest Uncle, let me take my leave, begging you 
to believe me, always, your devoted Niece, Victoria R, 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Bnocwer Hatt, 12 January 1843. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for your letter of the 9th inst. 
which he received yesterday. Every letter that he receives 
from your Majesty brings back to his mind the recollection of 
times, which, though they were clouded with much care and 
anxiety, were still to Lord Melbourne a period of much happi- 
ness and satisfaction. . . . 

Haliam hes not written e History of the Church, but in all 
his books there is necessarily much ebout the Church, and 
much that is worthy of mention. A short History of the 
Church is, Lord Melbourne fears, not to be found, the subject 
is so large and so difficult that it cannot be treated shortly. 
Dr Short * hes written and published 4 clever, brief, and dis- 
tinct summary, but it relates principally to the Church of 
England, and in order to be fully understood, requires to be 
read by one who hes already some acquaintance with the 


subject. 
The book which your Majesty remembers Lord Melbourne 
3 Bivon anno the Francescs of Brazi} on Ist Mar. 


‘Princess Franoesce 
of Rovder und Aan. aftereerss of St Aseph FIM Dook, a Sketch of the 
Bisory of he Charch of England us posiabed 1882. 
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reading is the production of Dr Waddington! whom your 
Majesty, under Lord Melbourne's recommendation, made Dean 
of Durham, which dignity he now holds. It is a very good 
book, 

‘Adolphus’s? History is by no means a bad book, and will 
give your Majesty the facts of the beginning of the reign of 
George III. well and accurately enough. The Duke of Sussox 
once told Lord Melbourne that he had asked his father whether 
Adolphus's account of the beginning of his reign was correct, 
and that the King had replied that substantially it waa so, but 
that there were some mistakes, and thet what had been done 
by one person was often attributed to another. Adolphus’s 
History will receive some illustration from Horace Walpole's 
letters of that period. . . 

Lord Melbourne thinks that he is really getting rid of the 
gout, and gathering strength. He still has some doubt 
whether he shall be able to go up for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Melbourne begs to renew to your Majesty the 
warm and respectful assurance of his gratitude and attech- 
ment. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
CaxrorD Hovsm, Friday. 12th January 1843, 


My pearest NIEcE,— . As you take so kind an interest 
in our dear Thesy,? I send you # letter which I have received 
from her mother-in-law, with an excellent account of her and 
her infant. Her happiness is a great blessing, and I thank 
God that she is so well this time. Can you imagine her with 
two boys ? It seems so odd, for it is but a short time since she 
was here with us. How time flies rapidly. I own I was not a 
Little surprised to find that you are probably the godmother ; 
or is the little boy only to be named after you? I remember 
well what you said to me when I was asked to be the godmother 
of the first boy, “ that I could not accept it,” as I must not take 
the responsibilities attached to a sponsor with a Roman 
Catholic child. On that ground slone, and having learned 
your opinion which sanctioned my own, I refused it then at 
the risk of offending the dear parents. Now, after all that was 
said on the subject, if you have accepted the offer of becoming 


Waddington (1702-1800), Desa of Durham, published tn 1883 the History of 
the Chorch fom the Earliset ager to te Fejormataon. 
2 Jon Adolphus, barrister, wrote a history of England trom 2740 to 1785. 
‘Thértse, daughter of the Prince of Hobenlohe-Schillingsturst, and wile 
-Waldenbarg. 
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sponsor to this little Victor, you, as the Head of the English 
Church, give to understand that J was wrong in my notions of 
the duties which our Church imposes upon sponsors, having 
refused what you accepted. I tell you fairly and openly that 
it has vexed me, but of course I say this only to yourself, 
dearest Victoria, and not to any one else, for it does not be- 
came me to find fault with what you please todo. But I could 
not ontirely pass it over in silence, and regret: that my former 
refusal must now become doubly annoying to my relations. 
1 beg your pardon for thus frankly stating my feelings to you 
on a subject. which I shail now despatch from my mind, and I 
trust you will not take it ill, and excuse me for having men- 
tioned it to you alone. . . . Your most attached and devoted 
Aunt, ADELAIDE. 


Queen Victoria to Quecn Adelaide. 
CLAREMONT, 15th January 1843, 


Tam at a loss to comprehend, my dear Aunt, what you mean 
by saying that you refused being godmother to Thesy’s first 
child, as J had sanctioned your doing so. I never remember 
even talking to you on the subject, but only heard from Mamma, 
that you had refused doing so—which I was surprised at. I 
therefore felt no hesitation in accepting the offer of Thesy, 
particularly as L am already godmother to one of the children 
of Prince Esterhazy’s daughter. I am grieved, dearest Aunt, 
that this occurrence should snnoy you, but I can assure you 
that I do not remember ever having spoken to you on the 
subject at all. 


Lord Stanley to Queen Victoria. 
DOWNING STREET, 19:h January 1843, 


Lord Stanley, with his humble duty, submits to your 
Majesty that in pursuance of the permission which your 
Majesty was pleased to give him personally, he hes this day 
offered to Sir Charles Metcalfe’ the Governor-Generalship of 
Canada; and Lord Stanley has much satisfection in adding 
that the offer has been readily and thankfully accepted. This 
appointment, Lord Stanley is convinced, is, under the cireum- 


1 Netcalfe bed had a long Indian career, and for « year had been Provisional Governor; 
Generai, when he removed th ie restrietloog on the of the Press. He was created 
A peer in 1845, but never took his eest. ‘He resigned his post at the end of that year, 


und died soon after. 
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stances, the best which could have been made, and he believes 
not only that it will be generally approved, but that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe's long experience and tried discretion will afford the 
best prospect of conducting the affairs of Canada safely and 
successfully through the present crisis. As Sir Charles Met- 
calfe will naturally be anxious previous to his embarkation 
(which, however, will probably not take place for at least six 
weeks} to have the honour of being presented to your Majesty 
on his appointment, Lord Stanley hopes he may be honoured 
by your Majesty’s commands as to the time when it may be 
your Majesty’a pleasure to admit him to an audience. Perhaps 
Sir Charles's attendance after the Council at which your 
Majesty's Speech on the opening of the Session has to be 
settled, may give your Majesty as little trouble as any time 
that could be named. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty's most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, STANLEY. 





Sir Robert Peel to the Prince Albert. 
Wartenant, 20th January (1848). 


Smr,~I have the painful duty of acquainting your Royal 
Highness that Mr Drammond, my Private Secretary, was 
shot at this day about quarter past three o'clock, in the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross.! 

Two pistols were discharged, the first close to Mr Drum- 
mond’s back, the second after the assassin had been seized by 
4 policeman. 

‘The ball entered in the back and has been extracted, after 
passing round the ribs. I have just left Mr Drummond's 
house. No vital part appears to have been injured, and there 
is no unfavourable symptom whatever. 

The assassin gives his name MacNaghten, and appears to be 
@ Glasgow man. 

Two five-pound notes were, I understand, found upon his 
person, and a receipt for £750 given to Daniel MacNaghten, 
confirming, therefore, the man’s account of his name. 

We have not hitherto been able to discover that this man 
had any alleged grievance or complaint against the Treasury 
or any public office. 

He has been loitering about the public offices for the lest 
fortnight, and being questioned, I understand, some days 


1 Edward Drummond had been Private Secretary to Canning, Ripon, and Wellington, 
TE Till a to Peel, aod was very popular he was in his fifty-Grat year, He Bad jart 
left his acle’s Bank st Charing Cross, when lie waa shot. 
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since, by the Office Keeper of the Council office, said he 
was @ policoman. This, of course, for the purpose of evading 
further enquiry. 

The policeman who apprehended the man, says that he 
heard the man exclaim after firing the shots: “ He or she (the 
policeman is uncertain which) shall not disturb my peace of 
mind any more.” 

These are all the particulars I have heard or learned. I am 
afraid I have given them to your Royal Highness in s hurried 
manner, I have thought it better to convey this information 
to Her Majesty, through the kind intervention of your Royal 
Highness, than by a direct communication to the Queen. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with sincere respect, your 
Royal Highness’s most faithful and humble Servant, 

Ropesr Pert. 


Sir Robert Pcel to Queen Victoria. 
WEHITEHALL, 21st January 1843. 


Sie Robert Peel begs leave to mention to your Majesty a 
fact which has not hitherto transpircd—and of which he was not 
aware until he had an interview this morning with Sir James 
Graham. 

On the Inspector Tierney going into the cell of MacNaghten 
this morning, he said to MacNaghten: ‘I suppose you are 
aware who is the person whom you have shot ?” 

He (MacNaghten) said: ‘“ Yes—Sir Robert Peel.” 

From this it would sppear that he bad mistaken Mr Drum- 
mond for Sir Robert Peel. 

The Magistrate thought it better not to have this evidence 
at present placed on record. 


Str Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
WHITERALL, 25h January 1848, 


Sir Robert Peel presenta his humble duty te your Majesty, 
and has the very painful duty to report to your Majesty the 
fatal consequences of the attack on Mr Drummond. 

He breathed his last this morning about half-past ten 
o'clock. 

A very unfavourable change took place last night, and no 
hopes were entertained after seven o'clock in the evening. 
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This sad event has hed such an effect on Lady Peel, and all 
the circumstances attending it are so distressing to Sir Robert 
Peel, that relying upon your Mejesty’s great kindness, he ven- 
tures to express a hope that your Mejesty will have the good- 
ness to permit Sir Robert and Lady Peel to remain for the 
present in London, or should your Majesty desire to see Sir 
Robert Peel before Wednesday next, to allow him to wait upon 
your Majesty in the morning of any day which your Majesty 
may be pleased to name. 

He need scarcely assure your Majesty that nothing but such 
sad event as that which has occurred would induce him to 
preter this request to your Majesty. 

Sir Robert Peel encloses such further information as has 
reached him respecting MacNaghten. 

He does not hesitate to send to your Majesty every word 
of information of the least importance which he receives. . . . 

The evidence of his mental delusion is strong, but it must bo 
borne in mind that he was exactly the instrument which others 
would employ. 

Sir Robert Peel has no reason for surmising this to be the 
case, but the possibility of it ought not and shall not be over- 
looked. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
WEXTEMALL, 26h January 1643, 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and makes no apology for frequently writing to your Majesty 
on the painful subject in respect to which your Majesty has 
manifested so deep an interest. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly thinks that your Majesty’s obser- 
vations with respect to the clear distinctions in the cases of 
insenity are most just. It will be most unfortunate indeed if 
the Law does not attach its severest penalty to a crime so 
premeditated and so deliberately and savagely perpetrated, 
as that of MacNaghten. 

The Jury are, however, the sole judges on this point, that is 
to say, it reata with them exclusively, either to find an absolute 
verdict of guilty of murder, or to acquit on the ground of 
inganity. 

MacNaghten will be charged with the offence of murder, and 
every effort will be made to bring him to condign punishment. 

‘His counsel will probably endeavour to establish his insanity. 

Nothing can be more collected and intelligent in many re- 
spects than his conduct in prison. He was conversing with the 
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gaoler, and seemed not disinclined to unburden his mind, 
when he suddenly stopped and enquired from the gaoler 
whether such conversations as that which he was holding went 
beyond the prison walls. 

On being informed that no security could be given that they 
would remain secret, he said he should hold his tongue, but 
that all would come out by and by. 

Sir Robert Peel takes the liberty of enclosing for your 
Majesty's perusal a note which he has just received from Miss 
Emily Eden, sister of Lord Auckland, and of Mrs Charles 
Drummond. 

If it should be in your Majesty's power to assign apartments 
at some futuro poriod to Miss Drummond, who lived with her 
brother Edward, and was mainly dependent upon him, it 
would be avery great comfort to a lady of the most unexcep- 
tionable conduct, and most deeply attached to her poor brother, 








Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
DROCKET TALL, 26th January 1845. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He hes beon much gratified this morning by receiving your 
Majesty's lotter of the 23rd; he has determined upon follow- 
ing your Majesty's advice, and upon not hazarding the throw- 
ing himself back by coming up to London and attempting to 
attend the House of Lords at the commencement of the 
Session. ‘Che assassination of Mr Drummond, for Lord Mel- 
bourne fears it must be called so, is indeed a dreadful thing. 
Lord Melbourne is not surprised. for people are very apt to 
turn all their wrath and indignation upon the man from whom 
they actually receive an answer which they do not like. without 
in the least considering whether he is really responsible for it. 
Lord Melbourne used often to be himself assailed with threats 
of personal viclence. Sometimes he took notice of them by 
swearing the peace against those who used them. and having 
them bound over in sureties. Sometimes he disregarded them, 
put he does not think it either prudent or justifiable entirely 
to neglect such intimations. Lord Melbourne does not wonder 
that this event brings to your Majesty's recollection what has 
taken place in your own case. 

Hallam is, in Lord Melbourne's opinion, right aoout Ireland. 
Her advocates are very Joud in their outery, bat she has not 
really much to complain of. 

Lord Melbourne was very glad to hear of the marriage of 
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Prince Augustus of Coburg with the Princess Clémentine, as 
he apprehends that the connection must be very agreeable to 
your Majesty. 

Lord Melbourne begs to be respectfully and affectionately 
remembered to His Royal Highness. 


Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 
WAITERALL, 28th January 1843, 


Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to inform your 
Majesty, that the prisoner Daniel MacNaghton was fully com- 
mitted for trial this afternoon. He was not defended before 
the Magistrates; but in his manner he was quite cool, in- 
telligent, and collected; he asked no questions, but he ex- 
pressed a wish to have copies of the Depositions. 

His trial will probably commence on Friday or Saturday 
next, and there is reason to believe thet, at the request of his 
relatives in Glasgow, counsel will be retained, and that the plea 
of insanity will be raised in his defence.t 

Every preparation is in progress to meet this vague and 
dangerous excuse. It wil} turn out that the pistols were 
bought at Paisley by MacNaghten on the 6th of August last ; 
and information has reached Sir James Graham, which, he 
thinks, will prove that MacNaghten is e Chartist, thet he has 
attended political meetings at Glasgow, and that he has taken 
a violent part in polities. He yesterday saw a Presbyterian 
clergyman, who prayed with him; who pointed out the 
atrocity of his crime, the innocence of his victim, the pangs of 
sorrowing relatives, and who exhorted him to contrition and 
repentance. Some impression was made at the moment ; but 
his general demeanour is marked by cold reserve and hardness 
of heart. 








Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
BRocker Hah, 2né February 1848. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks much for the letter of the 30th ult., which he 
received here yesterday morning. He believes it is more 
prudent not to go to London, but he greatly regrets that his 


pebgiit Tot detonded by four coonsel, tncinding Mr Cockburn, afterward Lord Chiet 
justice. 
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not doing so will deprive him for so long a time of the honour 
and pleasure of seeing your Majesty. 

The Duke of Sussex acquainted Lord Melbourne and took 
his opinion before he issued his cards for the dinner. Lord 
Melbourne does not think that he can have any idea of playing 
the part to which Lord Erroll alluded. It is better that a 
dinner should be given somewhere. He having nothing of the 
kind would look tuo much like giving up the whole business and 
disbanding the party. Lord Melbourne entirely agrees with 
your Majesty as to the political conduct which ought to be 
pursued by the members of the Royal Family, but he re- 
members no time in which they have been induced to act with 
80 much prudence and propriety. Your Majesty will see in 
Adolphus the very prominent share which the Duke of Cumber- 
Jand,! the General of Culloden, took in the Party contentions of 
those days, Ho was e strong partisan and in a great measure 
the founder of the Whig party. Lord Melbourne has often 
hoard George IV. converse upon that subject, and he used to 
contend that it was quite impossible for a Prince of Wales in 
this country to avoid taking an active part in polities and 
political contentions. The fact is, that George III. did not 
discourage this in his own family sufficiently, and the King of 
Hanover always said that his father hed encouraged him in 
the active part which he took, and which certainly was euffi- 
ciently objectionable. 

‘The assassination of Drummond is indeed a horrible event. 
Lord Melbourne does not see as yet any clear, distinct, and 
certain evidence of what were the real motives and object of the 
man. But we shall hear upon his trial what it is that he urges. 
Your Majesty will, of course, recollect that the Jury acquitted 
Oxford, and there then was nothing to do but to acquiesce in 
the verdict. If the Jury should take e similar view of this 
man’s crime, it will be impossible for the Government to do 
anything to remedy the evil which Lord Melbourne thinks will 
be caused by such a decision. Lord Melbourne knew Mr 
Drummond pretty well. He used formerly to be much in 
Hertfordshire, both at Hatfield and at Gorhambury, and Lord 
Melbourne haz often met him at both places, and thought him 
with all the rest of the world, a very quiet, gentlemanly, and 
agreeable man. Lord Melbourne very well remembers the 
murder of Mr Perceva] and Bellingham’s trial. Lord Mel- 
bourne was then in the House of Commons, but was not present 

4 This Duke died anmarrted in 1765, and bis nephew, the fourth son of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, ot in 1766. He in his turn died without 


‘was crm 
kesue, in 1700, and in 1799 the fifth aon of TH. (afterwards King of Hanover) 
received the same title. Bere oe i 
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at the time the crime was perpetrated. There were differences 
of opinion as to the manner in which Sir James Mansfield 
conducted the trial. Many thought that he ought to have 
given more time, which was asked for on the part of the 
prisoner, in order to search for evidence at Liverpool. But 
the law which he laid down in his charge is certainly sound, 
correct, and reasonable. Lord Melbourne is very glad to think 
that your Majesty has not to go to the House of Lords to-day. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Bnocker HALL, Srd February 1848, 


... . Lord Melbourne thinks that the Speech was very well 
and judiciously drawn ; the only paragraph which he does not 
like is that about the American treaty.! It betrays too great 
an anxiety for peace, and too much fear of war.* 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
LAKES, Gth February 1843. 


My Betovep Vicrorra,—I am quite of your opinion about 
balls. Nothing can change what cannot change, and I consider 
all these things, which have always been a bore to me, as & 
matter of duty and not otherwise. The duties of station are 
to be fulfilled like the others, and my first and moat pleasant 
duty is to do all that your Uncle may command or wish. 
Your Uncle was much shocked by your answer about Miss 
Meyer,4 whom he considered of uncommon beauty, He is 
quite in love with her picture, and is very anxious to discover 
who she is. The other pictures of the book of beauty he aban- 
dons to you, and they ere certainly worthy of a book of ugliness. 
... Yours most devotedly, Louise. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
LAEKES, 10th February 1843. 


My pranesr Vicroria,— ... I am very much gratified 
by your having shown my hasty scrawl to Sir Robert Peel, 


1 Bee ante, pp. 368, 370, The treaty had been ted by Lord Ashbarton, 
2 * By the treaty which’ Her Majesty has coocluded with the United Btates of America, 
‘and by the edjustiment of those differences which, from their long continuance, had en- 
the preservation of peace, Her Majesty traste that the amlcabie relations of 

the two countries have bern confirmed.” 
3 Bugtnie Meyer, step-daughter of Colonel Gurwood, C.B.. married the first Viscount 
‘Eber, Master of tie alin “ihe Queen bed writen that ae did not admire tha syle 
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and that the sincere expression of a conscientious opinion 
should have given him pleasure. 

It was natural at first that you should not have liked to take 
him as your Premier; many circumstances united against 
him. But I must say for you and your family, as well as for 
England, it was a great blessing that so firm and honourable a 
man as Peel should have become the head of your Administra- 
tion. The State machine breaks often down in consequeace 
of mistakes made forty and fifty years ago; so it was in 
France where even Louis XIV. had already laid the first 
foundation for what happened nearly a hundred years after- 
wards. 

I believe, besides, Sir Robert sincerely and warmly attached 
to you, and as you say with great truth, quite above mere party 
feeling. Poor Lady Peel must be much affected by what has 
happened. . . . Your truly devoted Uncle, 

Lzororp R. 


Viscount Afelbourne to Queen Victoria, 
BROCKET Hatt, 12th February 1843. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to yout Majesty. 
He received here on Friday last, the 10th, your Majesty's letter 
of the 8th, which gave him great pleasure, and jor which he 
gratefully thanks your Majesty. Lord Melbourne is getting 
better, and hopes soon to be nearly as well as he was before 
this last attack, but he still finds his left hand and arm and 
his left leg very much affected, and he does not recover his 
appetite, and worse still, he is very sleepless at night, an 
evil which he is very little used to, and of which he is very 
impatient... . 

Lord Melbourne adheres to all he said about Lord Ash- 
burton and the Treaty, but he thinks more fire than otherwise 
would have taken place wes drawn upon Lord Ashburton by 
the confident declaration of Stanley that his appointment was 
generally approved. The contrary is certainly the case. 
There is much of popular objection to him from his American 
connection and his supposed strong American interests. Lady 
Ashburton, with whom he received a large fortune, is a born 
American. But he is supposed to possess much funded 
Property in that country, and to have almost as strong an 
intereet in its welfare as in that of Great Britain. With all 
this behind, it is a bad thing to say that his appointment was 
liable to no suspicion or objection. It seems to Lord Mel- 
bourne that what with Ellenborough with the Gates of Ghuznee 
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upon his shoulders, and Ashburton with the American Treaty 
round his neck, the Ministry have nearly as heavy a load upon 
them as they can stand up under, and Lord Melbourne would 
not be surprised if they were to lighten themselves of one or the 
other. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
BRocaerT Halu, 13ch February 1843. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has just recotlected thet in the letter which he wrote 
yesterday, he omitted to advert to a part of your Majesty’s 
jast to which your Majesty may expect some answer. He 
means the part relating to the character and situation of a 
Prince of Wales in this country. George IV. was so conscious 
of having mixed himself most unrestrainedly in polities, and of 
having taken a very general part in opposition to his father’s 
Government and wishes, that he was naturally anxious to 
exonerate himself from blame, and to blame it upon the neces- 
sity of his position rather than upon his own restloss and 
intermeddling disposition. But Lord Melbourne agrees with 
your Majesty that his excuse was neither valid nor justifiable, 
‘and Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty and the 
Prince may be successful in training and instructing the young 
Prince of Wales, and to make him understand correctly his 
real position and its duties, and to enable him to withstand the 
temptations and seductions with which he will find hiroself 
beset, when he approaches the age of twenty-one. It is true 
that Sir John made the observation, which Lord Melbourne 
mentioned to your Majesty, and which you now remember 
correctly. He made it to Sir James Graham, when he went to 
talk to him about the offence which William IV. had taken 
at the Duchess of Kent’s marine excursion ; and at the receiv- 
ing of royal salutes. Your Majesty was not very long in the 
situation of an acknowledged, admitted, and certain Heir 
Apparent, but still long enough to be aware of the use which 
those around you were inclined to make of that situation and 
of the petitions and applications which it naturally produced 
from others, and therefore to have an idea of the difficulties 
of it. 

Lord Melbourne heartily wishes your Majesty every success 
in the interesting and important task in which you are engaged 
of forming the character and disposition of the young Prince. 


1 ‘The Somnanth Proclamation created a good deal of ridicule, 
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Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
Caspoup House, 14h February 1843. 


My praresr Niecs,—Your delightful letter of Tuesday gave 
me auch pleasure and satisfaction that I must thank you with 
all my heart for it. Your happiness, and your gratitude for 
that happiness, is most gratifying to my feelings, having loved 
you from your infancy almost as much as if you had been my 
‘own child. It is therefore happiness to me to hear from your- 
self those expressions to which you gave vent. I thank God 
that you have such an excellent husband, so well calculated 
to make you happy and to assist you in your arduons duties by 
his advice, as well as his help in sharing your troubles. I pray 
that your domestic happiness may last uninterruptedly, and 
that you may onjoy it through a long, long period of many, 
many years. You cannot say too much of yourself and dear 
Albert when you write to me, for it is a most interesting subject 
to my heart, I assure you. 

‘What a shame to have put on darling little Victoria a 
powdered wig! Poor dear child must have looked very strange 
with it! Did her brother appear in einer Allonge-Periicke ? 

I shall hope to follow you to town early next month, and 
look forward with groat pleasure to seeing you 60 soon again. 
Forgive me my horrible scrawl, and with my best love to 
dearest Albert, believe me, ever, my dearest Victoria, your 
most affectionate and faithfully devoted Aunt, ADELAIDE. 


Pray tell your dear mother, with my affectionate love, that 
I will answer her letter to-morrow. 








Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WINDSOR Castux, Lath Fesruary 1843, 


My dearest Uncre,—Many thanks for your kind letter of 
the 10th, which I received on Sunday. I am only a little 
wee bit distressed at your writing on the 10th, and not taking 
any notice of the dearest, happiest day in my life, to which 1 
owe the present great domestic happiness I now enjoy, and 
which is much greater than I deserve, though certainly my 
Kensington life for the last six or seven years had been one of 
great misery and oppression, and I may expect some little 
retribution, and, indeed, after my accession, there was @ great 
deal of worry. Indeed I am grateful for possessing (really 
without vanity or flattery or blindness) the most perfect being as 
@ husband in existence, or who ever did exist ; and I doubt 
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whether anybody ever did love or respect another as I do my 
dear Angel! And indeed Providence has ever mercifully 
protected us, through manifold dangers and trials, and I feel 
confident will continue to do so, and then let outward storms 
and trials and sorrows be sent us, and we can bear all... . 

I could not help smiling at the exactitude about Monday 
the 198th of June; it js a great happiness to us to think with 
euch certainty (D.V.) of your kind visit, which would suit 
perfectly. A propos of this, I am anxious to tell you that we 
‘are full of hope of paying you in August a little visit, which 
last year was in so melancholy a way interrupted; but we 
think that for many reasons it would be better for us to pay 
you our first visit only at Ostend, and not at Brussels or Laeken ; 
you could lodge us anywhere, and we need then bring but very 
few people with us—it might also facilitate the meeting with 
Albert’s good old grandmother, who fears to cross the sea, and 
whose great wish is to behold Albert again—and would not be 
80 difficult (pour la lére fois) in many waya. I could, never- 
theless, see Bruges and Ghent from thence by help of tho rail- 
road, and return the same day to Ostend. 

What you say about Peel ia very just. Good Lord Mel- 
bourne is much better. 

I hope soon to hear more about Joinville and Donna Fran- 
cesca. Now, ever your devoted Niece, Vicrorta R. 


‘Wo are all very well (unberufen) and move, fo our horror, to 
town on Friday. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
WAHITERALL, 13th February (1843). 
‘(Saturday morning.) 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that the debate was 
brought to @ close this morning about half-past three o’elock. 
‘The motion of Lord Howick + was rejected by a large majority, 
the number being— 


For the Motion =. wwe 
Against it.) Fs) 805 
Majority . 2...) Ob 


‘The chief speakers were Mr R. Cobden and Lord John 


1 To go iuto Comraitzee on the depression of the manctactaring industry, ‘The debate 
tamed mainly on the Cora Leva. 
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Russell in favour of the motion, Mr Attwood, Lord Francis 
Egerton, and Sir Robert Peel against it. 

In the course of the evening there was much excitement 
and animated discussion, in consequence of the speech of Mr 
Cobden, who is the chief patron of the Anti-Corn Law League. 

Mr Cobden with great vehemence of manner observed more 
than once that Sir Robert Peel ought to be held individually 
responsible for the distress of the country.t 

Coupling these expressions with the language frequently 
held at the meetings of the Anti-Corn Lew League, and by the 
press in connection with it, Sir Robert Peel in replying to Mr 
Cobden charged him with holding language calculated to 
excite to personal violence. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Lincoln.* 
PUCKINGHAM TALACE, 18th February 1843. 


The Queen, immediately on her arrival yesterday, went to 
look as the new Chapel, with which she is much pleased, but 
was extremely disappointed to find it stil! in such a backward 
xtate. Aé it is of the utmost importance to the Queen to be 
able to use it very soon, shewishes Lord Lincoln would be so good 
as to hurry on the work as much as possible ; perhaps Lord 
Lincoln could increase the number of workmen, as there seemed 
to her to be very few there yesterday. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
Brocert Haut, 21st February, 1843. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received safely your Majesty's letter of the 18th inst. 
Lord Melbourne entreats your Majesty that you never will 
think for a moment that you can tire him by questions, or 
that it can be to him anything but a great pleasure to answer 
them. He will be only too heppy if any information that he 


1 TTo this attack Pee! replied with exousive warmth, amid the frantic cheering of his 
arr, who almost refused to heat Cobdea's explanatica in repiy. Pee, alarmed at the 


Htobject for assuaination. | For age of Pee! mast deeply. 

‘atrocious conduct ‘me ought not to be lost sight of,” he wrotein February 
E46 rapprochement was ected Uy tstter to : 
ol. i and a ‘to the matter by Disrgeli in the Hoape of ed 
etifectory explanatonn oc both sides’ 
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possesses or can procure can be of the least use or pleasure to 
your Majesty. Lord Melbourne conccives that your Majesty 
imust be surprised at his complaining of sleeplessness. He is 
much obliged by the suggestion of the camphor. He mentioned 
it to the gentleman who attends him, and he said that it was a 
very good thing, and certainly has a soothing end quieting 
effect, and that in fact there was some in the draught which 
Lord Melbourne now takes at night. But Lord Melbourne 
has taken to going down to dinner with those who are in the 
house, and sitting up afterwards until near twelve o'clock, and 
since he has done this he has slept better. We expect the 
Duke and Duchess of Bedford for two nights on Wednesday 
next. Lord and Lady Uxbridge and Ella and Constance often 
come over in the morning and eat their luncheon here, which 
Lord Melbourne takes very kindly of them. George Byngt 
came the other morning in a waistcoat of Peel's velveteen. 
Lord Strafford brought the whole piece off the manufacturer, 
and let George Byng have enough for a waistcoat. It is a dull 
blue stuff, and the device and inscription not very clear nor 
easy to make out. 

Adolphus is, as Aberdeen says, too rigidly Tory, but there 
are plenty of narratives:of the same period, such as Belsham? 
and others, of whom it may be said with equal truth thet they 
are too Whig. 

Lord Melbourne’ read the Edinburgh on Madame d’Arblay, 
which is certainly Macaulay's, but thought it unnecessarily 
severe upon Queen Charlotte, and that it did not do her justice, 
and also that it rather countenanced too much Miss Burney’s 
dislike to her situation. It appears to Lord Melbourne that 
Miss Burney was well enough contented to live in the Palace 
end receive her salary, but that she was surprised and dis- 
gusted as soon as she found that she was expected to give up 
some part of her time to conform to some rules, and to perform. 
some duty. Lord Melbourne is sorry to say that he missed 
the article on Children’s Booka,‘ a subject of much importance, 
and in which he is much interested. 

Lord Melbourne hes received the engraving of the Princess, 
and is much pleased by it, and returns many thanks. It is 
very pretty, very spirited, and as far as Lord Melbourne's 


1 Brother-io-law of Lord Oxbridge, and afterwards Earl of Strafford. 
2 Zhe alluron ja to « hoex played on the Prealer, by a preventation, made to him ot 
2 piece of the then novel fabric, velveteen, stamped with a free-trade design. Peel 
Afterwards the specimen 


wrote that he was unaware bore “any allusion to any 
matters which are the bias ‘of public controversy.” 
3 Williams Belsham (1782-1827) wrote, in twelve volumes, History of Oreat Britain 
to the Conctesion of 7 ihe Peace of doneno 
# In the Quarterly Review, Dy Lady 
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recollection serves him, very like. Lord Melbourne remains, 
ever, your Majesty's feithful, devoted, and attached Servant. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 


Warrewatx (40h March 1842). 
(Sunday morning.) 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
cand begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that the prisoner 
MacNaghten was acquitted last night, after a trial which lasted 
two days, upon the ground of insanity. 

The fuller account of the evidence which Sir Robert Peel 
thas aeon is on the accompanying newspaper. 

The only other information which has resched Sir Robert 
Peel is contained in @ note (enclosed) from Mr Maule, the 
solicitor to the Treasury, who conducted the prosecution. The 
three Judges! appear to have concurred in opinion, thet the 
evidence of insanity was go strong as to require a verdict of 
acquittal—and the Chief Justice advised the Jury to find that 
verdict without summing up the evidence or delivering any 
detailed charge upon the facts of the case and the law bearing 
upon them. 

It lamentable reftection that a man may be at the samo 
time 80 insane as to be reckless of his own life and the lives of 
others, and to be pronounced free from moral responsibility, 
and yet capable of preparing for the commission of murder 
with the utmost caution and deliberation, and of taking every 
atep which shall enable him to commit it with certainty. 








Sir Robert Pect to Queen Victoria. 
‘WrTEMALe, 10: March 1843, 


Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, begs 
leave to acquaint your Majesty that the House of Commons 
was occupied last night with the attack upon Lord Ellen- 
borough for the Somnauth Proclamation.* 

The motion was made by Mr Vernon Smith’ The resolu- 
tion proposed condemned the Proclamation as unwise, inde- 
corous and reprehensible. Mr Vernon Smith was followed by 

2 Chief Inetice Tindal, and Justices Williams and Coleridge. 
43 Seoantesp. 498 


3 Robert Vernon ‘Smith (1600-1872), sttarwards President of the Board of Control, 
soreated Lord Lyreden in 1859. 
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Mr Emerson Tennent,! one of the Secretaries to the Board of 
Controul. 

Mr Macaulay next spoke, end condemned the conduct of 
Lord Ellenborough in @ speech of great bitterness and great 
ability. 

The motion was negatived by a majority of 242 to 157. 

The minority included Lord Ashley, Sir Robert Inglis, and 
six other gentlemen, who generally support your Majesty's 
servants. 

The debate was a very animated one, with a strong infusion. 
of Party zeal. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
BUCEINGRAM PALACE, 12h March 1843, 


The Queen returns the paper of the Lord Chancellor's to 
Sir Robert Peel with her best thanks. 

The law may be perfect, but how is it that whenever a caso 
for its application arises, it proves to be of no avail? Wehave 
seen the trials of Oxford and MacNaghten conducted by the 
ablest lawyers of the day—-Lord Denman, Chief Justice Tindal, 
and Sir Wm. Follett,—and they allow and advise the Jury to 
pronounce the verdict of Not Quilty on account of Insaniiy,— 
whilst everybody is morally convinced that both malefactors 
wore perfectly conscious and eware of what they did! It 
appears from this, that the force of the law is entirely put into 
the Judge's hands, and that it depends merely upon his charge 
whether the law is to be applied or not. Could not the Legisla- 
ture lay down that rule which the Lord Chancellor does in his 
paper, and which Chief Justice Mansfield did in the case of 
Bellingham ; and why could not the Judges be bound to 
interpret the law in this and no other sense in their charges 
to the Juries ?* 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
‘FoREIGN OFFICE, 12h March 1843. 


Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
In obedience to your Majesty's commands he has endeavoured 


1 James Emerson (1904-1889), afterwards Sir Janes Emerson Tennent, MP. for Beltast, 
suthor of Letters from the etc. 
2 Bolicitor-General, His health gave way in middie Ilte, and he died in 1845, 
3 Tn camsequence of the manner in which the trial terminsted, and the feeling excited 
in the comtzy, the Hoose of Lords pat certain questions oa the sabject of criminal insanity 
to the Jadges, whose answers have been since considered ax establishing the law. 
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to consider the letter of the Grand Duke of Baden with refer- 
‘ence to the position of the Princess Mary' in this country. 
Lord Aberdeen does not find in the proceedings of the Con- 
ference of Great Powers at Vienna, et Aix la Chapelle, or at 
Paria, anything which can materially affect the question. 
The great difficulty with respect to the Princess appears ta 
arise from the fact that in this country the rank and pre- 
eodence of every person are regulated and fixed by law. 
Should your Majesty be disposed to deviate from the strict 
observance of this, although Lord Aberdeen cannot doubt 
that it would receive a very general acquiescence, it is still 
possible that the Princesa might be exposed to occasional 
dinappointinent and mortification... . 

There ix a consideration, to which Lord Aberdeen would 
humbly edvert, which may not altogether be unworthy of 
your Majesty's notice. Your Majesty does not wish to 
‘encourage alliances of this description ; and although there 
may be no danger of their frequent oceurrence, it cannot be 
denied that an additional inducement would exist if Princesses 
always retained their own rank in this country. 

On the whole, Lord Aberdeen would humbly submit to your 
Majesty that the Princeas might be received by your Majesty, 
in the firat instance, with such distinction as was due to her 
birt—either by @ Royal carriage being sent to bring her to 
your Majesty’s presence, or in any manner which your Majesty 
might command—with the understanding that she should 
permanently adopt the title and station of her husband. Your 
Majesty's favour and protection, afforded to her in this char- 
acter will probably realise all the expectations of the Grand 
Duke ; and, without acknowledging any positive claim or right, 
your Majesty would secure the gratitude of the Princess. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Pcel. 
BUckrNcuam PaLsce, 17/4 March 1843. 


The Queen has spoken again to the Prince about the Levées, 
who has kindly consented to do what can be of use and con- 
venience to the Queen. There is one circumstance which 
must be considered and settled, and which the Queen omitted 
to mention to Sir Robert Peel when she saw him. The chief, 
indeed the only, object of having these Levées, is to save the 
Queen the cztreme fatigue of the Presentations which would 


4, The Princom Mary of Badon bad recently married the Marquis of Dongle, eldest eon 
cof the Doke of Hamilton. See p. 43% 
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come in such a mass together when the Queen held them herself ; 
the Prince naturally holds the Levéea for the Queen, and repre- 
sents her ; could not therefore everybody who was presented 
to him be made to understand that this would be tantamount 
to @ presentation to the Queen herself? There might perhaps 
be an objection on the part of people presented to kneel and 
kiss the Prince's hand. But this could be obviated by merely 
having the people named to the Prinee. The inconvenience 
would be 60 great if nobody at all could be presented till Jate in 
the season, that something must be devised to get over this 
difficulty. 


Sir Robert Pecl to Queen Victoria. 
Dowsiva SrREET, 18/A March 1843. 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majeaty, 
‘and begs leave to submit to your Majesty that should your 
Majesty determine that the Prince should hold Lovées on be- 
half of your Majesty, tho best course will be to announce the 
intention from the Lord Chamberlain's Office in terms to the 
following purport : 


“His Royal Highness Princo Albert will, by Her Majesty's 
command, hold a Levée on behalf of Her Majcaty on —— 

“Tt is Her Majesty's pleasure that presentations to the 
Prince at this Levéo shall be considered equivalent to presenta- 
tions to the Queen. 

“Addresses to Hor Majesty may be presented to Her 
Majesty through the Secretary of State, or may be reserved 
until Her Majesty can hold a Levée in person.” 


Sir Robert Peel humbly submits to your Majesty that it 
would not be advisable to prohibit by notice in the Gazette 
subsequent presentations to your Majesty. It will probably 
answer every purpose to state that they shall be considered 
equivalent, and when your Majesty shall hold a Levée it may 
be then notified at the time that second presentations are not 
necessary. 

‘When the Prince shall hold the Levée, it mey he made known 
at the time, without any formal public notification, that 
kneeling and the kissing of hands will not be required. 

Sir Robert Peel hopes thet the effect of holding these Levées 
may be materially to relieve your Majesty, but it is of course 
difficult to speak with certainty. He was under the impression 
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that in the reign of Queen Anne, Prince George had occasion- 
ally held Levées on the pert of the Queen during the Queen's 
indisposition, but on searching the Gazette of the time he cannot 
find any record of this. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
CLAREMONT, 197 Merch 1843, 


‘The Queen has received Sir Robert's letter, and quite ap- 
proves of his suggestions concerning the Levées. The Prince 
ie quite ready to do whatever may be thought right, and the 
Queen wishes Sir Robert to act upon the plan he has Isid before 
her in his letter of yesterday. Perhaps it would be right before 
making anything pubhe to consider the question of Drawing- 
Rooms likewise, which are of such importance to the trades- 
people of London, It would be painful for the Queen to think 
that she should be the cause of disappointment and Joss to this 
class of her subjects, particularly et this moment of com- 
mercial stagnation. The Queen conceives that it would be the 
right thing that the same principle laid down for the Levées 
should be followed with regard to Drawing-Rooms, the Prince 
holding them for her. The Queen is anxious to have soon 
Sir Robert's opinion upon this subject. The Queen on looking 
at the almanac finds that only the two next weeks are available 
for these purposes before Easter. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
WHITEHALL, 27th March 1843, 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and hestens to reply to your Majesty's note of this date. 

Sir Robert Peel assures your Majesty that he does not think 
that there is the slightest ground for apprehension on the 
cocasion of the Levée, but Sir Robert Peel will, without the 
slightest allusion to your Majesty’s communication to him, 
make personal enquiries into the police arrangements, and see 
that every precaution possible shall be taken. 

He begs, however, humbly to assure your Majesty that there 
never has reached him any indication of a hostile feeling 
towards the Prince. It could only proceed frora some person. 
of deranged intellect, and he thinks it would be almost im- 
Possible for such @ person to act upon it on the occasion of @ 

vée. 
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It may tend to remove or diminish your Majeaty’s anxiety 
to know that Sir Robert Peel has walked home every night 
from the House of Commons, and, notwithstanding frequent 
menaces and intimations of danger, he has not met with 
any obstruction. 

He earnestly hopes that your Majesty will dismiss from your 
mind eny spprehengion, and sincerely believes that your 
Majesty may do so with entire confidence. But nothing shall 
be neglected. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 28th March 1949, 


My Dearest Unctz,—I had the pleasure of receiving your 
kind letter of the 24th, on Sunday. How lucky you are to 
have seen the comet !! It is distinctly to be seen here, and has 
been seen by many people, but we have till now looked out in 
vain for it. We shall, however, persevere. 

We left dear Claremont with great regret, and since our 
return have been regaled with regular March winds, which, 
however, have not kept me from my daily walks. To-day it is 
finer again. 

It is most kind and good of dearest Albert to hold these 
Levées for me, which will be @ great relief for hereafter for me. 
Besides ecla le met dans sa position ; he and I must be one, so 
that I can only be represented by him. I think this, therefore, 
@ good thing for that reason also ; and God knows, he, dear 
angel, deserves to be the highest in everything. 

Our Consecration went off extremely well, and the Chapel is 
delightful, and so convenient. I am sure you will like it. 

You will be glad to hear that dear old Eos (who is still at 
Claremont) is going on most favourably ; they attribute this 
sudden attack to her over-eating (she steals whenever she can 
get anything), living in too warm rooms, and getting too little 
exercise since she was in London. Certainly her wind was not 
in the slightest degree affected by her accident, for in the 
autumn she coursed better than all the other young dogs, and 
ran and fetched pheasants, etc., from any distance, and ran 
about the very evening she was taken 60 ill, as if nothing was 
the matter. Evidently part of her Jungs must be very sound 
still; and they say no one’s lungs sre quite sound. She must 

1 Ita appearance gave rise to such discussion tronomers. On the 17th 


817 Joan Herschel saw iin nucleus froma Collingwood ia Kent, and on the folowing algae 
8 dim nebula oaly ; 0 it was probably receding with great velocity. 
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be well starved, poor thing, and not allowed to sleep in beds, 
as she generally does. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
ROCKET Hatt, 2nd Sprit 1843, 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received yesterday morning your Majesty's letter of the 
30t) ult., for which he sincerely thanks your Majesty. Lord 
Melbourne ia delighted to find that your Majesty was pleased 
with the bouquet. The daphnes are neither so numerous nor 
so fine as they were, but there are still enough left to make 
another bouquet. which Lord Melbourne will take care is sent, 
up by his cart to-morrow, and left at Buckingham Palace. 
Lord Melbourne is very much touched and obliged by your 
Majesty's very kind advice, which he will try his utmost to 
follow, as ho himself belioves that his health entirely depends 
upon his keeping up his stomach in good order and free from 
derangement. He owns that he is very incredulous about the 
unwholesomeness of dry champagne, and he does not think 
that the united opinion of the whole College of Physicians and 
of Surgeons would persuade him upon these points—he cannot 
think that a “ Hohenlohe ” glass of dry champagne, i.e. half @ 
schoppen,! can be prejudicial. Lord and Lady Erroll? and Lord 
Auckland and Miss Eden are coming in the course of the week, 
and they would be much surprised not to get a glass of cham- 
pagne with their dinner. Lord Melbourne is very glad to learn 
that the Prince's Lévee did well, and feels that His Royal 
Highness undertaking this duty must be a great relief and 
assistance to your Majesty. Lord Melbourne hopes to see the 
Baron here when he comes. The spring still delays and hangs 
back, but it rains to-day, which Lord Melbourne hopes will 
bring it on. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCEINORUX PALACE, 424 Apri 1843, 
Dearest Uncte,—Many thanks for your very kind letter of 
the 3st, which I received on Sunday, just as our excellent 


friend Stockmer made his appearance. He made us very happy 
by his excellent accounts of you all, including dearest Louise, 


{A teloppen is boat a plat : it isthe mme word etrmalogically a5 “ scoop 
William George, seventagnth Barl of Erroll, married e sister of the first Harl of Monster, 
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and the children he says are so grown ; Leo being nearly aa talk 
as Louise! En revanche he will, I hope, tell you how prosper- 
ous he found us all; and how surprised and pleased he was 
with the children ; he also is struck with Albert junior's like- 
ness to his dearest papa, which everybody is struck with. In- 
deed, dearest Uncle, I will venture to say that not only no 
Royal Ménage is to be found equal to ours, but no other ménage 
is to be compared to ours, nor is any one to be compared, take 
him altogether, to my dearest Angel ! . 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
WHTTRBALL, Of) Aprid 1843, 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has this moment received your Majesty's note. 

Sir Robert Peel will immediately make enquiry in the first 
instance in respect to the correctness of the report of the 
dinner. The orsiasion of the health of the Prince is certainly 
very strange—it would be very unusual at any public dinner— 
but seems quite unaccountable at a dinner given in connection 
with the interests of one of the Royal Theatres. 

‘The toasts are generally prepared not by the chairman of the 
meeting, but by 2 committee; but still the omission of the 
name of the Prince ought to have occurred at once to the Duke 
of Cambridge, and there cannot be a doubt that he might have 
rectified, and ought to have rectified, the omission. 

Sir Robert Peel is sure your Majesty will approve of his 
ascertaining in the first instance the real facts of the case— 
whether the report be a correct one, and if a correct one, who 
are the parties by whom the arrangements in respect to the 
toasts were made. 

This being done, Sir Robert Peel will then apply himself to 
the execution of your Majesty's wishes, in the manner pointed 
out by your Majesty. 

He begs humbly to assure your Majesty that he enters most 
fully into your Majesty’s very natural feelings, and that he shalk 
always have the greatest pleasure in giving effect to your Ma- 
jesty’s wishes in matters of this nature, and in proving himeelf 
worthy of the confidence your Majesty is kindly pleased to 
repose in him. 





Sir Robert Peet to Queen Victoria. 
WHITERALL, 6th April 1843. 
Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, 
hastens to make communication to your Majesty, on the sub- 
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ject of your Majesty's letter of this morning, which he hopes 
Will remove from your Majesty’s mind any unfavourable im- 
pression with regard to the toasts at the theatrical dinner, or to 
the conduct of the Duke of Cambridge in reference to them. 

Sir Robert Peel, since he addressed your Majesty, has made 
enquiry from Colonel Wood, the member for Brecon, who was 
present at the meeting. 

In order to have the real statement of the case, Sir Robert 
Peel did not mention the object of the enquiry. The following 
were the questions and the answers :— 

Q. What were the toasts at the theatrical dinner last night ? 

CoLoneL Woop. The first was The Queen and the Prince. 
The Duke said he thought he could not give the health of the 
Queen in a manner more satisfactory than by coupling with 
the name of Hor Majesty that of her illustrious Consort. 

Colonel Wood said that his impression was that the Duke 
meant to do that which would be most respectful to the Prince, 
and that he had in his mind when he united the name of the 
T'rince with that of your Majesty, the circumstances of the 
Prince having recently held the Levée on behalf of your 
Majesty. 

1t might perhaps have been better had His Royal Highness 
adhered to the usual custom, and proposed the health of the 
Prince distinctly and separately, but he humbly submits to 
your Majesty that the intention of His Royal Highness must 
have been to show respect to the Prince. 

The reports of public dinners are frequently incorrect, the 
reporters being sometimes placed at a great distance from 
the chairman. 





Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria, 
Warresann, 12h Aprit 1843. 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and will not fail to forward by the first opportunity the letter 
to Lord Ellenborough which accompanied your Majesty’s note. 

In consequence of his conversation yesterday morning with 
Baron Stockmar, Sir Robert Peel begs to mention to your 
Majesty that he saw to-day a private letter from Berlin, which 
mentioned that the King of Hanover had apparently abandoned 
the intention of visiting England this year, but that on the 
receipt of some letters from England, which he suspected to be 
written for the purpose of discouraging his visit, the King 
suddenly changed his intention and wrote a letter to your 
Majesty, stating that he hed thoughts of such a visit. 
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Tt was not stated from whence the letters advising the King 
to remain on the Continent had 7 

This letter also stated that the King of Hanover proposed 
to waive his rank of Sovereign as far as he possibly could on 
his arrival in England, and to take his seat in the House of 
Lords without taking any part in the proceedings. 

It added that the King could not, in any event, be in England 
before the latter end of May or beginning of June, and rather 
hinted that as his proposed visit was more out of # spirit of 
contradiction and impatience of obstacles being thrown in the 
way of it, than from any strong wish on his part to come here, 
he might probably change his intention and defer his visit, 
particularly if ho should find that there waa no particular 
impediment in the way of it. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria, 
Werrrknant,, 13:4 Apri 1843. 


Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that the Duke of 
Cambridge having called on Sir Robert Peel this morning, he 
took an opportunity of asking His Royal Highness whether he 
thought the King of Hanover had made up his mind to visit 
England this year. 

¢ Duke’s reply was, as nearly as possible, as follows :— 

“Oh yes, the King will certainly come, but I can tell you 
privately he means to have nothing to do with the House of 
Lords. He will not make his appearance there. The King has 
taken his servants for six weeks—that is, engaged their attend- 
ance upon him for that time. I know the porter is engaged and 
the stable servents. The King hes written to Her Majesty. 
His real object in coming is to arrange his private papers, which 
were left in confusion, and to consult Sir Henry Halford.” + 

This was all that was material that His Royal Highness said. 


Lord Ellenborough to Queen Victoria. 
‘CamP, DELEL, 18h February 1843. 

. . . The gates of the Temple of Somnauth, which have been 
eecorted to Delhi by five hundred cavalry of the protected Sikh 
States, will be escorted from Delhi to Muttra, and thence to 
Agra by the same force of cavalry, furnished by the Rajahs of 
Bhurtpore and Alwar.? 


1 The eminent physician, 2 Geoante, p. 445. 
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While there has been universally evinced a feeling of grati- 
tude to the British Government for the consideration shown to 
the people of Hindustan in the restoration of these trophies, 
there has not occurred e single instance of apparent mortifica- 
tion amongst the Mussulmans, All consider the restoration of 
the gates to be # national, not e religious, triumph. At no 
place has more satisfaction beon expressed than at Paniput, 
@ town almost exclusively Mussulman, where there exist the 
remains of the first mosque built by Sultan Mahmood after he 
had destroyed the city and temples of the Hindoos. . . . 


Extract from the Will of his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, dated the 11th August 1840" (sent at the Queen's 
request by Sir Robert Peel to the Duke of Wellington for hia 
advice), 


“I dosire thet on my death my body may be opened, and 

should the examination present anything useful or interesting 

‘to science, I ompower my executors to make it public. And I 

desire to be buried in the public cemetery at Konsal Green in 

se Earls of Harrow, in County of Middlesex, and not at 
Vindsor,"” 


The Duke of Wellington to Sir Robert Peel. 
STAATHFIELDSATB, 2let Apri 1843. 


My pear Pret,—I have just now received your letter of this 
day, and I return the enclosure in the box. It appears to me 
that the whole case must be considered as hanging together ; 
thet is, the desire to be buried at Kensal Green, that of Free- 
masons to pay Masonic Honours,? that the body of the Duchess 
of Inverness should be interred near to his when she dies. 

Parties still alive have an interest in the attainment of the 
two last objects, which are quite incompatible with the inter- 
ment of a Prince of the Blood, a Knight of the Garter, in St 
George's Chapel at Windsor. 

The Queen's Royal Commend might overrule the Duke's 


4 The Dake of Sussex died ox 21st April of erysipelea, His fret marriage in 1793 to 
iho: ‘Murray, daughter of the foarth Bsr] of Dunmore, was declared void under 
yal Marriage Act. Lady Auguste died in 1880; her daughter married Sir Thomas 
Lord Truro. The Duke second tmarriage, with Lady 
Gould Underwood, daughter of the Barf of Arras ant widow ef Sc George Buggin! abe 
‘War created Duchei of lovarnes in 1840, with remainder to her beirv-unale, 
agi Dube of Gamez being Grand Master of aplsad, sad Mosier of the Lodge of 
s- 
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desire to be buried at Kensal Green.! Nobody would complain 
of or contend against it. 

But there will be no end of the complaints of interference 
by authority on the part of Freemasons, and of those who will 
take part with the Duchess of Inverness: and it is a curious 
fact that there are persons in Society who are interested in 
making out that she was really married tothe Duke? Against 
this we must observe that it will be urged that the omission to 
insist that the interment should take place in the Collegiate 
Chapel of St George's, Windsor, and thus to set aside the will, 
jowers the Royal Family in the opinion of the public, and is 
@ concession to Radicaliam. But it is my opinion that the 
reasons will justify that which will be done in conformity with 
the will. 

I confess that I don’t like to decide upon cases in such haste ; 
and I cannot consider it necessary that a decision should be 
made on the course to be taken in respect to the Duke's funeral, 
on the morrow of the day on which he died. 

It would be desirable to know the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop, and others. 

T can't think of anything likely to occur, which might alter 
me; and I'll abide by that which I have above given. 

It will be absolutely necessary to take effective measures for 
the preservation of the peace at this funeral at Kensal Green : 
and even that the magistrates should superintend the procession 
of the Freemasons. Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

WELLINGTON. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 
22nd April 1843, 


My praatst Nrece,—I am just come back and feel very 
anxious to know how you are, and beg at the same time to offer 
to you my most affectionate condolence on the melancholy 
event which has taken again another member of our family from. 
us. Pray do not trouble yourself with answering thia note, but 
let me hear how you feel, and whether you will like to soo me 
to-morrow or at any time most convenient to you. 

I feel deeply our new loss, which recalls all the previous sad 
losses which we have had so forcibly, and I pray that it may not 


4, The body ty io state ot Kenstogton, sod was eventually baried, oe the Duke had 


7 Beg cruclp S16, mole 1- The aarrage took place, ecial Ueence, at Lady 
Cecilia's house in Great Cumberland Place. a 
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affect you too much, dearest Victorie, and that you will not 
suffer from the shock it must have been to you. I was not in 
the least aware of the danger and near approach of the fatal 
end, and only yesterday began to feel alarmed by the accounts 
which I had received. 

Ihave been with the poor Duchess of Inverness on my way 
to town, and found her as composed as possible under the sad 
circumstances, and full of gratitude to you and all the family 
for all the kindnesa which she had received. I pity her very 
much. It must be her comfort to have made the last years of 
the Duke's life heppy, and to have been his comfort to the last 
moment. 

I wish you good-night, dearest Niece, and beg you to give 
my best love to dear Albert, and to believe me most devotedly 
your most affectionate Aunt, ADELAIDE, 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 16th Moy 1843. 


My peaxesr Uncis,—-Your kind and dear letter of the 12th 
has given me great pleasure. I am happy to give you still 
better secounts of myself! I have been out every day since 
Saturday, and have resumed ell my usual habite almost (of 
course resting often on the sofa, and not having appeared in 
Society yet), and feel so strong and well; much better (inde- 
pendent of the nerves) than I have been either time. We are 
most thankful for it. The King of Hanover has never said 
when he will come, even now, but always threatens that he 
will... 

Our little baby, who I really am proud of, for she is 60 very 
forward for her age, is to be called Atice, an old English name, 
and the other names are to be Maud (another old English name 
and the same as Matilda) and Mary, as she was born on Aunt. 
Gloucester’s birthday. The Sponsors are to be: The King of 
Hanover,—Ernestus the Pious ; poor Princess Sophia Matiida,? 
and Feodore, and the christening to be on the 2nd of June. It 
will be delightful to see you and dearest Louise on the 19th of 
June, God willing. 

Are there any news of Joinville’s proceedings at Rio 1? Ever 


your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

1 Princess Alice was born on 25th Spy 

4 Eonces Soy Mati ot Srooceeeer, 

2 He married Princess Francesca, sister of the Emperor of the Brazils and of Queen 


‘Donna Maria, 
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The Earl of Ripon to Queen Victoria, 
TRDIA BOARD, 5th June 1863, 


Lord Ripon, with his humble duty to your Majesty, begs to 
inform your Majesty that despatches have been this day re- 
ceived at the India House from the Governor-General of India 
and from the Governor of Bombay, announcing the successful 
issue of a battle, on the 24th of March, between Sir Charlea 
Napier and Meer Shere Mahommed. The forces of the latter 
‘were completely routed, with the loss of all the guns and several 

standards. Riron, 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
CuaaeMonr, 61h June 1868, 


Dearest Uncir,—I received your kind letter on Sunday, 
and thank you much for it. I am sorry that you could not 
take the children to Ardonne, as nothing is so good for children 
ag,very frequent chenge of air, and think you do not let the 
children do so often enough. Ours do so continually, and are 
#0 movable that it gives us no trouble whatever. 

Our christening went off very brilliantly, and I wish you 
could have witnessed it ; nothing could be more anatiindig, and 
little Alice behaved extremely well. The déjeuner waa served 
in the Gallery, as at dear Pussy's christening, and there 
being ‘a profusion of flowers on the table, etc., had a beautiful 

effect. 

The King of Hanover arrived just in time to be too late. He 
is grown very old and excessively thin, and bends a good deal. 
He is very gracious, for him. Pussy and Bertie (as we call the 
boy) were not at ail afraid of him, fortunately ; they appeared 
aiter the déjeuner on Friday, and I wish you could have seen 
them ; they behaved so beautifully before that great number 
of people, and I must say looked very dear, all in white, and 
very distingués ; they were much admired. 

‘We came here on Seturday. The news from Ireland con- 
tinue to be very alarming. Hoping to hear soon, for certain, 
when you come, believe me, ever, your devoted Niece, 

Vicrozia R. 

I hope you will kindly answer my letter of last Tuesday. 





1 Sir Oharles Napier, who was in command in Scinds, defonted the armay of the Ameers 
‘$f Upper and Lower Scinds at Menanee on 17th Februsry, and on the 20th took Eydera- 
tad. "On the 2dth March be attacked the enemy, who tere posted ix a stroug pOaCOn 
on the Danks of « tribatary of the Indus, and obteined « decisive victory. 
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Sir Thomas Fremantle! to Sir Robert Peel. 
‘House oF Comuoxs, 9th June (1848). 


My pear Sr Roszrt,—The King of Hanover took his seat 
at twenty minutes past four. He is now on the Woolsack with 
the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Strang- 
ford ; no other Peers are in the House, the time of meeting 
being five o'clock. 

It was not necessary that any other Peers should introduce 
His Majesty. He merely produced his writ of summons, and 
went to the table to be sworn. I remain, yours sincerely, 

Tuomas FREMANTLE. 


Sir Robert Peel to the Prince Albert. 
WAITEMALL, 114 June 1843. 
(Sunday.) 


Sir,—In consequence of the conversation which I had w'tl: 

your Royal Highness on Thursday last on the subject of 
ireland, I beg to mention to your Royal Highness that the 

Cabinet met again to-day at Lord Aberdeen’s house. 

We had a very long discussion. 

The prevailing opinion was that if legislation were pro- 

2 that legislation should be as effectual as possible ; that 

thore would be no advantage in seeking for new powers unless 
those powers were conmensurate with the full extent of the 
mischief to be apprehended. 

Foreseeing, however, all the difficulties of procuring such 
powers, and the increased excitement which must follow the 
demand for them, we were unwilling to come to an immediate 
decision in favour of recommending new legislation, and re- 
solved therefore to watch the course of events for some time 
longer, continuing precautionary measures against disturb- 
ances of the public peace. 

1 have not received any material information from Ireland 
by the post of this day, nor has Sir James Graham. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with sincere respect, your 
Royal Highness’s most faithful and humble Servant, 

Rosert PEEL. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
‘SOUTH STREET, 22nd June 1643. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He was infinitely obliged to your Majesty for coming into the 
room the other evening when he was with the Prince, and very 
much delighted to have an opportunity of seeing your Majesty, 
especially in such good health and spirits. 

‘Lord Melbourne is very glad that your Majesty has seen As 
you Like It. It is indeed a most gay, lively, and beautiful 
play. To see or to read it is quite like passing an hour or two 
in a forest of fairyland. It is so lively, and at the same time 
80 romantic. All depends upon Rosalind, which was an ex- 
cellent part of Mrs. Jordan. Jaques is also a very particular 
character and difficult to play. 

Lord Melbourne feels himself better, but still weak. He 
does not like to say much about politics, but be cannot re- 
frain from observing that they seem to him to have permitted 
these lawless riotings in South Wales! to go on with success 
and impunity a great deal too long. When such things begin 
nobody can say how far they will go or how much they will 
spread. ‘There are many who expect and predict a general 

ing against property, and this is invariably the way in which 
such things begin. 


Queen Victoria to Sir James Graham. 
BUCEISOHAM PALACE, 25rd June 1848. 


The Queen returns these communications to Sir James 
Graham, which are of a very unpleasant nature. The Queen 
trusts that measures of the greatest severity wiil be taken, as 
well to suppress the revolutionary spirit as to bring the cul- 
prits? to immediate trial and punishment. The Queen thinks 
this of the greatest importance with respect to the effect it may 
have in Ireland, likewise as proving that the Government is 
willing to show great forbearance, and to trust to the good sense 
of the people; but that if outrages are committed and it is 
called upon to act, it is not to be trifled with, but will visit 
wrong-doers with the utmost severity. 


4 The agitation agalnat the tarapike eystem which had broken out in South Wales, 
See Introductory Note, p- 450. 
3 Zien the Rebocea rioters, 
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Queen Victoria to Lord Stanley. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 24th June 1843. 


The Queen follows Lord Stanley's recommendation to con- 
fer the G.C.B. on Sir Charles Napier with great pleasure, from 
her high opinion of his late achievements, and she thinks it 
might bo adviseble that some of the officers who most con- 
tributed to the victorics of Meeanes and Hyderabad should 
receive lower grades of the Bath. The Queen is much ém- 
presi with the propricty of a medal being given to the troops 
who fought under Sir Charles Napier, as the armies under 
Nott, Pollock, and Sale received such distinctions for actions 
hardly equal to those in Scinde. 





Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 
Warrmusut, 24th June 2843, 


Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to lay before 
your Majesty the report received from Carmarthen this morning. 
The Eurl of Cawdor went to Carmarthen this morning.* 

Every effort will be made to trace this lawless outbreak to 
its source, and to bring the principal offenders to justice. 

Sir James Graham encloses two Police Reports, which have 
been roceived this morning from Dublin. They would seem 
to indicate some foreign interference, and some hope of forei; 
assistance mingled with this domestic strife. Several French- 
men have lately made their appearance in different parts of 
Treiand. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty's dutiful 
Subject and Servant, . R. G. Granam, 


Queen Victoria to the Duchess of Norfolk. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 24th June 2843, 


My pean Ducuess,—The same right which you feel, and 
which you had to overcome before you took the final step of 
tendering your resignation? has kept me from sooner acknow- 
ledging the receipt of your letter. Under the circumstances 
which you allude to, it is incumbent upon me to accept of your 


2 Of ber position as Bedchamber Woman, 
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resignation, but as you throw out yourself a hint that it would 
be agreeable to you sometimes to perform the duties (which you 
have hitherto fulfilled), it would give me the greatest grati- 
fication if you would let me continue your name on the list of 
my Ladies of the Bedchamber, and sometimes at your con- 
venience have the pleasure of your society. 

I agree with you that for the present your step should not 
be known, till I shall have had time to find a successor, and I 
am pleased to think that you will take your waitings, which 
are at present settled. 

With the Prince's kind regards to yourself, and mine to the 
Duke, believe me, always, yours very affectionately, 

Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to the Duke of Wellington. 
(July 1848.) 


The Queen having attentively perused the proposed General 
Order for the more efficient repression of the practice of 
duelling in the Army, approves of the same, but recommends 
that the Duke of Wellington should submit to the Cabinet the 
propriety of considering of a general measure applicable to 
all branches of the Naval and Military Service.' 


The Prince Albert to Lord Aberdeen. 
20th Judy 1843. 


My pean Lorp AnERDEEN,—The Queen and myself have 
been taken much by surprise by Lord Howard de Walden’s 
despatch marked “ most confidential.” ‘The opinions of the 
Portuguese Court must have entirely changed. Although we 
have not heard anything on the subject, we are fully convinced 
of the correctness of Lord Howard’s statements and of his con- 
jectures. We are both pleased to see the view which he takes, 
and the good opinion he has of our little cousin. The Queen 
thinks it right that you should inform Lord Howard that the 
possibility of a marriage between Prince Leopold? and the 





1 An influential anti-duetling association ha been formed this year, and subsequently 
public attention was drawn to the by a duel on let July, at Camden Town, in 
which Oolonel Fawcett was shot by his brother-in-law, Lieutenant Munro, who had 
reluctantly gone out, after enduring much “Mainly owing to Priace Albert's 
efloris, the Articles of War were 20 put a stop to the practice. 

2 Son of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, and brother of the King of Portagal. See 
ante, p. 878, and post, p. 487. 
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Queen of Spain has been for some time a favourite thought 
of hers and mine, und that you thought that this combination 
had sone advantages which hardly any other could offer. But 
that tho mutter ad been and was treated here as one purely 
and solely Spanish, in which we carefully abstained from in- 
terfering with, and that we leave it to work itself out or not 
by its own merit. 

‘That you wishod him to take the same view, but not to lose 
sight of it, and te report to you whatever he might hear bearing 
upon the subject. Believe me, ete., ALBERT. 











Quen Victoria to the Duchess of Norfolk. 


Dear Decness,—I write to inform you that I have named 
your successor! who is ta be Lady Douro? The great regret 
J experience: at your leaving me is certainly diminished by the 
arrangement. which we have agreed upon together, and which 
will still afford me the pleasure of having you occasionally 
about inc. J trust that the Duke's health will admit of your 
taking your waiting in September, but think it right to tell you 
that. we shail probably at that time be making some aquatic 
excursions in our new yacht, and consequently bo from home 
the zreater pact of your waiting. 

With the Prince's best regards to yourself, and mine to the 
Duke, believe me, always, yours very affectionately, 

Victorra R. 















Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 3rd August 1843, 


The Queen returns the enclosed papers. and gives her sanc- 
tion to the bringing in of the Bill for Enrolling and Arming the 
Qut-Lensioners of Chelsea Hospitat with great pleasure, as she 
thinks it a very good measure at the present crisis, caleulated 
torelieve the troops which are rather overworked, and to secure 
a valuable foree to the service of the Government. The 
Queen hopes that in bringing in the Bill Sir Robert Peel will 
make as little of it as possible, in order not to make it appear 
a larger measure than it is. 

‘The Regulations strike the Queen as very judicious, and she 

4 As Redchambor Woman. 


2 Elizabeth, daughter of the eighth Marquis of Tweeddale, afterwards Duchess of 
‘Wellington. She died in 1904, 
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has little doubt that they will raise the military spirit in the 
Pensioners, and will make the measure popular with them, 
which cannot fail to attach them more to the Crown. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
WISPSOR CASTLE, 15th August 1843. 

The Queen is desirous that whatever is right should be done, 
but is strongly of opinion that the King of Henover's threat (for 
as such it must be regarded) not to leave this country till the 
affair? is decided upon, should in no way influence the trans- 
action, as it is quite immaterial whether the King stays longer 
here or not. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdecn, 
Wixpsor CasTur, 1ith August 1843. 

The Queen secs with great regret, in Sir Robert Gordon's 
despatch of 4th August, that Prince Metternich has resumed 
lis favourite scheme of » marriage between the Queen of Spain 
and a son of Don Carlos, and that King Louis Philippe bas 
almost come to 4 seeret, understanding with him upon that 
point? The Queen is as much as ever convincecl that instead 
of tending to pacify Spain this combination cannot fail to call 
new principles of discord into action, to excite the hopes of a 
lost and vanquished party for revenge and rcnequisition of 
power, and to carry the civil war into the very interior of the 
family. The Queen is anxious {should Lord Aberdeen coincide 
in this view of the subject, as she believes he does) that it 


1 Of the Crown jewels: ante, p. 429. 
2 Since the Qusitrumle Alliance (of England, France, Spain, and Portuual) in 18.74 
to expel bo Carlos and Dom Miguel from the’ Peninsula, the queation of the murcinge 
of Queen Txstetls (then aed four) Mud been a subject Of incessant consi 
Ensland and France. The Queen-Motler had suggested to Louis Philippe th 
of ule Queen to tus Due ¢’Aamule and of the Infante (her sister) to the Due de Mont- 
Feusier? such  [rofsal, however gratifying to te French Kina aiubition, would 
haturatly nut Wire bevn favourably viewel in England; but Guizot promoted wannly: 
Us antemntive project of 4 marriage of the Queen to her cousin Jlon Mruneinco de Asis, 
Duke of Cudiz, son vf Don Francisca de Paula, the Infunta being still to marry Mont- 
pensier. Tt wiv believed that, if this marriage of the Queen took place, ulere woald be 
no issue of it, and Louts Puilippe’s ambition would be ultimately gratified. ‘lo Valmer- 
tons protest avainst this scleme (before the Melbourne Ministry fell), Guizot replied, 
La Keine aura des enfants et ne mourra pas.” The other posible candidates for the 
Queen's haat fron the French point of view were Count Montemolin, the eon of Lon 
Carlos, the Count de Trapani, aon of Francis L, King of the Two Sicilies, and thus brother 
of Queen Christina, and the Luke of Seville, a brother of the Duke of Cadiz. Other 
candidates also favoured by the Queen-Mother were (while he ws unmarried) Vrinca 
Albert's brotier, and his cousin Leopold, brother of the King of ortwral; but the 
French King was bent upon a wurriage of the Queen with vome ‘lescendant of Ph 
‘and equally determined to prevent the Infante’s marriage either with Leopold ot any 
other Prince not « descendant of Filip V. ‘The view of Lvince albert and of Lord Aber- 
een was iat it waka matter for the young Queen herself und the Spanish people.” Bee 
1B 485, 
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should be clearly understood by Sir Robert Gordon, and Prince 
Metternich. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
FORSIGN Orvice, 164 August 1843, 

Lord Aberdeen, with his most humble duty, begs to assure 
your Majesty that he will not fail to give his best attention to 
your Majesty's communication respecting the marriage of the 
Queen of Spain. 

In a recent despatch to Sir Robert Gordon, Lord Aberdeen 
has repeated the opinion entertained by your Majesty's Govern- 
ment, that the marriage of the Queen with the son of Don 
Carlos, instead of leading to the conciliation and unison of 
partics, would be moro likely to produce collision and strife, 
and to increase the existing animosity between the different 
political factions: by which Spain is distracted. 

This marriage, however, has always been a favourite project 
with Austria and the Northern Courts; and it has also been. 
apparently supported by the French Government. It cannot 
be denied that at first sight there are many considerations by 
which it may seem to be recommended; but the weight of 
these can only be duly estimated by the authorities and 
people of Spain. 

The same tay be said respecting the marriage of the Queen 
with any otler Spanish Prince, a descendant of Philip V. 
which, in the, opinion of many, would be most agreeable to the 
feelinga and prejudices of the nation. To this project also it 
appears that the Fronch Government have recently assented. 

or, Aberdeen humbly thinks that the interests of this 
country and of all Europe are deeply concerned in the ex- 
clusion of @ French Prince from the possibility of receiving the 
hand of the Queen ; and that it would not be a wise policy to 
oppose eny marriage by which this should be effected, con- 
sistently with the free choice of the Queen, and the sanction 
of the Spanish Government and people. The avowed pre- 
dilections of Queen Christina, and her increased means of 
influence recently acquired, render this a matter of considerable 
anxiety and importance at the present moment. 








Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 
WrspsoR Castur, 16h August 1943, 
The Queen cennot refrain from writing a line to express her 
indignation at the very unjustifiable manner in which the 
minority of thirteen members obstructs the progress of busi- 
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ness.!_ She hopes that every attempt will be made to put an 
end to what is really indecent conduct. Indeed, how is 
business to go on at all if such vexatious opposition prevails ? 
At all events, the Queen hopes that Sit Robert will make no 
kind of concession to these gentlemen, which [could] en- 
courage them to go on in the same way. 

The Queen forgot to say this morning that she thinks it 
would be better that the Investiture of the Thistle should be 
put off for the present. 


Queen Victoria to Sir James Graham, 
‘Wesvson CASTLE, 22nd Auputt 1843, 
The Queen returns these papers to Sir J. Graham, and thinks 
that this important Memorial ? should not be decided on without: 
the opinion of the House of Lords ; the Queen trust that every- 
thing will be done to secure inviolate the maintenance of the 
Marriage Act. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
SOUTH BtRaKT, 23rd August 1843. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for the last note which he had 
the honour of receiving. Lord Melbourne is much pleased that 
your Majesty is glad of Wilhelmina Stanhope'’s marriage, and 
was very glad to hear that your Majesty had congratulated her 
andLady Stanhope upon it, which was very kind, and gave much 
satisfaction. Lord Dalmeny is an excelient young man, and 
altogether it is an event much to be rejoiced at, especially as 
it has been so long delayed, and fears began to be entertained 
that it would never happen. The Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland seem also much pleased with Evelyn's ‘ marriage. 
Sho is a beautiful girl, and a very nice person in every respect, 
end everybody must wish her happy. Lord Melbourne has 
been at Panshanger for two or three days with Uxbridge and 
Lady Uxbridge, Ella, and Constance. Uxbridge is having 
continual cricket matches as he used to have, which is a very 
good thing, making the country ey, and pleasing the people. 

1 By opposition to the Rill removing doubta as to the admission of Ministem in Scotland, 

2 The memorial wae that of Sir Augustus | a Eate Lavestea), the sou of the uaion of the 
‘Duke of Sussex and Lady Augusta Murray. On 4th April 1793 they were married at 
Home by an lnglisb clefgyman, the cerezony velog repeated in toe same year at Be 
Georget, Hanover Square, Mie Court of arches isunuiled the marriage in 174, but 

“Augustus now preferred a claim to the peerage, Ultimately the Lords, alter’ con- 
puting the judgen. dnaliowed st. 


3'To Lord Dalmeng. En secondes noces, she married the fourth Duke of Cleveland, 
« Lady Evelyn Leveson Gower, married, on 4th October, to Charles, Lord Blantyre, 
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Matrimonial affairs, Lord Melbourne is afraid, remain in 
alate quo. 

Lord Melbourne was very gied to hear from Anson yesterday 
and to learn that he thinks himself getting better. Lord 
Liverpool had given Lord Melbourne a very poor account of 
him. Lord Melbourne hopes that your Majesty may have a 
pleasant tour, but he cannot refrain from earnestly recom- 
mending your Majesty to take care about landing and em- 
barking, and not to do it in dangerous places and on awkward 
coasts. Lord Melbourne is going the day after to-morrow with 
Lord and Lady Beanvale to Brocket Hall, and frora thence 
on tho 20th to Melbourne, to stay about three weeks or a 
manth. 

Lord Melbourne congratulates your Majesty upon the near 
approaching termination of the Session of Parliament, which is 
always a relief to all parties. Some great measures have been 
passed. Lord Melbourne wishes your Majesty health and 
hoppinces, aud begs to be respectfully remembered to the 

ince, 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
CBATEAU D'EL, 4th Sewtember 1843. 


My pranest Uncur.—I write to you from this dear place, 
where we are in the midst of this admirable and truly amiable 
family, and where we feel quite at home, and as if we were one 
of them. Our reception by the dear King and Queen has 
been most kind, and by the people really gratifying! Every- 
thing is very different to England, particularly the population. 
Louise hus told you alt about our doings, and therefore tell 
you nothing but that I am highly interested and amused. 
Little Chica (Mdme. Hadjy)? is a charming, sprightly, lively 
creature, with immense brown eyes. We leave this the day 
norrow for Brighton, where the children are, who are 

well, I hear. Many thanks, dearest Uncle, for your 
kind letter of the 29th, by which I see that poor Prince Léwen- 
stein? came to sce you ; he is Mamma’s old friend. As I am in 
@ great hry, and as I hope, God willing, to see you very soon, 
I must conclude in haste, and Joave all my remarks for another 
day. Ever your devoted Niece, Vicrorta R. 

Pray forgive this confused and horrid scrawl. 

1 The Queen wus enthusiastically received at Trépert. On the na there wat 9 great 
‘entertainment in the banquetine-room of the Chateau, snd on the 4ti a (2/¢ champaire 
00 the Mout dUrlains in the forest. Oo the 3th there was a review, aud on woe 7th 
‘the Queen returned to England. 


4 The Princes of Joinviile. | See ante, p. 480. Hadjy is the Prince of Joinville, 
3 Prince William of Lowenstein (1783-1887). 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 


MELBOURNE, 6¢h September 1863, 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for your letter of the 27th ult., 
which he received here some days ago. We have been quite 
aismayed and overwhelmed with the melancholy intelligence 
of death after death which has followed us. I was much con- 
cerned for poor Charles Howard's oss, but we were quite struck 
down by the melancholy event of poor Mrs W. Cowper.! 
She promised to suit us all well, my sister particularly, and to 
be a great source of happiness and comfort. 

Your Majesty is quite right in supposing that Lord Mel- 
bourne would at once attribute your Majesty’s visit to the 
Chateau d’Eu to its right cause—your Majesty's friendship and 
affection for the French Royal Family, and not to any political 
object. The principal motive now is to take care that it does 
not get mixed either in reality or in appearance with politics, 
and Lord Melbourne cannot conceal from your Majesty that he 
should lament it much if the result of the visit should turn out 
to be a treaty upon any European matter, unfavourable to 
England and favourable to France. Do not let them make 
any treaty or agreement there. It can be done elsewhere just 
as well, and without any of the suspicion which is sure to attach 
to any transaction which takes place there. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 
LARKEN, 81h September 1843, 

My DEAREST AND MOST BELOVED VicTorta,—I have been 
highly gratified that you found a moment to write me such a 
dear letter. Tam sure that the personal contact with the family 
at Eu would interest you, and at the same time remove some 
impressions on the subject of the King, which are rea!ly untrue. 
Particularly the attempt of representing himlike the most astute 
of men, calculating constantly everything to deceive people. 

His vivacity alone would render such @ system extremely 
difficult, and if he appears occasionally to speak too much and 
to seem to hold a different language to different people, it is a 
good deal owing to his vivacity and his anxiety to carry con- 
viction to people’s mind. 

The impression of your visit will besides do wonders in re- 
moving the silly irritation which had been got up since 1840, 
and which might have in the end occasioned serious mischief, 
and that without being in the least called for, the passions of 


2 Mr and Mrs William Cowper had only been married on 24th June. 
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nations become very inconvenient sometimes for their 
Governors, . . . Your devoted Uncle, Lzoroip R. 
My best love to dearest Albert ; he seems to have had the 
greatest success, and I am very glad of it, as it had some time 
ago been the fashion to invent all sorts of nonsense. 
I left Stockmar extremely hypochondriacal, but I trust not 
so unwell as he fancied. His son accompanies him to Coburg. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
OS LOARD THE Vicoria and Albert, IS THE RIVER 
21st September 1943, 

My DEARLY BELOVED Uncre.—I seize the first opportunity 
of informing you of our excellent passage ; we shall be in hali- 
an-hour or three-quarters at Woolwich ; it is now half-past. 
ten a.m. The day and night were beautiful, and it is again 
very fine to-day. We anchored in Margate Roads at eleven 
last night, and set off again about five. 

Let me thank you and my beloved Louise in both our names 
again for your great kindness to us, which, believe me, we feel 
deeply. We were so happy with you, and the stay was so 
delightful, but so painfully short! Tt was such a joy for me to 
be once again under the roof of one who has ever been a father 
tome! I was very sad after you left us; it seems go strange 
that ali should be over—but the delightful souvenir will ever 
remain, To leave my dearest Louise too was so painful—and 
also poor Aunt Julia? 0 immediately after making her ac- 
quaintance ; pray tell her that, for me. I shail write to 
Louise to-morrow. You must forgive my hand being so 
trembling, but we are lighter than usual, which causes the 
tremulous motion to be so much more felt, 

That God may bless and protect you all always is our fervent 
prayer. Believe me, always, your devoted and grateful 
Niece and Child, Victoria R. 





Queen Victoria to Sir James Graham. 
WINDER CASTLE, P2nd Septeniler 1843. 
The Queen has received Sir James Graham's letter of the 
22nd? ‘She has long seen with deep concern the lamentable 
state of tarbulence in South Wales, and has repeatedly urged 
the necessity of its being put an end to, by vigorous efforts on 
the part of the Government. The Queen, therefore, willingly 


1 On the 12th the Queen and Prince Albert sailed from Brighton on 4 Tikit to King 
id, They visited Ostend, Bruges, Ghect, Brussels, and Antwerp. 
2 Sister of the Dochees of Kent. marzied to the Grend Duke Constantine. 
2 ‘The insurrection of the Rebeccaites was assuming more dangerous form, snd at 
Handy Gate they committed a coid-blooded ect of murder. 
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gives her sanction to the issuing of @ special Commission for 
the trial of the offenders and to the issuing of a proclamation. 
Monday, the 2nd, being the earliest day at which, Sir James 
says, the necessary Council could be held, will suit the Queen 
very well; she begs, therefore, that Sir James will cause the 
Council to meet here on that day at three o'clock. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WINRSOR CASTLR, 262 September 1843. 

My peargsr Uncie,—I cannot sufficiently thank you for 
your two most kind and affectionate lettera of the 22nd and 
23rd, which gave me the greatest pleasure. How often we 
think of our dear and delightful visit it is impossible for mo to 
say ; indeed, I fear these two never-to-be-forgotten voyages and 
visits have made me think Windsor and its daily occurrences 
very dull. But this is very ungrateful for whet I have had, 
which is so much more than I over dared to hope for. The 
weather is become colder, and yesterday and the day before 
were horrid, fogey, raw days; to-day it is finer again. . . . 

Feodore and Ernest came to us yesterday, and I find them 
both very well ; Feodore is, I think, grown more serious than 
she was... . 

You remember that when we were together we talked of who 
Aumale could marry; he will only marry a Catholic, and no 
Spaniard, no Neapolitan, no Austrian, and also no Brazilian, 
as Louise tells me. Why should not Princess Alexandrine of 
Bavaria do? It would be a good connection, and you say 
(though not as pretty as Princess Hildegarde) that she is not 
i-tooking. Qu'en pensez-vous ? Then for Tatane'—a Prin- 
cess of Saxony would be extremely paselich. 

How long does Aunt Julia stay with you ? 

Albert, I suppose, writes to you, and I, dearest Uncle, 
remain ever and ever, your most truly devoted and warmly 
attached Niece, Vicronia R. 

‘We find Pussy amazingly advanced in intellect, but alas! 
also in naughtiness. I hold up Charlotte as an example of 
every virtue, which has its effect ; for when she is going to be 
naughty she says: “ Dear Ma, what does cousin Charlotte 
dot” 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘Wrspson Casts, 3rd October 1943. 
My praresr Uncur,—Many, many thanks for your kind 
letter of the 28th, received on Sunday, which was written from 
1 Antoine, Due de Montpensier. 7 
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the Camp of Beverloo, which Albert recollects with great 
pleasure and interest, heving amused himself so much there. 

I can give you excellent accounts of ourselves. The boy 
returned from Brighton yesterday, looking really the picture 
of health, and much embelli ; Pussy is in great force, but not 
to he compared to Charlotte in beauty 5 ‘and Fatima (alias 
sever. Dearest Louise 
seems much pleased with Aunt Talis, which I am glad of, and 
I rejoice that poor Aunt has had the happiness of making my 
beloved Louise's acquaintance, for it will be a happy re- 
collection for her in her solitude. 

We expect the Grand Duke Michael here this afternoon ; he 
is to stay till Friday. The Michael Woronzows,: with a son 
and daughter, are also coming, and we shail be & large party, 
and are going to dine in the Waterloo Gallery, which makes @ 
very handsome dining-room, and sit after dinner in that 
beautiful grand Reception Room. How I envy your going to 
that dear French femily! I hope that you will lke my 
favourite Chica. I trust, however, that you will not stay too 
long away for your good people's sake. 

Not being quite sure of your going, I shall direct this to 
Brosvels still. 

We went this morning to Kew, visited the old Palace-— 
which is not at all @ bad house-—the Botanical Gardens, and 
then my Aunt’s2 

The Revolution at Athens? Jooks like le commencement de 
la fin; it was very unanimous. 

Now, dearest Uncle, adieu! Ever, your most affectionate 
Niece, Vicroria R. 





Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Wrspson CastLe, Oth October 1843, 


‘The Queen has received Lord Aberdeen’s two letters. She 
has been reflecting upon his proposition that Mr Lytton 
Bulwer ¢ should be appointed Minister at Medrid, and quite 
approves it. The Queen trusts that he will try and keep on 
the best terms with the French Minister there, and that with- 
out in any way weakening our interests, the representatives 
of these two powerful countries will act together. The Queen 

1 Prince Michael Worentow (1782-1856) was a plenipotentiary at the Congress of 
Aig la Chapeile (1828), ud was Ja command at te diege of Varna in 1828. 

3 The Duchess of Cambeldge, 

3 4 bloodiew revolation had i teken place on ‘the 4th of September, partly i conse. conae- 


Prep eae bis patronage in favour of Bavarians rat 
Ne ppoaie Somme 
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fee!s certain that if it is known by our respective Ministers that 
both Governments wish to act together, and not against one 
another, that much irritation will be avoided; and that our 
agents, particularly in distant countries, will understand that 
they are not fulfilling the wishes of their Sovereign by repre- 
senting every little incident in the most unfavourable light. . .. 

The Queen hopes that Lord Aberdeen will take some early 
opportunity of employing Mr Aston. Who will replace Mr 
Bulwer at Paris ? his successor ought to be an efficient man, 
as Lord Cowley! is rather infirm. The Queen regrets to say 
that the Due de Bordeaux * is coming here ; he really must not 
be received by the Queen, as she foars his reception at Berlin 
has done no good ; and altogether, from what. she sees in the 
papers, she fears there is no good purpose in his coming here. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 13¢h October 1843, 


My pearest Uncie,—It is not my day, but my object in 
writing is to speak to you about the dear Nemours’ visit, which 
we are so anxious to see accomplished. Louise writes to mo 
about the Duke of Bordeaux coming to England making some 
difficulty. and I wish therefore to state what we know of the 
affair. We understand (for of course we have had no direct 
communication) that the Duc de Bordeaux has embarked at 
Hamburg for Hull, and intends travelling in Scotland before he 
visits England. and that incognito and under the name of 
Comte fel et tel; his being in Scotland when Nemours ie in 
England, and particularly on @ visit to us here, could make no 
difficulty, and even if he were travelling about incognito in 
England, it could not signify, I think. Moreover, I feel cer- 
tain that if he knew that I had invited the Nemours and that 
they were coming over shortly, he would go away, as the 
Legitimists would not be pleased at Nemours being /éted by 
me—uhile their Henry V. was not even noticed or received. I 
could easily, and indeed have almost done so, make it known 
generally that I expect the Nemours, and I would say im- 
mediately, and he would be sure to get out of the way. [can- 
not tell you how very anxious we are to see the Nemours; I 
have been thinking of nothing else, and to lose this great 
pleasure would be too mortifying. Moreover, as I really and 

1 Lord Conley, brother of the Duke of Wellington, snd one of four brothers al) either 
raised in or promated to the peerage, was bow seventy years of age. In after-years his 
00 as also Ambamadar at Paris, 


Afterwards mown a& Comte de Chambord,and claiming the Prench throne as Henri V.z 
she was grandson of Charles X., and et this time sbout twenty-three yeary of age. 
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truly do not think it need be, it would be best if the Nemours 
could come before the 10th of November ; which is the latest 
term when they could come ? Now pray, dearest Uncle, do 
settle this ior me ; you have no notion how we wish it. J will 
be sure to let you know what I hear, and if there is anything 
you could suggest about this, I need not say but that we shail 
attend to it with pleasure. The Grand Duke Michael will be 
gone by the end of this month. Atnsi je mete cette chére visite 

na vos mains, Ever your devoted Niece,  Vicroria R. 

Pray, dearest Uncle, let me have an answer by the next post 
about this, as Iam all in @ fidget about it. 


Quecn Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 171A October 1843. 


My prarest Uncie,—Your kind letter of the 13th I received 
yesterday, and return you my warmest thanke for it... . 

By your letter, and by one I received from Victoire yesterday 
morning, I see every reason to hope that we shall see the dear 
Nomoura, for there will be no difficulty to prevent that poor 
stupid Duc de Bordeaux from being in London at the time. He 
ia to be informed indirectly that the Nemours are coming at 
the beginning of next month on a visit to us, in consequence of 
a pressing invitation of ours; this alone will keep him off, as 
the contrast. would be disagreeable to the Legitimists. Inde- 
pendent of this, his disembarkation at Hull, and proceeding 
at once to Scotland, seems to indicate his wish to be in 





rat event of the dey is O'Connell's arrest ;* they have 
found bail, but the trial will shortly commence. The case 
against him is very strong, the lawyers say. 

Everything is perfectly quiet at Dublin. You will have 
seen how O'Connell has abused the King ; it is all because our 
visit to Eu has put an end to any hopes of assistance from 
France, which he pretended there would be, and he now declares 
for the Duc de Bordeaux 

‘You must encourage the dear King and Queen to send over 
some of the dear family often to us; is seront recus a bras 
ouverts. 

We intend to take advantage of Feodore and Ernest's going 
to the Queen Dowager’s to pay a visit to Cambridge, where we 
have never been ; we mean to set off to-morrow week, to sleep 
at Trinity Lodge that night, and the two following nights at 

1, Alter te ofciat prohibition on 70 October ofthe intended Clonart 


nolt and others werd amested ie Dbl for couspiracy. After pivig ball O'Gonual 
iseued an address to the Irish people. ‘The tris! was postponed till the following year. 
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Lord Hardwicke’s which is close to Cambridge. These 
journeys are very popular, and please and interest Albert very 
much, . . . Believe me, always, my dearest Unele, your very 
affectionate Niece, Vicrorta R. 


Sir Robert Peel to the Prince Albert. 
DRAYTON MaNOR, 20: October 1843. 


Sm,—The enclosed letter? from Sir James Graham to me 
(which as your Royal Highness will perceive is entirely of a 
private character) contains details of a conversation with Baron 
‘Neumann which will, I think, be interesting to Her Majesty 
and to your Royal Highness ; and knowing your Royal High- 
ness will consider the communication @ confidential one, I 
prefer sending the letter in extenso to the making of any extracts 
from it. 

I am afraid there is more in the Due de Bordeaux’a visit 
than the mere gratification of a desire on his per to sce again 
places with which he was familiar in his youti 

If, however, he should be so ill-advised as to make any 
political demonstration, or to ally himself with any particular 
party in this country, he would, in my opinion, derive little 
from it, and there would be the o; oppertan ty of giving to the 
King of the French a new proof of our fidelity to our engage- 
ments, and of the steadiness of our friendship towards him and 
his dynasty. 

The great body of the French people would comprehend the 
object of any such demonstrations on the part of the Duc de 
Bordeaux, and would, it is to be hoped, see in them an addi- 
tional motive for union in support of the King, and confidence 
in the honour and integrity of thia country. 

I will not fail to inform the Grand Duke of Her Majesty's 
intended visit to Cambridge, and to suggest to him that it will 
not be convenient to the Queen to receive him at Windsor 
before Saturday at the earliest, and probably Monday. 

On the day after I spoke to your Royal Highness I gave 
instructions for enquiries to be made respecting the two pro- 
perties in the Isle of Wight? It is necessary to make such 
enquiries through some very confidential channel, as a suspicion 
of the object of them would probably greatly enhance the price. 

The party on whom I could entirely rely was out of town, 

1 Wimpole, near Royston, nine miles from Cambridge. 

2 Referring to the visit of the Duc de Rordeaux. 


2 The Queen and the Prinog wore at this time making enquiries sbout sauteble rea 
dence in ihe isie of Wight. ‘The purchase of Osborne resulted. 
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but will return to-morrow, end will immediately find out whet 
he can respecting the properties. 

The result shall be made known to the Queen and your Royal 
Highness without delay. 

Will your Royal Highness have the goodness to mention this 
to Her Majesty 1... 

T have the honour to be, Sir, with sincere respect, your Royal 
Highness's most faithful and humble Servant, 

Roserr Peer. 


The Prince Albert to Sir Robert Peet. 
‘WINDSON CASTLE, 214 October 1845, 


My prar Sir Ronert,—I return you Sir James Graham's 
letter. ‘There is a pretty general impression of the Duc de 
Bordeaux's visit being a got-up thing for verious political 
intrigues. I confess 1 do not understand the link with Ireland, 
or at least the importance of his being well received by the 
Roman Catholics, but am strongly impressed that his presence 
whether in Scotland, England, or Ireland is for no good, end 
therefore think it our duty that we should render it difficult 
for him to protract it. The Queen and myself think that the 
uncertainty of his being received at Court or not is doing harm, 
and would much wish, therefore, that it was decidedly stated 
that the Queen will not receive him. His coming here without 
ever asking (indeed knowing that it was disliked), as well as the 
part which Austria and Prussia seem to have taken in the 
matter, do not strengthen his claim for such a favour. No 
goad ean come from the reception, and the King of the French 
imust prefor its not taking place. Let us, therefore, settle that 
point, and show that we are neither afraid of him nor prepared 
to be made dupes of. 

The Queen ts desirous that no official person should treat the 
Duke with a distinction which is likely to attract unnecessary 
attention. Believe me, always yours truly, ALBERT. 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
‘WINDSOR CASTLE, 2444 October 1843. 
My pearesr Uscie,—I had the happiness of receiving your 
most kind letter of the 20th yesterday, for which I thank you 
very much. The good news of the dear Nemours coming is a 
great happiness to us, and I fervently hope and trust that the 
Duc de Bordeaux will be kept off, which I fully expect he will. 
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Suppose, however, he could not be, and the Nemours could not 
come then, would the King not kindly allow them to come later? 
Even if the Chambers were to be sitting—such a little Ausflug 
of ten days only could really not be a great inconvenience ? 
Surely if you were to mention this to the dear King, with my 
affectionate respects, he would grant it. It is besides only in 
case Bordeaux should come to London, which I really think he 
will not, if he once knows that the Nemours are coming. And 
I must add that I think Nemours not coming at all this year, 
after it had been announced, would have a bad effect, par- 
ticularly as people here think that some great Powers have 
instigated Bordeaux's coming here,—and even think that the 
Roman Catholics and Kepealors in Ireland mean to make use of 
him. Consequent!y Nemours not coming at all, should he be 
prevented irom coming at the beginning of November, would 
not be a good thing politically, independent of the extreme dia- 
appointment it would cause us... . 

The accounts both you and Louise gave me of good Hadjy 
and Chica give me great ploasurc, as I take a lively interest in 
both, and am very fond of them. We found amongst. some very 
curious old miniatures several of Catherine of Braganza when 
young (Charles IT.’s wife), which are so like Chica ;1 it is curious 
how sometimes you can trace likenesses many generations 
back. ... 

Pray offer our respects to all. How long do yon stay ? 
Ever your devoted niece, Vicrora R, 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
Dacaannio, 270% Odober 1843, 


Lord Aberdeen, with his humble duty, begs to lay before 
your Majesty another letter received last night from Lord 
Morton,? which gives an account of the visit of the Due de 
Bordeaux, and of his further communication with the Due de 
Levis on the projects and views of His Royal Highness. 

Lord Aberdeen has ventured to submit this letter to your 
Majesty, although not intended for your Majesty's perusal, as 
it gives a pleasing and satisfactory description of the conduct 
and sentiments of this unfortunate Prince. 

In order to explain to your Majesty how Lord Morton, who 
lives in a very retired manner, should have received a visit 





4 The Princess de Joinville was a sister of Queen Maria TL of Portugsl, and Queen 
Catherine of Bragauza was daughter of King Jann TV. 
onge Sholto, nineteenth Earl of Morton (1789-1868). 
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from the Duc de Bordeaux, Lord Aberdeen begs to mention 
that when the family of Charles X. resided at Edinburgh, after 
the Revolution of July 1830, they received information more 
than once, from the present Royal Family of France, that 
certain desperate characters hed left Paris for Edinburgh, with 
the intention of assassinating the Duc de Bordeaux, in order 
to prevent alt possibility of @ Restoration. In consequence of 
this information, it was thought to be dangerous for the Prince 
to walk or to expose himself in the neighbourhood of Holyrood 
Houso. He was frequently driven in @ carriage to Lord Mor- 
ton's,! where he remained for a few hours, taking exercise in 
the park, and playing with Lord Morton's children. It is 
the recollection of thia which has ted the Prince to make his 
acknowledginents on the present occasion. 

Lord Aberdeen also begs humbly to mention to your Majesty 
that on his arrival here he found the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch in expectation of a visit from the Duc de Bordeaux, 
on his way from Glasgow to Carlisle. Lord Aberdeen informed 
the Duke and Duchess of the objections which might exist to 
this visit ; but he believes that communications on the subject 
had already gono too far to render it possible to break it off with 
any degree of propriety, The great attentions paid by the Duke 
‘and his predecessors to the French Royal Family, both during 
the former and last emigration, sufficient account for this desire 
on the part of the Prince. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, Slat October 1843. 


My prarest Uncie,—I had the pleasure of receiving your 
dear and kind letter of the 27th yesterday, by which I learn 
that you are all well and going on the 4th. Forgive me, dearest 
Unele, if I aay that I am glad that you are at length going 
back to Belgium, as (though I fully understand from personal 
experience how delightful it must be to be in the midst of that 
dear and perfect family) I think these long absences distress 
your faithful Belgians a little. 

We returned on Saturday, highly pleased and interested 
with our tour’ though a jittle done up. I seldom remember 


rty went by toad from Paddington to Cambridge, and stayed at, the 
‘on the following dar Prince Albert was made LL.D. ‘The party then 





i 
Wimpole, there was a sofs, covered with a piece of drapery given by Lonis XT, to the 
ott Prior and by him to Lard Oxford, the owner of Wimpole, before its purehase by 
Lond Chancellor Hardwicke, See Lard Melboaroe’s letter of 7th November, pos, p. 503. 
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more enthusiasm then was shown at Cambridge, and in parti- 
cular by the Undergraduates. They received my dear Angel, 
too, with the greatest enthusiasm. This is useful, as these young 
people will all, in time, havo a certain part to play ; they are 
the rising generation, and an event of this kind makes a lasting 
impression on their minds. 

You will have heard from Louise that there is no longer any 
impediment to the dear Nemours coming, which you may 
easily conceive gives me the greatest satisfaction. Since then, 
I heve heard that Bordeaux does not intend visiting London 
till he sees by the papers that the Nemours are gone. I saw a 
letter from @ gentleman, with whom he had been staying, and 
who says that he is very pleasing and unaffected, and very 
easily amused, and quite pleased “ with missing a few phea- 
sants, and dancing quadrilles in the evening to @ pianoforte.” 
Poor fellow ! his fate certainly isa melancholy one. He should 
renounce, buy some property in Germany, and marry, and 
settle there. 

I am giad to hear of Montpensier’s arrival, and that my 
favourite Chica is in your good graces ; she is a dear natural 
child. I am so impatient to see my dear Victoire and good 
Nemours—who was always a great ally of mine—again! 

The Grand Duke camo here last night, and goes away after 
luncheon, and leaves England on Thursday. He is charmed 
with all he has seen, and I must say is very amiable and civil. 
He has got a rnost charming lange dog, called Dragon, like a 
Newfoundland, only brown and white, with the most expressive 
eyes imaginable and si bien dressé. Prince Alexander of the 
Netherlands is also coming down to take leave this week. We 
never had so many visitors. 

Lam beyond everything interested with that beautiful novel 
by Rellstab? 1872, which I know you admire so much, The 
description of the Russian Campaign is incomparable, and so 
beautifully written. You quite sce everything before you. 
Have you read his other, Paris und Algier ? By the by, have 
you read Custine’s* book on Russia? They say it is very 
severe on Russia, and full of hatred to the English. 

We found the children very well, and Bertie quite recovered, 
ut poor fat Alice (who, I must say, is becoming very pretty) 
has had the earache. 

Mamma with Feo and Ernest are with the Queen Dowager 
at Witley Court since Thursday lest, and only return next 

1 Louis Rellstab (1799-1860), prolific German writer of novels, whose thinly-veiled 
attacks on public men earned him at one time a sentence of imprisonment. 


‘The Margais Astolphe de Custine (1790-1857), suthor of La Russie «1 7899, at this 
tinte recently published, 
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Thursday (the day efter to-morrow). Clem seems very happy, 
and writes that she is happiest when she is téfe-d-tée with poor 
Gusti, which J should not fancy. Ever, dearest Uncle, your 
devoted Niece, Vicroria R. 

I open my letter, dearest Uncle, to say that I have just seen 
in a confidential despatch from Lord Cowley that Aumale is 
authorised to ask for tho hand of the daughter of the Prince de 
Salerno‘ (a singular coincidence after what I wrote to you in 
utter ignorance of this report), and that he was also to find out 
what the opinions of the Neapolitan Royal Family were respect- 
ing an alliance with the Queen of Spain. But tell me, dearest 
Unele, if these reports are true? You may rely on my dis- 
cretion, and T shall not breathe a word of what you may answer 
me, if you wish the secret to be kept. 





Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 
DRAYTON MANOR, Slet October 1843, 


Sir Robert Pecl presents his humble duty to your Majest; 
and begs leave to return to your Majesty the accompanying 
communication from Lord Elienborough, and a letter which 
your Majesty proposes to send to Lord Ellenborough. 

Tn compliance with your Majesty's desire that Sir Robert 
Pee} should inform your Majesty whether he sees anything 
objectionable in that letter, Sir Robert Peel humbly represents 
to your Majesty that he does not think it would be advisable 
for your Majesty personally to express to the Governor-General 
of India your Majesty's opinion with regard either to che policy 
of retaining Seinde,? as being of the greatest importance to the 
security of the Indien Empire, or as to the completeness of the 
defence of Sir Charles Napier from the accusations brought 
against lim. 

He humbly and most respectfully takes the liberty of sub- 
mitting to your Majesty, that these being matters of important 
public concern, the regular and constitutional channel for con- 
veying the opinion of your Majesty with respect to them would 
be through your Majesty's servants. 

In the particular case, indeed, of India, instructions do not 
proceed from your Majesty's servants, directly signifying your 
Majesty’s pleasure, but are conveyed in despatches to the 








1 The Duc WtAumale married in November 1844, Caroline, dsughter of the Prince 202 
rave of Salerno. 
2 Earlier in the seat Lord Bilenborough had appointed Sir Charles Napier Governor 
of Scinte, wou had by Proclamation applied the Slave Trade and Slavery Abolition Acta 
inde, 
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Governor-General, signed by the three members of the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors. 

The Secret Court of Directors—that is, the whole Court act- 
ing in secret—have come to a Resolution (in Sir Robert Peel's 
opinion very unwisely and precipitetely) expressing the gravest 
doubt, on their part, as to the policy and justice of the recent 
transactions in Scinde+ 

‘The Court is aware that your Majesty's servants disapprove 
of this proceeding on their part, and that they have declined 
to transmit officially to Lord Ellenborough, through the Secret 
Committee, the condemnatory Resolution of the Court. One 
of the grounds on which they deprecated the Resolution was 
the passing of it in the absence of full and complete information 
from India, in respect to the policy and to the events which led 
to the occupation of Scinde. 

Under these circumstances, as well on the general Con- 
stitutional ground, as with referenco to the present state of the 
public correspondenco in regard to Scinde, and the particular 
relation of the Governor-General to the East India Company, 
and the Court of Directors, Sir Robert Pec] humbly advises 
your Majesty to forbear from expressing an opinion, in a 
private communication to the Governor-General, with regard 
to events in Scinde or to the policy hereafter to be pursued in 
respect to that country. Sir Robert Peel begs to add that in 
a private letter by the last mail to Lord Ripon, Lord Ellen- 
borough observes that he is going on very harmoniously with 
the Members of Council at Calcutta. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 
MELBOURNE, 70h November 1843, 


Lord Melbourno presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for the letter of the 4th inst., 
which he has received this morning with groat satisfaction, 
Lord Melbourne hears with great pleasure of the gratification 
which your Majesty and the Prince received in your visit to 
Cambridge. Lord Melbourne collects from all the accounts 
that the proceedings in the Senate House were not only full of 
loyalty, enthusiasm, and gratitude, but also perfectly de- 
corous, respectful, academic, and free from all those political 
cries which have recently prevailed so much in the theatre at 
Oxford on similar occasions.* Lord Melbourne hopes he is 
Within (the mark]; if he is it forms a remarkable and ad- 


1 See Parkec’s Sir Robert Peel, vol. iii. chap. 1. 
2 See ance, p. 202. 
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vantageous contrast. Lord Melbourne does not know any- 
whore @ better account of Cambridge, its foundations, and the 
historical recollections of its founders, than is given in Mr. 
Gray's ode on the installstion of the Duke of Grafton, which 
iv would not be amiss to read with the large explanatory notes 
that are given in the editions of Mason and Mathias." 

Lord Melbourne is very partial to Lord Hardwicke, who 
always is and has been very civil and good-natured to Lord 
Melbourne, and these are qualities to which Lord Melbourne 
is not at all indifferent. Wimpole is @ curious place. Lord 
Melbourne is not exactly aware how the Yorkes got hold of it.? 
There is much history end more poetry connected with it. 
Prior * mentions it repeatedly, end always calls the first Lady 
Harley, the daughter of the Duke of Newcastle, Belphebe.* 
If Hardwicke should have a daughter, he should christen her 
Belphebe. The Lady Belphebe Yorke would not sound ill... . 





Sir Robert Peel to the Prince Albert, 
‘Warremans, th Nonember 1643, 


Sir,—-I was greatly gratified by learning on my return to 
London Jast night fromm Witley Court that it is not improbable 
that Her Majesty and your Royal Highness may confer the 
high honour of a visit to Drayton Manor towards the conclusion 
of the present month. 

I venture to think, from what I saw of Witley Court, that 
the arrangement proposed by your Royal Highness will be 
more convenient to Her Majesty than the staying at Witley 
Court. 

I can assure your Royal Highness that nothing shall be left 
undone by Lady Peel and me to contribute to the comfort of 
Her Majesty and your Koyai Highness during your occupation 
of Drayton Manor, and to mark our sense of the kind conde- 
scension of Her Majesty and your Koyal Highness in making it 
your abode. 

3 Gras, the poet, who had been appointed by the Duke Professor of Modern History, 
componed aa cle (Set Yo musts by Hands) tor the latter's installation as Chancelic, 
ae ‘The cultared but indolent Edward. Lord Harley, afterwards Ear! of Oxford (eon of 

he great minister), sold Wimpole to ee Chancellor Hardwicke in 1740 to pay off a 
aoe of £100,000. He had married Lady Henrietta Carendich Hotles, daugoter and 
Deiran of Jobn, Dake of Newcartie, who broaghe him £5,000, taoet of seule be die, 


neh 
sipnted. Their only child, Margaret, the “* noble lovels little Pecex "of Prict 
‘Willum Rentinck, second Duke of Portland. Ladr Qxford sold to the nation tie oe 
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4 aihiding to the rare! ted poem “ Colin's Mistakes,” where “ Bright Ca'ndish 
Holle Waviey te seen in Wr glade @ Wimpole Uy the dreiny youth, and mistaken ft 


Gloriana, Belphebe, ete. 
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I have the honour to be, Sir, with sincere respect, your Royal 
Highness’s most faithful and humble Servant, 
Ronerr Pret. 


Sir Robert Peel to the Prince Albert. 
WHITBHALL, Sunday, 12h November 1848, 


Srr,—I send to your Royal Highness a little book which is 
published every month, giving very useful information as to 
distances, or at least times, on all the railways. Possibly your 
Royal Highness has this book regularly sent to you. 

T think, before Her Majesty promises s visit to Witley Court, 
there are one or two points worthy of consideration which are 
in favour of proposing to the Queen Dowager to meet the 
Queen at Drayton Manor first. The Queen would have to go 
and to return in the same day. The Queen Dowager might 
remain either one night or two nights at Drayton. Secondly, 
the Birmingham and Derby line is not on the same level with 
the line which goes to Droitwich {eleven miles from Witley 
Court), and there is a little delay in posting a cerriage, or in 
passing from the lower line of railway to the upper. 

Thirdly, there is the passage for Her Majesty, though not 
through Birmingham as in an ordinary travelling carriage, yet 
in the immodiate outskirts of the town, and this twice in the 
same day. 

‘The Corporation (which is 8 completely Radical one) might 
solicit permission to present an Address to Her Majesty at the 
station. 

‘There would, I am sure, be nothing but demonstrations of 
the greatest loyalty and attachment to Her Majesty, but there 
would probably be a great concourse of people, andsome delay, 
if the Address were received. 

Perhaps your Royal Highness will think of these suggestions, 
which I am induced to offer by the desire to foresee everything 
which may have a bearing upon the personal comfort of the 
Queen. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with sincere respect, your 
Royal Highness’s most faithful and humble Servant, 

Rosert Pest. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
WINDOOR CASTLE, 14h November 1843. 


My DEAR Est, KINDEST UscLE,—A long and most interesting 
letter reached me on Sunday, dated 9th and 10th, and I beg 
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to return my warmest thanks for it. The confidence you show 
mo | feel deeply and gratefully, and you may rely on my dis- 
cretion, Before I touch upon any of the subjects in your letter 
I will give you news of our visitors. The dear Nemours 
arrived sefely after @ good passage on Saturday, well but very 
tired. ‘They are now quite recovered, and we are too happy 
to have them here. Nemours looks well, and is very kind and 
amiable, but I think there is @ seriousness since poor Chartres! 
dvath which uscd not to be formerly, though he always was 
reserved, and that, I think, he is not now. Dearest Victoire is 
amazingly improved and déocloppéc—really quite wonderfully 
so. We are all so struck by it, by her good sense and by her 
conversation ; and with that she has kept that innocence and 
goutleness which she always had—and is so lovely, dear sweet 
child. 1 must always look at her, and she, dear child, seems so 
used to nee me again, I find her grown, but grown very 
thin, and sho has not those bright colours she used to have. 
All thut you kay of Bordeaux is just whet Nemours says, and 
what Guizat writes, and what J and also Sir Robert Peel 
always felt und thought. Aberdecn, with the greatest wish to 
do all that is kind and right, really thought that B. was only 
come to anmee himself, and had no idea till now that the feelin; 
in France in all the different parties was so strong. You will 
have heard by this time that we have decided not to receive 
1. in any way whatever. It is @ pleasure to hear how mildly 
and sensibly Nemours speaks upon ail these subjects, and in- 
deed every subject... 

1 think you did uncommonly right in what you answered 
the poor King about the arrété in favour of the Prussians, and 
Tam very glad you have done so. It will have a good effect 
here. 

Louise will tell you how we celebrated good Bertie’s birth- 
day. The children are in great favour with the Nemours, 

Pray, dearest Unele, do not forget to send me the list of 
Rellstab’s works. We think of making another little tour 
after the dear Nemours’ departure, to Drayton (Sir Robert 
Peel’s), Chatsworth, and Belvoir. 

We are very sorry to lose dear Feo and Ernest. They are 
so good and excellent, and she is so brav. Ever, your devoted 
Niece, Vicroria R. 


[Memorandum enclosed from Sir Robert Peel to Prince Albert, 
about the political condition of Birmingham, which the 
Prince was intending to visit.] 

‘The Mayor is @ hosier—of extreme political opinions—in fact, 

@ Chartist. 
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The contest for the office of Mayor was between him and a 
man of Radical opinions, but Chartism prevailed. 

‘The Mayor has taken a violent part, before his Mayoralty, 
against Church Rates, and in reference to the stato of Ireland. 

The Conservative party took no part whatever in tho Muni- 
cipal Elections, and would not vote. 

‘They would, if invited or permitted by the Mayor and Tawn 
Council, cordially co-operate with men of opposite opinions 
in any mark of respect to the Prince. 

No probability of any tumult or of any demonstration but 
one of respect personally towards the Prince, if his visit be 
clearly and manifestly unconnected with politics. 

‘An immense concourse of people must be expected, not only 
from Birmingham, but Wolverhampton, Walsall, and all the 
neighbouring towns, and provious police arrangernonts must be 
very carefully made. 

There may be a proposal of a collation and of an Address, to 
be received in the Town Hall. 

Should not the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Warwick) have 
notice t 

Is the Mayor to accompany the Prince in the same carriage t* 

‘The Mayor has no carriage. 

No communication should be made to any party in Bir- 
minghatn, except to the municipal authoritics, notwithstand- 
Ang thes political bias and extreme opinions. 

‘he late Mayor, Mc James, though a Radical, would have 
summoned the leading men of different parties. 

Doubts as to whether the present Mayor would, or whether 
he would not, place the whole errangement in the hands of the 
party with which he is connected. 

This risk must be incurred, as communications to other 
parties would not be advisable. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 
FOREIGN OpFICE, 1st December 1843. 


Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has not yet received any communication from the Duc de 
Lévis, notwithstanding he had been led to expect it, from a 
notice repeatedly conveyed to him to that effect. It seems 
probable that in consequence of what the Due de Lévis may 
have heard, az well as from the course pursued by the friends 
of the Duc de Bordeaux, Lord Aberdeen may not now see him 
at all. Should this be the ease, Lord Aberdeen is rather in- 


1 This was the course adopted. 
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clined to regret it ; as although he would formerly have seen 
him with some reluctance, he would now be giad to have an 
opportunity of expressing his sentiments very plainly re- 
specting the proceedings of the Prince and his adherents in 
this country. 

Lord Aberdeen understands from Sir Robert Peel that your 
Majesty would like to be informed of any particulars con- 
nected with the Levée lately held by the Duc de Bordeaux, 
Lord Aberdeen would willingly communicate these particulars, 
but in reality there is very little to be added to the official 
accounts contained in the Morning Post, which it is obvious 
are inserted by authority. Hoe saw M. de Ste Aulaire this 
morning, who was a good deal excited by what has taken 
place, and has written very fully to Paris; but he knew 
nothing more than he had seen in the newspapers. 

It may perhaps be worth mentioning to your Majesty that 
at the presentation of the Address by M. Chateaubriand! 
on Friday, the cries of ‘* Vive le Roi! ” and “ Vive Henri V. !” 
were 60 Joud as to be distinctly audible in the Square. Lord 
Aberdeen understands that this enthusiasm has been the 
cause of serious differences amongst many of those who had 
come to pay their respects to the Due de Bordeaux, a large 
portion of whom are by no means disposed to recognise him 
as King during the life of the Due d’Angouléme.? 

Lord Aberdeen cannot learn that any other member of the 
Diplomatic Body has been presented to the Duc de Bor- 
deaux, and does not believe that any such presentation has 
taken place. Indeed, there appears to be s general dis- 
inclination that such should be the case; although some 
of them feel considerable diffieulty in consequence of the 
relationship existing between their Sovereigns and the Prince. 





Quecn Fictoria to Lord Stanley. 
CuaTewonra, 8nd December 1843. 


The Queen approves of Lord Stanley’s proposed Draft to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe? This question can in no way be settled 
without giving offence to one part of the country ; the Queen, 
however, hopes that the fixing upon Montreal as the seat of 
Government will hereafter be considered ss fair by impartial 
minds. Sir Charlee continues to show great discretion and 

1 Francoia, Ticomte de Chateaubriand (1768-1848), s great sopporter of the Bourbons, 
and tade a Peer in 1816, He was Ambassador in London in 19% 


2 Eldest son of Charles X. 
‘J Governor-General of Canada, 
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firmness in his most arduous and unsatisfactory situation, and 
doserves much praise and encouragement, 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
BELVOIR CASTL, 4th December 1843, 

My pearest Unxcie,—Being much harried, I can only 
write you a few lines to thank you for your kind letter of the 
29th, received this morning. You will have heard from Louise 
the account of our stay at Drayton (which is s very nice 
house), and of Albert's brilliant reception at Birmingham. 
We arrived at Chatsworth on Friday, and left it at nine this 
morning, quite charmed and delighted with everything there. 
Splendour and comfort are so admirably combined, and the 
Duke does everything so well. I found many improvements 
since I was there eleven years ago. The conservatory is out 
and out the finest thing imaginable of its kind. It is one mass 
of pase, 64 feet high, 300 long, and 134 wide. The grounds, 

ith all the woods and cascades and fountains, are so beautiful 
too. The first evening there was a ball, and the next the 
cascades and fountains were luminated, which had a beautiful 
effect, There was a large party there, inclading many of the 
Duke's family, the Bedfords, Buccleuchs, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Normanbys, Lord Melbourne (who is much better), 
and the Beauvales. We arrived here at half-past two, we 
perform our journey so delightfully on the railroad, 8o quickly 
and easily. It puts me in mind of our dear stay in Belgium, 
when we stop at the various stations. 

Albert is going out hunting to-morrow, which I wish was 
over, but I am assured that the country is much better than the 
Windsor country. 

The Duc de Bordeaux's proceedings in London are most 
highly improper. 

‘fhe Queen Dowager is also here. 

We leave this place on Thursday for home, which, I own, 
I shall be glad of at last. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Vicrokta R, 


The Princess Hohenhohe to Queen Victoria. 
LANGENBURG, 10h December 1843, 


My pgarest Vicroria..- . You ask in your letter about 
the manner in which my children say their prayers? They 
4 Tt waa built by Mr Joseph Paxton, then Superintendent of the Gardens, whoee tn- 
teligeoce had atricted the Duke of Bet naire's attentions “i 1880 be as the enereo- 
ful competitor for the Great Exhibition building, and was knighted on fta completion. 
‘He superintended its re-erection at Sydenbam, and afterwards became Coventry. 
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say it when in their beds, but not kneeling ; how absurd to 
find that necessary, aa if it could have anything to do with 
making our prayers more acceptable to the Almighty or more 
holy. How really clever people can have those notions I 
don’t understand. I am sorry it is the case there, where there 
is so much good and, I am certain, real piety. Dear Pussy 
learning her lettera I should like to see and hear: I am sure 
she will learn them very quick. Has Bertie not learned some 
moro words and sentences during your absence ? 

Your attached and devoted sister, Fri 





Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
Woenson Casrbe, 12th December 1843, 


My nearest UNcte,—I thank you much for your kind letter 
of tho 7th, which I received as usual on Sunday, Louise will 
be ablo to tell you how well the remainder of our journey went 
‘off, and how well Albert's hunting answered.t_ One can hardly 
credit the absurdity of people here, but Albert's riding so 
boldly and hard has inado such @ sensation that it has been 
written ail over the country, and they make much more of it 
than if he had done some great act 

It rather disgusts ono, but still it had done, and does, good, 
for it hax put an end to all impertinent sneering for the future 
about Albert's riding. This journey has done great good, 
and my beloved Angel in particular has had the greatest success 7 
for instance, at Birmingham the good his visit has done has 
been immense, for Albert spoke to all these manufacturers 
in their own language, which they did not expect, and these 
poor people have only been accustomed to hear demagogues 
and Chartists. 

We cannot understand how you can think the country 
about Chatsworth not pretty, for it is (with the exception of the 
moors) beautiful, wooded hills and valleys and rapid streams. 
The country round Belvoir I do not admire, but the view from 
the castle is very fine and extensive, and Albert says puts him 
80 in mind of the Kalenberg. . . . 

Pray have you heard anything about Aumaie's plens ? 
Dear little Gaston seems much better. 

The Duc de Bordeaux has been informed of my and the 
Government’s extreme displeasure at their conduct; they 
say there shall be no more such displays. He was to leave 
London yesterday, only to return again for a day, and then 
to leave England altogether. 

4 The Prince bonted with the Belvoir bounds oa the Sth, 
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With Albert's love, ever, dearest Uncle, your most devoted 
Niece, Vicroria R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 
Lafskx, 16th December 1843. 


My pearesr Vicroria,—I am most happy to see that your 
journey passed so well, and trust you are not sorry to be again 
in your very dear and comfortable home, and with your dear 
children. People are very strange, and their great delight is 
to find fault with their feliow-creatures; what harm could 
it have done them if Albert had not hunted at all ? and still 
1 have no doubt that his having hunted well and boldly has 
given more satisfaction than if he had done Heaven knows 
what praiseworthy deed ; ainsi est ct sera le monde. 

I am glad also that the Birmingham course succeeded so 
well; the theme had been for some years, particularly amongst 
manufacturers, that Royalty was useless and ignorant, and 
that the greatest blessing would be, to manufacture buyond 
measure, and to have an American form of Government, with 
an elective head of State. 

Fortunately, there has always hitherto been in England a 
very aristocratic feeling freely accepted by the people, who 
like it, and show that they like it. . I was much amused, 
some time ago, by a very rich and influential American from 
New York assuring me that they stood in great nod of a 
Government which was ablo to grant protection to property, 
and that the feeling of many was for Monarchy instead of the 
misrule of mobs, as they had it, and that he wished very much 
some branch of the Coburg family might be disposable for such & 
place. Qu’en dites-vous, is not this flattering ?. . . 

‘There is nothing very remarkable going on, besides I mean 
to write again on some subjects. Give my best love to Albert, 
and Pussy, who may remember me perhaps, and I remain, 
ever, my beloved Victoria, your devoted Uncie, Lzorotp R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Balgians. 

WINDS0R CaSTRE, 19th December 1843. 
My pearest Uncre,—Your kind and dear Jetter of the 
15th, written in your true wit and humour, reached me on 
Sunday and gave me great pleasure. We have hed also most 
wonderfully mild weather, but J think very disagreeable and 
unseasonable; it always mekes me so bilious. The young 


Ow 
ie 
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folks are very flourishing and prosperous—Pussette knowing 
all her letters, and even beginning to read a little. When I 
mentioned your birthday to her, she said, “I cried when I saw 
Uncle Leopold,” which was the case, I am sorry to say, the 
first time she saw you this year. . . . 

I don’t believe that the white flag on the house at Belgrave 
Squerc' is true. Lord Melbourne and the Beauvales were 
here for three nights; and it was a pleasure to see Lord 
Melbourne so much himeelf again ; the first evening he was a 
good deal excited and talked and laughed as of old; the two 
other evenings he was in the quite silent mood which he often 
used to be in formerly, and really quite himself, and there was 
hardly any strangeness st all. Lady Beauvale is really a very, 
very, charming person, and so attentive and kind to both her 
husband and Lord Melbourne. Our little chapel here (which 
is extremely pretty) is to be consecrated this morning, and Lady 
Douro comes into Waiting for the first time. To-morrow 
Mamma gives us a dinner. Poor Lord Lynedoch ® is, I fear, 
dying, and Lord Grey is so bad he cannot last long? 

Ever your devoted Niece, Vicronia R, 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Wasson Casati, 28th Devember 1843, 

The Queen has been much amused to seo by Sir Robert 
Gordon's despatch of the 15th, the extreme fright of Prince 
Metternich at the proposed merriage of Queen Isabel with 
Count Trapani,‘ but she regrets that Sir Robert tried to make 
excuses for the conduct we have pursued, which the Queen 
thinks requires no apology. 

4 ‘The house occupied by the Dec de Rordeaux. 


5 Rh a On ay, ure, 
oohdntes as eta drat en Sf 


4 See ante, p. 487, note 2, 
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